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corporation has any interest direct or in- 
direct in the said stock, bonds, or other se- 
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Att roads lead to... 

I was being driven away 
from the “‘ seats of the mighty,” 
where I had sat amused, amused 
others, and occasionally worked. 
The engine suddenly made a 
coughing noise, and the car 
stopped. A number of donkeys 
laden with carpets, an Arab 
carrying, Eastern fashion, a 
tray of mineral waters of every 
hue from dark blue to crimson, 
and my driver, wanted at the 
same moment the same bit of 
terra firma. Into the mélée a 
Jew had wandered, also an 
Arab policeman, whose arms 
and legs now moved as if 
worked by string. Thanks to 

_ my driver, who for five minutes 
- Made use of many languages, 
_ including broken Hindustani, 
_ broken Arabic, and much Cock- 
ney, we were soon on our way 
_ ‘gain. The Arab, who had 
— ost his pretty collection of 
' mineral waters, was left to 
_ the Arab policeman, who had 
_ +=VOL. COX.—NO. MCCLXXIII. 
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DESERT BLADES. 


produced a notebook and pencil, 
although it is probable that 
he could not write a word of 
any language. 

We made our way through 
the main street of the City of 
Two Rivers where East meets 
West; for here the Arab shop- 
keeper squats amongst his many 
wares, flies, and smells, under 
a naked oil light, while 
the electric light blazes on the 
unmetalled and dusty street ; 
camels walk with a majestic 
tread alongside a Rolls-Royce ; 
the latest fashions from Paris 
are passed by garments of the 
Adamic age; and the latest 
music-hall melody is blended 
with the old call to prayer 
cried from the minarets of the 
blue-domed mosque of Omar. 
We passed through the north 
gate of the city which divides 
the infusion of East and West 
from the stony desert. The 
gate before which armies had 
halted, and through which no 
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one had been allowed to pass 
without giving account of him- 
self and a bribe to the keeper, 
is now thrown open, and the 
weary and hungry pilgrim from 
the desert, the fanatic tribes- 
man, and the avaricious Jew 
are able to pass unheeded 
even by the challenge of a 
sentry. 

Reaching the railway station, 
I plunged into a mass of ex- 
cited Arabs, for a deputation 
from the great city was going 
to Basrah to greet the new 
King of Irak. As many of the 
deputation and their menials 
had not travelled in a train 
before, the experience found 
some of them suspicious, some 
more excited than others, but 
all pleased, for there was noth- 
ing to pay for the long jour- 
ney. A shrill whistle from the 
engine drowned the babble of 
many voices, and as we steamed 
towards the barren plain, the 
City of Two Rivers appeared 
like a beautiful picture in a 
faded frame. 

We reached Diwaniyeh just 
after daybreak. Twelve months 
previously I had left this town 
with its ancient mud fort and 
hundreds of reed huts to go 
on a journey which proved to 
be most adventurous.1 The 
reed huts were no more, and 
the thick mud walls of the 
fort had been perforated by 
bursting shells, while the outer 
buildings of the fort had been 
crumbled by high explosives. 
Only the small mosque re- 
mained untouched—a monu- 
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ment of British chivalry, or, 
as it is sometimes expressed, 
the paradoxical inconsistency 
of the British race. Fanatical] 
tribesmen may torture to death 
their unfortunate victims, may 
and often do make a human 
slaughter-house of _ their 
mosques, and yet if a bullet 
or shell hits a mosque we 
consider that we have com- 
mitted a greater crime. 

It was after noon when the 
train pulled up at Rumaitha, 
and instructing the Indian 
station-master to detach my 
truck, I made my way to the 
political billet, which was the 
only building where the walls 
had been left standing. With 
a mixed feeling of curiosity 
and reverence I approached 
the building, for it was here 
that a gallant band of sepoys 
numbering less than two hun- 
dred rifles had kept our flag 
flying in spite of many on- 
rushes made by thousands of 
ferocious fanatics, and the 
greater enemies of hunger, 
thirst, disease, and the blazing 
sun of the desert. No artist’s 
work perpetuates the memory 
of that gallant stand, but the 
brave defenders are happy in 
the knowledge that our flag 
still flies unfurled over the 
building. 

My way inside was blocked 
by an Arab sentry, who in- 
formed me that the Poli- 
tical Adviser, who, I under- 
stood, was an Arab, had left 
for Basrah, and the courtyard 
was occupied by his wives. 





1 ** An Adventure with Arabs ”—‘ Maga,’ August 1921. 
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Feeling in need of refreshment, 
for it was extremely hot, I 
took the sentry’s advice and 
discovered the abode of the 
interpreter, whom I found to be 
an Indian, and who was acting 
as an Assistant Political Ad- 
viser. I had to wait but a few 
moments for a cup of tea, but 
before I had finished the bever- 
age several sheikhs had gathered 
around. A pardon had been 
recently extended to all (ex- 
cept a very limited number 
whose crimes would make even 
a savage shudder) who had 
taken part in the late rebellion. 
Each sheikh was introduced 
to me, and not one appeared 
to be in the slightest em- 
barrassed, although all present 
had a few months before 
made every effort to destroy 
the British rule. Even the 
sheikh whose tribe had at- 
tempted and nearly accom- 
plished my murder spoke with 
the greatest ease. Had I 
been unacquainted with the 
characteristics of these dwellers 
of the desert I would have 
deemed their attitude imperti- 
nence, whereas it was some- 
thing to be admired, for, in 
spite of the colossal losses these 
sheikhs had suffered in men, 
cattle, and estate, they still 
maintained their stately and 
independent manners. 

Making as brief as possible 
the usual lengthy conversation 
which in Oriental language 
must be the preposition to 
the subject, I requested the 
loan of a horse, as my purpose 
was to visit Sheikh Hussan 
Agha, who had rescued me 


from a horde of fanatical tribes- 
men. <A grey Arab stallion, 
saddled with a cloth saddle 
of many colours, with pieces 
of tin attached by string to 
serve as stirrups, was quickly 
hurried before me by two 
shabanas (mounted Arab police- 
men), who were to accompany 
me on my long ride through 
the desert. After compliments, 
which were cut short by the 
fiery stallion’s impatience to 
be gone, I galloped away, 
leaving the two shabanas to 
follow. 

I had to complete a journey 
similar to the one I had 
accomplished a year ago, in 
which I nearly forfeited my 
life. I was pleased to think 
that this trip offered no such 
excitement, although I had 
been warned that a nomad 
and savage tribe was raiding 
the territory through which we 
were about to pass. The track 
of my previous journey was 
impassable owing to water 
which had been canalised from 
the river, and I therefore al- 
lowed the shabanas to take 
the lead. 

Avoiding the flooded patches 
where hopeful semi - nomads 
were trying to grow rice and 
inviting disappointment — for 
in a few weeks the river would 
halve its supply, and the wetted 
patch would turn into clay 
and then into sand, and the 
labour of many hands would 
be wafted into the desert—we 
did not attempt to check the 
energy of the horses. 

We passed the shelled re- 
mains of the mud fort from 
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which I remembered I had 
received a storm of bullets. 
An Arab girl, a minder of the 
flock, screamed and ran as we 
approached a number of camel- 
hair tents. A dog howled and 
ran in front of an old man, 
who approached us and re- 
spectfully asked our needs, 
while several faces full of ex- 
cited curiosity peered from un- 
der the tents. Returning the 
salaams, and refusing the 
offered refreshment of sour 
goat’s milk, I dismounted and 
took a primitive and quick 
bath in the marshes; and 
having cooled my mount by 
rubbing him down with wet 
reeds, for I knew that no more 
water would be obtainable until 
we had reached our destina- 
tion, I mounted and pressed 
onward into the barren desert. 

We were able to follow the 
old camel track which I knew 
so well, and I therefore took 
the lead. After covering a 
few miles I was surprised by 
a call from the shabanas, who 
begged me to take another 
direction. I soon discovered 
that a number of small tents 
to be seen in the distance 
was the cause of these en- 
treaties. I was told that 
these tents were the tem- 
porary abode of the desert 
raiders who had very recently 
killed five hundred of the Ajib 
tribe, through whose territory 
we were passing, a section of 
which tribe was governed by 
Sheikh Hussan Agha. The 
raiders were resting from their 
gory pursuits; but the men 
of the Ajib had never been 
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conquered, and were prepar 
ing to wipe out the stain, 
and soon these sons of dogs 
would be meat for the jackal, 
Thus Allah had willed. Of 
the cause for this raid I had 
no knowledge, but I had seen 
something of the spirit of re- 
venge which fills the Arab. 

Much to the surprise of the 
shabanas, who were muttering 
a prayer to Allah, I rode to- 
wards the tents, not in order 
to seek adventure, but to take 
a snapshot. Except for an 
extremely evil - looking indi- 
vidual, whose arm was crudely 
bandaged, the tents appeared 
to be deserted, but I was too 
accustomed to the desert to 
think that the wounded Arab 
was alone. With a careful eye 
I examined the surroundings, 
and counted no less than sixty 
forms, which lay invisible ex- 
cept to the practised eye. Had 
I been courting excitement I 
would have advanced to these 
forms, but my mission lay in 
another direction, so I galloped 
back to the shabanas, who had 
deemed it wise to stay in the 
rear. 

We had still another six 
miles to cover, so I declined 
to listen to further tales of the 
raid. I knew that I should 
learn full details from Sheikh 
Hussan Agha, whose exaggera- 
tions would be limited. I was 
relieved when we reached the 
main Euphrates, which was 
the end of the journey, for 
riding a frenzied Arab stallion 
is as uncomfortable as it is 
exciting. 

As soon as I had dismounted, 
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men were to be seen rowing @ 
bellum across the river towards 
us. No signal had been given 
by me, nor had I previously 
intimated my intended visit, 
yet here was abundant proof 
that I was expected. This 
mysterious transmission of news 
is one of the many secrets 
which are guarded by the 
desert. 

Keeping my eyes on the mud 
fort, the residence of Sheikh 
Hussan Agha, I observed the 
arrival of several horsemen, 
who dismounted and passed 
into the fort. I afterwards 
learnt that these horsemen, 
who were the elders of the 


tribe, had been informed 
of my coming. Several had 
travelled far, and must 
have received the myste- 


rious warning at least two 
hours before. I recognised one 
of the men with the bellum 
as the man who acted as 
paddle-man when I had been 
smuggled through the hostile 
tribes. 

Entering the courtyard, the 
elders, who had formed them- 
selves into line, bade me enter 
the guest-house, a small mud 
building of one room, the floor 
of which was covered with 
rich carpets. I was disap- 
pointed to find that Hussan 
Agha was not present, for I 
was anxious to meet him again. 
Mystery surrounded this sheikh, 
and many had wondered at 
his actions during the late 
rebellion. When half a million 
fanatics had ranged themselves 
in holy war against the foreign 
infidel, raising their voices and 
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weapons for Allah to witness 
their oath; when messengers 
of war were galloping from 
tribe to tribe, telling wonderful 
tales of the retreat of the 
infidels and the abundance of 
easily-gained loot; when the 
Sent Ones of the mighty Pro- 
phet were scattering holy pro- 
mises to the warriors: this 
sheikh, deserted by all but his 
immediate followers, stood firm 
in his belief in the wisdom of 
British rule. Nor could the 
persuasion of bribes and the 
threats of the Sent Ones, or 
the scornful contempt and the 
warlike activities of the neigh- 
bouring tribes against his house, 
shake the belief of Sheikh 
Hussan Agha. When he had 
violated all the laws of the 
great Prophet by sheltering 
an unbeliever, they, having 
failed by other means to 
enlist his services, sent a 
messenger of death to him; 
and yet Sheikh Hussan Agha 
survived. 

After paying many compli- 
ments, the elders informed 
me that the Sheikh had left 
at dawn for Samawah, an 
ancient town some thirty miles 
away, but a messenger had 
already departed to inform him 
of my presence. I had a 
message of greeting written in 
Arabic for Sheikh Hussan Agha. 
The scribe of the tribe was 
immediately summoned, and 
the message was read aloud. 
A mounted messenger was then 
called and made to repeat the 
message, and when the gather- 
ing were satisfied of the mes- 
senger’s accuracy, they ordered 
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him to gallop to their sheikh, 
and warned him not to tarry 
for friend or foe. Coffee was 
served, and each elder in turn 
attempted to engage me in 
conversation ; but my limited 
knowledge of their language 
made the conversation very 
difficult, and more was under- 
stood by signs than by word 
of mouth. The mosquitoes 
were as numerous as the sand- 
flies, and in spite of the efforts 
of a boy who boasted of a fan, 
I sat in great discomfort. The 
pests soon became too numerous 
even for the elders, who had 
wrapped their faces in their 
head-gear and tucked their 
feet under their abbas, so we 
made our way to the court- 
yard. 

The sun was spending its 
last rays over the “ great wave- 
less sea of sand,’’ and as heaven 
touched earth with the kiss of 
rest the elders ceased their 
babble, and a_ high - pitched 
voice from the small mosque 
outside the fort cried, ‘ La 
Ulah illa Allah wa Mohammed 
rassool Allah” (there is but 
one God, the God, and Mo- 
hammed is the Prophet of God). 
Each one present turned to- 
wards Mecca, and commenced 
his homage to Allah by touch- 
ing the ground three times with 
his forehead. From the muffled 
murmur of prayer I heard the 
words, “‘ Mohammed is great.” 
After the prayers had been 
concluded we moved outside 
the fort to the bank of the 
river, and the usual meal of 
chicken and rice was served, 
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the Arabs forming a circle 
while I squatted in the 
centre. 

A wooden bench covered 
with carpets was brought to 
me, and each elder, having 
satisfied himself that I was 
comfortable, salaamed and de- 
parted, wishing me an undis- 
turbed slumber. The sand- 
flies and mosquitoes had other 
views, and little sleep did [ 
obtain. Except for the ocea- 
sional howl of a dog and 
shriek of a jackal, complete 
silence reigned over the vast 
plain, while a young moon 
made her way through the 
ocean of stars. 

The silence was suddenly 
broken by the clatter of horses’ 
hoofs, and in a few seconds a 
horse, covered with foam, reared 
itself near my bench, and the 
next moment the rider, Sheikh 
Hussan Agha, was offering with 
much ceremony his respectful 
salaams. So pleased was he 
with my presence that broken 
Hindustani was too slow for 
him, and after saying, “‘ Allah 
is great,” he continued in his 
native tongue. I told him that 
I wished to be mounted at 
dawn, and after saying that 
he would be pleased to accom- 
pany me to Rumaitha, he 
departed, murmuring as he 
went, ‘‘ Allah is great.” 

The mosquitoes and sand- 
flies did not cease their labours, 
and it was a great relief when 
I saw a light-blue streak 
gradually widen over the dark 
blue heavens. Then line after 
line, each of a different hue, 
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blended into an ocean of light 
until a streak of pure gold 
appeared, and all colours, as 
if in homage, faded before the 
golden monarch of the desert 
—the sun. The “people of 
the house ”’ were already astir, 
and as I entered the small 
room sweetened tea was offered 
to me. The horses had been 
saddled by the shabanas. In- 
dicating my willingness to 
mount at once, for much 
ground had to be covered be- 
fore the terrible heat of the 
day, Hussan Agha gave orders 
for the horses to be taken 
across the river, and bade me 
go to the canoe in which we 
were to cross. I was surprised 
to learn that several elders 
were to accompany us. Those 
elders who were not journeying 
with us paused for a moment 
to pass the goodwill of Allah 
to me, and then salaamed and 
went their way. 

Full out we went over the 
dry plain, each horse attempt- 
ing to outdo the remainder. 
Sheikh Hussan Agha, who was 
best mounted, took the lead, 
and soon I discovered that 
instead of heading towards 
Rumaitha we were going farther 
into the desert. Suddenly the 
sheikh drew rein, and my 
mount, whose actions I had 
been unable to control, ow- 
ing to the improvised bridle, 
stopped, and the cloth saddle, 
which had been fastened by 
string, moved forward to the 
horse’s head. In consequence 
I found myself lying on the 
ground, with all the sheikhs 


making eager inquiries regard- 
ing my injuries. 

Sheikh Hussan Agha now 
insisted that I should ride his 
horse, which had a European 
saddle. Again we went full 
out, and being more comfort- 
ably mounted, I experienced 
the joy of a hunt We 
stopped near some empty reed 
huts, and here Hussan Agha 
told me the story of the com- 
mencement of the recent raid. 

“By the will of Allah,” 
said Hussan Agha, “the 
British Government has been 
kind to me and my people, 
and Allah has been pleased to 
increase my families and their 
flocks. These small reed huts 
from where started my sorrows, 
which have been heavy for four 
days, housed one family, sixty- 
eight followers of the Prophet, 
their donkeys and their fowls. 
The day was nearly over, and 
the women were preparing the 
meals of rice for their lords, 
when a scream from a young 
one was heard, and four hun- 
dred sons of dogs rushed for- 
ward with their knives and 
spears and killed all, even the 
donkeys and the fowls. Allah 
had not been pleased to send 
us @ warning, and in the 
twinkle of a star all this was 
done, and in such a manner 
that no warning was carried 
to Hussain Ali Hussen, the 
master of the next family, 
whose settlement lies two miles 
yonder.” 

At this moment Sheikh Hus- 
san Agha returned to his native 
tongue. Interrupting him, I 
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expressed my sorrow, and asked 
him to tell me the full story 
when we reached Rumaitha, 
where, by the aid of an in- 
terpreter, I should be able to 
follow the details more easily. 

Again we moved forward, and 
this time our direction was to- 
wards Rumaitha. We passed 
many charred patches, each 
of which I understood to be 
the remains of a family settle- 
ment. Now and then a wild 
dog, whose swelled belly made 
me shudder as I thought of 
what its meal must have been, 
was to be seen prowling around 
the dark patches. We drew 
rein near a cluster of camel- 
hair tents, and an old Arab, 
whose hands were partly 
wrapped in worsted which 
showed a red tinge of blood, 
came forward and salaamed. 
He was followed by a youth 
who had received dagger 
wounds in neck andarm. They 
were not yet dry, but this 
youth, with plaited locks reach- 
ing to his waist, grinned and 
produced a dagger, and showed 
that he had not lost his love 
for its use. At my request 
we did not call at any other 
camp, for we still had a long 
journey before us, and the 
sun was already making its 
presence felt. 

An hour of good going 
brought us to the marshes, 
and instead of making a de- 
tour Sheikh Hussan Agha rode 
straight ahead. Thanks to the 
horse, I received nothing more 
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than a wetting. The last two 
miles of the journey were made 
into a race, and the best 
jumper won. 

The Arab Political Adviser 
had not returned, so I ac- 
cepted the invitation of his 
assistant to make use of his 
office, in which, to my surprise, 
I found the sheikhs of Rumaitha 
waiting to pay their compli- 
ments to me. I returned the 
salaams, but as my appetite 
for food at the moment was 
greater than my appetite for 
conversation, I excused myself, 
and after having been assured 
that my companions would 
receive the hospitality of the 
sheikhs of Rumaitha I re- 
paired to another room, where 
I enjoyed a meal which had 
been prepared by the thought- 
ful interpreter. 

Refreshed by the meal, I 
invited Sheikh Hussan Agha 
and the interpreter, in whom 
I had much confidence, to the 
room, and begged Sheikh Hus- 
san Agha to tell me the story 
of his life. At first he moved 
uneasily around the room, ex- 
amining the door and pulling 
aside the heavy curtains which 
covered the open recesses in 
the wall. In order to put 
him at ease, I asked for sen- 
tries to be placed at conve- 
nient positions, and this hav- 
ing been done, he squatted 
near me, and in a low and 
deep voice commenced his story. 
This is the story which Sheikh 
Hussan Aga told. 
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“* Good, how good, when one who dies unjustly leaves 
a son behind him to avenge his death.’ —Opyss. 


In the bleak and stony plain 
outside the City of Two Rivers 
there is a track which leads to 
the inhospitable mountains of 
Kurdistan, and beside this 
track my father built a reed 
home for his family. It was 
a strange land, and we had 
strangers around us, for my 
father had been sheikh of the 
third house of the Ajib, but 
he had been forced to flee. 
As a boy I used to stay near 
the track and watch the lonely 
caravans laden with riches and 
fair girls vanish towards the 
mountains. Some nights the 
wind would bring screams to 
us, which told us that a caravan 
would never complete its jour- 
ney, for the people who lived 
in the mountains were not of 
our country, and were ever 
ready to murder whether there 
was much or little loot to be 
gained. 

My father often told me how 
he had been cheated out of his 
land of many pastures, and as 
I advanced in years I became 
determined to regain all that 
my father had lost. The man 
who was responsible for our 
loss was a Turkish official 
whose fairness was limited ac- 
cording to the bribe he re- 
ceived, and he often preferred 
payment in women to payment 
in silver. When I was about 
ten years of age my father gave 
me a dagger, and with that 
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dagger I vowed to kill the man 
who had robbed us, and Allah 
was a witness to that vow. 

The cold frosts of the winter 
and the hot winds of the sum 
mer came and went until the 
great sheikh for whom my 
father and I were obliged to 
labour told me that I was to 
go with him and take horses 
to a foreign country called 
India. Before we rode away 
two true holy servants of Allah 
came to me from the Imam 
and warned me that I was going 
to a country full of unbelievers, 
and that speech with these in- 
fidels would mean everlasting 
burning hell for me, for Allah 
was great and knew-all things. 

When going through the de- 
sert to Basrah we were attacked 
by robbers. Allah was great, 
for I killed ten of the robbers, 
who were not so difficult to 
kill as the jackals on which I 
had learnt to use my father’s 
dagger. The sheikh promised 
me much money for my good 
work, for we had lost but one 
horse. 

It took us a long time to 
reach the foreign country, and 
the river down which we went 
was so wide that we saw but 
one bank. The foreign country, 
India, was full of strange and 
beautiful sights, and here I met 
for the first time the British 
Hakim, and much did I see 
of his power. No bribes did 
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the British Hakim want, and 
for ever will I remember it. 

After my master had sold 
the horses, we returned to our 
native country. My master 
gave me so much money that 
I was able to buy some of the 
land from which my father had 
been driven. The great Ajib 
tribe then numbered 10,000, 
and was divided into three 
houses, of one of which my 
father was the real sheikh. 
When my father would not 
provide two beautiful maidens 
for the harem of the Sultan, 
the Turkish tax-collector who 
had made the demand, and 
who also wanted a maiden for 
himself, caused my father to 
flee; the second son of the 
third wife of Sheikh Mutliq 
ruled in my father’s place, and 
gave many bribes to the tax- 
collector. I remembered well 
the ways of the British Hakim, 
and soon the people of the 
Ajib remembered me as the 
son of my father, and there 
was much talk against the 
sheikh who ruled in my father’s 
place. 

One night I heard a scream 
near my hut, and taking the 
true steel of my father I went 
forward and found three menials 
of Sheikh Mutliq carrying away 
the daughter of one of my 
hired land servants. Allah was 
great, and the weapon did not 
fail, and the hungry jackals 
soon drew near. Next day a 
signal for war against me and 
my hired landsmen was given 
by Sheikh Mutliq, but Allah 
was great, and I saw the 
sign® given by many of the 
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Ajib. Only a few answered 
the signal given by Sheikh 
Mutliq, but that few numbered 
ten times my small band. Ere 
Allah closed the light of day 
steel clashed on steel, and great 
was the slaughter; but if 
numbers were against us Allah 
was with us, and as soon as I 
had been wounded and no 
longer able for the time being 
to hold my steel, I gave the 
secret sign and all the people 
of my father’s house sought my 
side. Sheikh Mutliq fled with 
the wings of night. 

With the dawn rode gallop- 
ing messengers over the desert 
to seek my father and bring 
him back to his house and his 
people; but, alas! the mes- 
sengers found that the home 
on the lonely track was no 
more, for the raiders from the 
mountains had passed that 
way, and such was the will of 
Allah. On hearing the sad 
news the people of the Ajib 
wept for three days and three 
nights. By the laws of the 
Prophet I was made ruler of 
my father’s land and his people, 
and by the will of Allah my 
people prospered and multi- 
plied, and except for a few 
raids made by the rovers of 
the desert peace reigned over 
the land. 

My spies continued to send 
me by secret means full news 
of the Turkish official who had 
caused my father much grief, 
and now I learnt that this son 
of a dog and unfaithful fol- 
lower of the Prophet was com- 
ing to Aweid to collect his 
tribal dues and bribes. He 
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arrived as the sunlight was 
fading, and ere Allah had lit 
the lights of heaven the Turk 
made known his demands,which 
included the fairest maiden of 
the Ajib. A couch of carpets 
was prepared for him outside 
the fort and near the Imam. 
He soon grew impatient of 
waiting, and had to be told 
that as the young maiden was 
unwilling at present, a visitor 
would come to his couch as 
the night advanced. His im- 
patience vanished at this pro- 
mise, and he said that he had 
made a wrong count of the 
taxes, and in consequence he 
returned much silver. When 
earth was wrapped in the cloak 
of blackness a white form ap- 
proached the couch, and the 
Turk rose to welcome the visi- 
tor. Impatient, the Turk 
plucked away the veil from 
the visitor, and that moment 
death looked him in the face. 
Ere his hand moved to his 
pistol the true weapon of my 
father had opened the vein, 
and Allah was the witness of 
the fulfilment of my oath. 
Next morning the couch only 
contained a few dry bones, 
for the jackals and wild dogs 
had feasted during the night. 
News soon reached the Turk- 
ish Government of the fate of 
the tax-collector, and although 
they were eager for revenge, 
greater events, which filled 
them with anxiety, had taken 
place, for the British were 
now advancing in the country. 
Turkish officials were hurry- 
ing amongst the tribes, en- 
deavouring to obtain help, and 


while some eagerly gave their 
services, the majority main- 
tained an independent attitude, 
thus permitting themselves to 
fight against the British and 
the Turk, according to the 
amount of loot to be gained. 
One day a Turkish officer 
paid me a visit, and made 
great promises of land and 
money for the service of my 
tribe against the British. 
When I refused—for I had 
seen the power of the British— 
the Turkish officer went away 
full of angry threats, and re- 
minded me of the death of 
the tax-collector. 

Several days after the de- 
parture of the Turkish officer, 
news that the Turks were pre- 
paring a great force against 
me reached me from my far- 
away spies. I deliberated long. 
A sheikh of a tribe is a ruling 
power, and if he fails in his 
wisdom his sorrow is great, 
for the name of his house is 
murmured with a funeral chant. 
I called the elders of the tribe 
to a midnight council, and 
each in concord agreed that 
preparations should be made 
to resist the Turk. All from 
the unripened age to the most 
withered swore to Allah to 
keep the enemy from the land. 
Battlements were made, and 
each tower was manned, while 
sure-witted men went forward 
to scout, so that no surprise 
should overtake us. 

Three days passed, and then 
columns of dust rose in the 
distance—voiceless messengers 
that told us of the approach 
of the foe. Soon my trusted 
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scouts brought news of the 
enemy’s strength—2000 foot 
and 500 horse. The news 
spread around the tribe, and 
the women, terror-struck, ran 
wild, first praying near the 
Imam, then rushing to their 
lords with fear in their hearts, 
while the maidens trembled 
and beat their bosoms; but 
the men were of better blood, 
and with a careful eye watched 
the advancing foe. 

The scouts of the enemy 
advanced with a flag of truce, 
and then a Turkish officer 
came forward and demanded 
the body of Sheikh Hussan 
Agha. His demand was an- 
swered by the war-cry of the 
Ajib, and the officer and the 
scouts returned to their camp. 
My scouts brought news of 
the intentions of the enemy, 
whose attack was to take place 
at sunset. The men of the 
Ajib were impatient. Each 
man gathered to his banner 
and advanced to the encamped 
foe. Allah was great, and true 
were the shots and spears of the 
Ajib ; for the enemy, wearied 
by long marches and unpre- 
pared for his task, retreated, 
leaving many dead and much 
loot. 

Alas ! 


the gain was but 
loss, for when the loot was 
divided amongst the elders, 
each elder argued against his 
neighbour, and tongues were 
short and blades long. The 


retreating Turks had now 
halted, and were preparing for 
another attack. But a greater 
enemy was already in the 
camp, for two elders were still 
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dissatisfied with the distribu- 
tion of the loot. The other 
elders had suffered greater losses 
in the attack, and were there- 
fore entitled by tribal custom 
to a greater portion; but one 
elder now demanded an equal 
share. I sent mounted mes- 
sengers to the elder who was 
so dissatisfied, but the call 
was too late, for the blade 
had been the quick weapon 
of justice, and the elder lay 
dead, and death had made 
his share equal. 

The followers of the dead 
elder were now more eager 
to fight the house of the elder 
who had delivered the blow 
than to fight the approaching 
Turks. The great Ajib had 
never been defeated, but defeat 
was now approaching with rapid 
strides, for the reorganised Turk 
was advancing, while each elder, 
instead of mounting every para- 
pet with men, was thinking of 
the conflict of the two houses. 
At this moment Allah sent me 
a vision and a warning. I saw 
the great Ajib beaten by the 
cruel foe, the towns of strength 
crumbled to dust, the fruits 
of many labours lost in one 
barren wave; I heard the 
cries of maidens as they were 
plucked from their homes to 
be taken to far-away dark 
slavery, and the name of Hus- 
san Agha cursed by young and 
old. 

The scouts of the enemy, 
with a multitude of men behind 
them, had reached the first 
line of battlements, and had 
halted to allow a bearer of a 
flag of truce to bargain with 
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the defenders. An answer was 
already waiting, for the vision 
had been sent to me as a warn- 
ing from Allah. Allah is great. 
The Turks did not want to fight 
the tribe, but they wanted me ; 
and unless I was delivered 
they would be obliged to fight. 
No matter how they fought, I 
could not be delivered to them 
if I was not with the tribe, and 
in such a manner had I argued 
at a council of elders which I 
had hurriedly assembled. It 
was agreed that I should flee 
and thereby avoid the fighting, 
which now could only end with 
the defeat of the Ajib. I 
mounted my pony, and tak- 
ing a few dried dates, a rifle, 
ammunition, and my dagger, I 
rode away into the trackless 
desert, for even great men 
are but the common servants 
of Allah. Trickery accom- 
plished what arms would have 
failed to do, for the Turks, 
after learning of my flight, 
pressed forward in another di- 
rection to join forces which 
were engaged with the British, 
leaving behind them a few 
spies who were ordered to 
shoot me on sight. Thus the 
honour of the arms of the Ajib 
was saved. 

For many months I wan- 
dered through the desert, mak- 
ing company and finding happi- 
ness with pilgrims, until strange 
news reached me. After my 
flight from Aweid the Turks 
had placed another sheikh to 
rule in my stead. This sheikh, 
in return for the many bribes 
he received from the Turks, 
had promised the service of 
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the Ajib against the British. 
The hot season had been so 
terrible that the river was all 
but dry, and in consequence 
there was much famine in the 
land. It was to be expected 
that very little persuasion 
would be needed to turn the 
Ajib to war, for what the 
plough loses the sword must 
gain. 

I was determined to prevent 
the tribe from making so great 
a mistake, for the pilgrims 
whose company I had sought 
told me stories of the many 
battles which the Turks had 
lost; and the Turks were my 
enemies, and the enemies of 
my people, over whom one 
day, by the will of Allah, I 
should again rule. The diffi- 
culties which faced me were 
many, for the tribe, from whom 
I was now two days’ journey, 
had many loosened tongues 
against me. They said I had 
deserted them, and yet I had 
committed no crime, but by 
fleeing had saved them from 
themselves. So great was the 
bribe that had been prom- 
ised by the Turks for my 
head, that even those who had 
sworn their services to me 
were now ready to betray me. 
Brave but corrupted hearts! 
The new sheikh, helped by a 
bribed and unfaithful servant 
of Allah, had instilled into the 
Ajib hatred against me. 

Allah, who wills all things, 
filled me with strength, and 
I rode with the night to- 
wards Aweid. The next night 
I was with my people, although 
unseen and unknown by them. 
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I listened to the plans of the 
sheikh who was to lead the 
Ajib against the British, who 
were only two hundred miles 
away. At the break of day 
each man of the tribe was to 
join the banner of his sheikh, 
when he would receive the 
blessing of Allah from the un- 
faithful priest, and much money 
would be given to him. I 
learnt that a secret meeting 
of the elders was timed for 
midnight. Lying near the 
gathering I spied a motley 
assembly—the sheikh who had 
considered the bribes and not 
the cost, a Turkish officer, 
the unfaithful follower of the 
Prophet, and the elders. Deep 
and lengthy were their schemes, 
but they counted not on the 
will of Allah and the weapon 
of Hussan Agha. After two 


hours the assembly broke up, 


and each man went to his couch, 
and before the light of the night 
had faded before the light of day 
three sons of dogs—the sheikh, 
the Turkish officer, and the 
bribed priest—had ceased to 
stir. True was the weapon 
which my father had given to 
me. 

With the dawn each elder, 
unconscious of the deeds cov- 
ered by dark night, gathered 
his men to his standard, and 
brought them to the place 
agreed upon for the promised 
money. Eager to receive the 
bribes, they sought for the 
three unwise men, and found 
them gone. The men were 
excited, and murmured much 
against the elders, and at this 
moment I rode into their midst. 
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Their unreined tongues were 
at once muzzled, some by fear, 
some by astonishment, and 
ere speech came to them [ 
galloped away. 

That night I watched from 
afar the flame signals, and 
knew that in leaving them I 
had done a wise act, for famine 
drives men mad, and blood 
is a food when men are mad. 
By secret means I communi- 
cated with the elders, and 
proved to them their folly in 
listening to counsel which urged 
them to fight the British. I 
promised to return to them 
some day with untold riches. 

Many days passed before I 
reached the British force, for 
I encountered many roving 
tribes who interrupted my 
journey, and I was obliged to 
pass through the Turkish lines. 
The British Hakim was some- 
times very doubtful of me, 
but always kind, and when he 
proved that the information 
which I had given to him was 
correct he gave me much money 
and asked for my service. 
Service I gladly gave him, for 
I knew the power of the British, 
and the Turks were my sworn 
enemies. On many occasions 
I was saved by the weapon 
which my father had given 
to me. 

The Turks were being beaten, 
and many of the tribes who 
had helped them had now 
turned to the side of the 
victorious British. The Turks, 
wherever they could, ravished 
the land through which they 
retreated. I learnt that a 
force of Turks intended to 
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retreat through the Ajib, and 
I warned the elders, and great 
was the loot taken as they 
passed through. When the 
British occupied Rumaitha I 
returned to the Ajib, and great 
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was the rejoicing, for my riches 
were many, and were multiplied 
by the loot which had been 
captured from the Turk, the 
result of my warning. Peace 
now reigned in the tribe. 


Ii, 


Two years later many Turk- 
ish and other spies returned to 
the tribes, and although none 
of these spies visited my tribe, 
several schemes were made to 
raise the Ajib against the 
British. The British Hakim 
was always ready to listen to 
all, and bribery was no longer 
necessary, but those who had 
gained much from the Turks 
by these means were dissatis- 
fied with the British. Their 
ignorance — many had _ not 
left their ruling seats except 
for a short pilgrimage—made 
them eager listeners to the 
promises of the spies. What 
the Turks obtained by bribery, 
which caused unfairness to 
many, the British achieved by 
command; many sheikhs in 
ignorance deemed the com- 
mands of the British Hakim 
insults, and Arabs are swift 
to revenge an insult. Poor 
crops made the stories and 
promises of the spies more 
fascinating, and many little 
schemes were formed into a 
great conspiracy by the priests, 
who undoubtedly were bribed. 
Allah is great, and gave me 
good counsel, and I was deter- 
mined not to share the folly 
of the sheikhs. 

The surrounding tribes grew 


suspicious of me, and in con- 
sequence little did I know of 
the conspiracy until the escape 
from prison of Sheikh A’alan 
of the Dhuwalim tribe. He 
made a clever understanding 
with Sheikh H. D., for when 
the British Hakim sent for 
both of them, only Sheikh 
A’alan reported, and was placed 
in prison. Sheikh H. D. then 
sent his brother, who had dis- 
guised his attitude so well 
that the British Hakim con- 
sidered him a good man, to 
see Sheikh A’alan in prison. 
This brother soon obtained 
permission to speak with the 
prisoner. Three shabanas 
guarded the prison, and were 
obliged to hear the conversa- 
tion. ‘“‘I have sixty rupees 
for you,’ commenced the 
would-be rescuer. ‘“‘ Have you 
them all with you? ”’ asked the 
prisoner. ‘‘I have only six 
with me, and I will give you 
the remainder when you arrive 
at the station, for I under- 
stand that you are going to 
be sent to Baghdad,” replied 
the would-be rescuer. “ De- 
liver the six now,” said the 
prisoner, and at that moment 
six shots were fired, and the 
three keepers of the prison 
lay dead. Sheikh A’alan gal- 
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loped away with his rescuer 
to the station, where fifty- 
four armed men awaited his 
arrival. 

Sheikh A’alan returned with 
his men to the Dhuwalim, and 
the tribe commenced the de- 
struction of the railway. The 
signal for war was given, and 
galloping messengers went from 
tribe to tribe, while a voice 
cried from every Imam, where 
banners of war were unfurled. 
Two sections of the Ajib joined 
the conspiracy, but my tribe 
had reason to remember that 
my commands were law, for 
the dagger is sharper than 
men’s tongues ; and while they 
argued against my law no man 
dared. to break it. It was, 
however, a great trial to keep 
the men under the control of 
my will, for the spies had 
much money with which to 
bribe, and many of the priests 
were sodden in corruption, while 
the rebellious tribesmen had 
been able to collect much loot, 
and an Arab thinks much of 
loot. 

After I had smuggled you to 
Samawah the anger of the 
neighbouring tribes rose to a 
high point, and they laid many 
schemes for my death. So 
great was their anger and dis- 
appointment, that one night 
4000 of their number sur- 
rounded my tribe, and de- 
manded that I should be handed 
ever to them; but their secret 
had not been well guarded, for 
with knowledge of their in- 
tentions I fled to the desert. 
The desert is a large resting- 
place, and full of mystery ; 
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but the Arab, unlike the Turk, 
knows its secrets, and fears 
not its mystery. I was soon 
discovered, made a prisoner, 
and taken to the tribes which 
now surrounded Samawah gar- 
rison. There on the morning 
of my arrival a spy from the 
Samawah garrison had been 
captured, and was dangling 
from a palm-tree. 

I was hurried before Sheikh 
X., who had assumed com- 
mand of the tribesmen who 
were operating against the 
small garrison. The rope was 
taken from the dead body of 
the spy, and the palm-tree was 
prepared for another burden. 
When steel is blunt wits must 
be sharpened. My experience 
with the British force had 
taught me many things, and 
the rope was not used. Al- 
though I was kept a well- 
guarded prisoner, I heard and 
saw much. The rebels num- 
bered many thousands; much 
loot had been collected, and 
the foreign officers and spies 
were by no means a small 
number. The many attempts 
made by the tribesmen to 
rush the small garrison hav- 
ing failed with great losses, 
it was decided to starve the 
garrison to surrender. The 
aeroplane bombing caused much 
panic. During one of these 
bombardments I made my 
escape. 

My rifle had been taken from 
me, but my dagger still re- 
mained concealed under my 
abba, and this weapon served 
me well during my escape. 
When the British relief column 
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liberated the gallant garrison 
of Samawah I made several 
attempts to reach Samawah, 
for the officers of the garrison 
had once received me with 
much kindness; but many diffi- 
culties delayed me, and when 
I did reach Samawah the gal- 
lant men were gone. The 
tribes submitted to the British 
general shortly afterwards, but 
the spies and foreign officers 
had long since vanished. 

I returned to the Ajib, and 
great and numerous were the 
rejoicings, but during my ab- 
sence the tribe had lost much. 
Ah! the British Hakim is 
great, but he understands not 
the people of the desert, for 
the sheikhs who committed 
great crimes are free, and who 
knows what greater crimes are 
now being prepared by them ! 
Here Sheikh Hussan Agha 
smiled a knowing smile, and 
sinking his voice into an al- 
most inaudible whisper, said, 
“The cities re-echo with talk, 
but the desert has no wall.” 

“The Arabs,” continued 
Hussan Agha, “‘ have a greater 
enemy than the British.” I 
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pressed Sheikh Hussan Agha 
for a meaning, but I was 
obliged to be content with my 
own thoughts. 


Sheikh Hussan Agha rode 
with me to the station, and 
there begged me to allow him 
to journey with me as far as 
Samawah. To his request I 
gladly gave consent. The jour- 
ney to Samawah occupied only 
one hour, but during that time 
Sheikh Hussan Agha talked 
much, and [I listened to the 
wisdom of a brave wandering 
warrior. Of the future he had 
much to say, and I thought 
how those who sit in the pomp 
of state would marvel at his 
reasoning. After obtaining a 
promise from me that I would 
some day again visit him, the 
great man embraced me, and 
then turned towards the desert 
murmuring, “‘ Allah is great,” 
while a tear from his eye 
wetted the sand. I watched 
the desert gradually wrap him 
in its cloak of space, and then 
the robed figure vanished,— 
the desert had claimed its 
own. 
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HEATHER MIXTURE. 


BY KLAXON. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE day’s programme being 
rather behind schedule time, 
the host unbent to the extent 
of hustling the party through 
lunch. He succeeded up to 
a point—that is, he induced 
everybody to stow away a 
large quantity of food in a 
short time,—but as a result 
of being filled to his utmost 
capacity Playton insisted on 
a leisurely completion of the 
meal for the sake of his diges- 
tion. Dicky was impatient 
to go on, but finding that 
others were not so anxious to 
move, he took another whisky- 
and-soda (deliberately mixing 
a strong one in the hope of 
gaining a certain abandon which 
seemed to have been lacking 
in his shooting during the fore- 
noon), and sat smoking and 
listening to Playton’s argu- 
ments on the subject of. the 
dangers of exercise after meals. 
Hansard’s shooting days were 
marked by a heavy lunch. 
His daughters, who made 
the arrangements for it, hoped 
that it would be consumed 
with care and leisure, and 
that bright flow of con- 
versation that should accom- 
pany such gustatory enjoy- 
ments, but they were always 
disappointed in finding that 


the programme only permitted 
of rapid and silent consump- 
tion by the hustled guns. Grad- 
ually Playton was induced to 
consent to moving, and the 
second appearance of the 
gloomy keeper in the doorway 
decided him to rise. The 
whole company trooped out, 
and began collecting their 
guns from the row that 
leaned in the rack against 
the wall. On the strip of 
grass beside the hut lay the 
bag. A hundred and _ five 
brace of well- grown birds: 
Dicky walked along the row 
of slain and looked them over. 
He was puzzled at the fact 
that a grouse looks black- 
and-white when flying, yet is 
quite brown - and - grey when 
picked up. Other people have 
puzzled over that, but nobody 
has quite explained it yet. 
A whistle called the flankers, 
and (the drivers having already 
gone on) the guns tramped 
off over level ground towards 
the line of butts a thousand 
yards away. 

Dicky found himself walk- 
ing in advance with Thwaite. 
A rustle behind him made him 
turn his head. Thwaite turned 
also, and then tactfully dropped 
behind to wait for the others 
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as Dicky and Elsie went on 
together. Dicky was a little 
disinclined for feminine society 
at the moment. His soul was 
athirst for grouse and more 
grouse, quantities of birds at 
all angles and heights, so that 
he could “‘ get the length ”’ of 
them in a burst of rapid shoot- 
ing. Elsie walked beside him 
in silence for a hundred yards, 
stepping out easily along the 
rough path. Then— 

“You aren’t pleased with 
your shooting this morning, I 
hear ? ” 

“No—it was rotten. I got 
better just before lunch, but 
I’ve been missing badly.” 

“Bad luck; but you'll be 
all right now. D’you mind 
having me in your butt for a 
drive or two? I might be a 
mascot, you know. Say if you 
don’t want me.” 

“No. That’s all right. Glad 
to have you. You won't 
see much good _ shooting, 
though.”’ 

“Oh—I expect I will. Tl 
put you on your mettle, any- 
how.” 

Dicky strode along without 
speaking for a minute; then 
he shifted his gun from his 
left shoulder to his right, took 
half a dozen more steps, and 
shifted it back again. 

“Did I put my foot in it 
last night or anything? I 
thought you—er——” 

“Oh dear, no! not a bit. 
You’re a rather sensitive per- 
son, aren’t you ? ” 

“T don’t think go.” 

“I do. And I think you’re 
worried to death at this mo- 
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ment because you haven’t been 
shooting well, and you hate 
being seen to do anything 
badly.” 

“Not anything. Only things 
like shooting and riding and 
handling destroyers and 
things.” 

“TI see. You wouldn’t mind 
being seen to dance badly ? ”’ 

** No—I don’t care.” 

** Then it’s only men’s amuse- 
ments you want to be good at ? 
Or is it only audiences of 
men that put you on your 
mettle ? ” 

** Perhaps that’s it.” 

“‘ Then if you shoot well this 
drive, and both Mr Chap- 
man and I congratulate you, 
which of us will make you 
pleased ? ”’ 

“* Well — yes — Chapman, I 
suppose.” 


“Thank you. I expected 
that.” 

“Have I said the wrong 
thing ? ” 

“Not a bit. You're a re- 
freshing person to meet—queer, 
in fact...” 

“I have said the wrong 
thing. What was it? Why 
am I queer? ” 

** Here are the butts. Yours 


is that low one, isn’t it? Why 
are you queer? Well, I sup- 
pose it’s because you speak the 
truth to women, and they’re 
not used to it, that’s all. Now 
you can wait here while I go 
back to talk to Phyllis. She’s 
behind with Mr Playton, and 
he’ll make her stay in his butt 
if I don’t rescue her.” She 
turned back along the path, 
and Dicky entered the butt, 
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and in his preparations for 
business instantly forgot all 
about her. 

Ten minutes later he saw her 
coming back. Leaning against 
the peat wall, he watched her 
approach, and noted the per- 
fect fit of her brown tweeds, 
her close-fitting cap, and her 
general air of having just walked 
out of a Bond Street tailor’s. 
Her short knee-skirt showed 
Dicky that she was wearing 
brown silk stockings and the 
thinnest of soft leather spats. 
He permitted himself to won- 
der whether she would have 
still clothed her calves in that 
way had she had gorse to 
negotiate instead of heather. 
As she came closer he opened 
the butt door for her, and stood 
aside to let her pass in. She 
sat down on the plank seat, 
crossed her legs, and spread her 
arms out against the wall. 

““Oof! it’s rough walking, 
and my shoes are so wet. Can 
I have a cigarette? Thanks ; 
that’s better.” 

Dicky laid his gun on the 
top of the wall and looked out 
in the direction of the drive. 
He could see over a mile of 
moor, and along a wall on his 
horizon he could see a black 
smudge moving—the group of 
drivers moving out into line 
to begin their advance. Ten 
minutes to wait yet—he looked 
down at the girl by his side. 
“And what are you thinking 
of ¢ ” she asked, looking up at 
his face. 

He paused a moment before 
replying. “I’m not sure— 
partly of shooting, I think ; 
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and then I was thinking the 
Almighty made you very well,” 

“‘T know that. But He made 
Is it so very 


you well too. 
important ? ” 

‘For me? Well—I want 
health and strength only, 
You’ve got looks, and you 
wouldn’t know how important 
they are until you’ve lost 
them.” 

**Don’t make me shiver! 
D’you think good looks mean 
happiness for a girl? ” 

“IT don’t know. Are you 
happy ?”’ 

*“No—I don’t think I ever 
am. I’m usually bored, you 
see.” 

Dicky did not answer. He 
was again searching the moor 
before him with brows drawn 
down over his deep-set brown 
eyes. As he finished his scout- 
ing and looked down, the girl 
spoke again. ‘‘ What is your 
ideal for a happy life, then ? ” 

“A fast ship, an occasional 
war, eleven hunters, and a 
grouse moor.”’ Dicky’s answer 
came with no hesitation. 

“That’s a man’s life. Do 
you have no idea of women in 
it?” 

** Yes, of a sort.” 

** Must she live the same life 
as you and do the same things ? 
Wouldn’t she be rather a man- 
nish type to be able to do it 
all ? ” 

“No. She’d do what she 
liked. But she’d understand 
what I liked, and she’d be— 
well——”’ 

“Yes, go on.” 

“Here they come, half a 
mile off, and coming high.” 
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He opened and closed his gun 
to make sure that it was loaded, 
and crouched a little against 
the front of the butt. Elsie 
moved closer back against the 
wall. ‘“‘Go on—tell me,” she 
said. ‘‘ You’ve got time.” 
“Who? Oh yes. I mean, 
she’d be genuine right through 
—like these gun-barrels—clean 
stufi—here they are! Ten— 
twenty — thirty — In manus 
tuas, Domine ’’—bang—bang. 
The stream of birds took two 
or three minutes to pass over. 
Dicky loaded and fired in swift 
cool haste, taking all his shots 
in front and crooning a hymn 
(or rather a perverted maritime 
version of a hymn) in a raucous 
and distrait manner. Elsie 
crouched beside and a little 
behind him; a succession of 
ejected cartridge-cases struck 


either her or the walls around. 
Bang—bang—‘‘ Holy, holy, holy, 
all the saints adore Thee ’— 
bang — “‘damn!” — bang— 
“Sorry, mind your feet... . 
All the hands are wait-ing to 
wash ”’— bang — bang — “‘ their 


dirty clothes. Tanky, Tanky, 
Tanky, serve out washing 
wat-er ’—bang—‘‘ ah! Where 
the waters com-ing from ”— 
bang—bang—“‘ Gawd A’mighty 
knows ’’—bang. Elsie, if she 
had ever had any fears on the 
subject, need not have been 
concerned as to the possible 
interference her presence in the 
butt would make to Dicky’s 
shooting. He fired with the 
quick fling of a practised ex- 
pert; he sang, or rather hummed 
with the restrained nonchalance 
of a distant Zeppelin, and he 
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paid no more attention to his 
companion than if she had been 
a footstool. The pack thinned 
to broods, the broods to single 
birds, and then Dicky was 
resting a warm gun on his hip 
and looking round with the 
air of the victor of Tannen- 
berg. ‘“‘ My word! that was 
the stuff, wasn’t it? Eighteen 
down and no runners—better 
than Zeebrugge, eh ? ” 

Elsie climbed cautiously to 
her seat again and straightened 
her cap and hair. Then she 
slid a hand down her skirt and 
tenderly stroked her right tibia 
on the spot where an iron- 
studded boot had left its mark 
on her stocking. ‘“‘ Ooh!” she 
said, ‘ooh! you did hurt.” 
She raised her dainty head, and 
looked plaintively up to him 
for sympathy. Bang—bang— 
“Holy, holy, holy, all the 
saints adore Thee ”’—bang. .. . 

The plaintive look left, and 
if Dicky had not been other- 
wise occupied at the moment 
he might have seen it replaced 
by the piqued expression of 
the Medusa just before de- 
capitation. The drive ended 
in a flurry of shots all along 
the line, and Elsie rose stiffly 
to her feet with a brave smile. 
She limped the few steps across 
the butt, and looked out to- 
wards the drivers; few one- 
legged heroes of the war have 
limped more obviously. Her 
hands resting on the damp peat, 
she waited for a question. 

“Did you see where those 
two high ones fell ?—out be- 
hind, I mean. Weren’t you 
looking ? Oh! I thought you'd 
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been marking ’em. All right, 
I'll find ’em.” He swung out 
of the butt and with two drivers 
in attendance began a circular 
tour, picking up birds all the 
way. Elsie watched him for 
two minutes, then sighed, lifted 
her skirt, brushed her stocking 
clean, and passed out of the 
butt and away. Dicky looked 
up from his search as she 
walked briskly past him to- 
wards the next butt, and con- 
tinued his conversation. ‘‘ Yes,’’ 
he said to the keeper, “ there 
are two close together here, 
and one by that tussock of 
grass.” 

For the remainder of the 
day’s shooting Dicky’s com- 
pany was exclusively male. 
Birds were plentiful over and 
past his butts, and his shooting 
improved steadily. He noticed 
that Elsie was sharing the butt 
of each gun in_ succession. 
He supposed this was her 
original programme, and re- 
flected that it was very polite 
of her. The idea that she was 
avoiding his society never en- 
tered his head. At the end of 
the last drive the guns gathered 
together on the road, and sorted 
themselves out for the two-mile 
walk home. Captain Thwaite 
and the two girls started off 
at once at a brisk pace, 
and Dicky and Chapman fol- 
lowed. The road led downhill 
towards the sunset and home. 
On each side lay miles of 
heather, and the call of curlew 
disturbed by the last drive 
accompanied the sound of 
tramping feet as guns and 
drivers plodded along. Chap- 
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man looked at Dicky sidelong 
for a while, and then— 

“Nice girls those two. You 
had one in your butt, didn’t 
you?” 

“Yes, for one drive. She 
wasn’t in the way, though.” 

“No, you wouldn’t find her 
in the way. She came to me 
for a bit, too.” 

Dicky looked up sharply. 
He had met that tone of voice 
before. It is common to the 
Navy, where men have reduced 
the art of “drawing” to a 
science. ‘“‘ What’s the joke?” 
he said. ‘‘I’ll buy it.” 

“Oh, nothing!” Chapman 
laughed. ‘‘I wondered if you 
were a confirmed bachelor like 
me or not.” 

“TI think I am. I hate the 
modern girl. But those two 
seem quite decent. Not that 
I’m in a state of collapse about 
them, I mean, but——’” 

“TI know—you just like ’em. 
The young one—Elsie, now; 
you wouldn’t call her modern, 
would you ? ” 

“* Well, I—no, I don’t think 
so. She’s better than the 
regular London type, though.” 

“TI see” (Dicky looked up 
suspiciously again). ‘‘ Well, you 
won’t meet any girls at my 
place when you come. I'm 
going to tell Hansard you're 
driving back with me to-morrow 
after shooting. I think he'll 
let you go all right, and then 
you can have time to settle in 
before you meet my party.” 

“Well, it’s awfully kind of 
you, and you know I want to 
come. Are you sure Hansard 
won’t mind ? ” 
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“Quite sure. He'll get the 
news to-night—they’ll report 
progress... .” 

“ What news ? ” 

** You’ve probably never met 
a syndicate grouse-shoot, have 
you?” (Chapman seemed to 
evade questions in quite a 
feminine way.) ‘I think you’ll 
be amused. That’s what mine 
is. I’m captain of it, because 
I live beside it, and there are 
seven other guns. I don’t 
know how you'll get on with 
’em, but I think you can keep 
yourend up. They may puzzle 
you at first.” 

“But how do I come in? 
They can’t all have guests, can 
they ? ” 

“You're my guest. And 
that means you’re the guest of 
the shoot. We draw for turns 
in asking guests. Another man 
drew the guest-ticket this time 
and I was second, which meant 
I could put a guest in if a 
vacancy occurred. One of the 
guns has postponed coming be- 
cause he caught a chill, so there 
you are——”’ 

“ Well, it’s very good of you 
and lucky for me. I’m grate- 
ful for his chill, anyhow.” 

** Aye, an’ so’s he, I expect. 
From what I know of him he’d be 
fair druffen when he caught it.”’ 

“ Fair what ? ” 

“ Druffen — fresh — drunk. 
WhenI’m not being respectable, 
as I am when I’m here, I talk 
the local language. You'll hear 
little else at my place—Moor- 
dyke. They’re all Yorkshire 
men.” 

“Do you put them all up 
for shooting ? ” 
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“ Aye—I’m there, and it’s 
convenient. If they don’t like 
it, or if I don’t like them, they 
can go to t’ pub.” 

** Do you ever turn them out 
to the pub ? ” 

“IT turned one out once. 
He had part whisky and was 
noisy.” 

“Didn’t he mind — after- 
wards.” 

“Why should he? He came 
back in a day or two, and he’s 
a right sort of chap. But I 
didn’t like him bringing} a 
lass into my place, an’ he 
druffen. I draw the line, you 
see.” 

“IT see. Well, I’ll try not to 
misbehave.” 

** Ah—you’re a guest. You 
can bring any—— Dammit, 
you're pulling my leg, sailor. 
All right, you'll find your level 
at Moordyke. They’ll pull 
yours if you give ’em a chance. 
But you'll get some shooting, 
and you'll meet some new 
types. You were plating ‘em 
this afternoon all right. That’s 
@ nice gun of yours, and it 
kills clean. Thank God! here’s 
the house. My boots are not 
as easy as I’d like ’°em. Come 
on, let’s get upstairs quick and 
dig-in in the bathrooms. I 
want to get my things off.” 

Dicky took his gun and case 
to his room with him. He had 
not the courage to explain to 
the gloomy keeper that he 
liked to do his own gun- 
cleaning, and the removal of 
the weapon from the man’s 
reach was a simple, though 
pusillanimous, way out of the 
difficulty. He shed his clothes, 
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kicking them in a tumbled 
wet heap into a corner, bathed 
in luxury, cleaned his gun, 
washed again to remove the 
resultant taint of Rangoon oil 
from his person, and dressed 
with a feeling of gentle content- 
ment. He found Chapman and 
Thwaite already in the smoking- 
room, and joined them in a 
whisky-and-soda. They were 
discussing the country round 
the moor, and the north of 
Yorkshire generally. Dicky, 
in his ignorance, could only 
listen. 

“Of course they’re Scandi- 
navian,’ said Thwaite. “I 
am—and you are too. Where 
do you come from, Fancett ?” 

““Scotland—Lowlands. Id 
be Frisian or Norwegian, I 
expect. But who’s Scandi- 
navian here ? ” 

“Why, all the district. Have 
you seen Hubberholme Church ? 
No, of course you haven't. 
Well, it’s Saxon, and must be 
about 1000 a.p. It’s got the 
rood-screen still in place, and 
the wood is painted like the 
carts in Norway are. Why, the 
name’s Danish even.” 

“‘T should think you're right. 
But who says you're not Scan- 
dinavian ? ” 

“This heathen here. He 
says were German—Saxon, at 
least.” 

** Well, that’s much the same 
thing, isn’t it ? ” 

“Lord, no. They’re Frisi- 
ans over by Scarborough and 
Whitby, but we’re Danes in 
here. I’m sure of it.” 

“Well, my history’s a bit 
rocky, but the Danes were 
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just about all over England 
one time, weren’t they? They 
went to Chester, anyway.” 

“ History’s no use. There 
isn’t any for this district. But 
Chapman’ll tell you the popula- 
tion hasn’t changed since be- 
fore the Conquest. He’s got 
the local knowledge, but I 
think he draws wrong con- 
clusions.” 

Chapman took his pipe from 
his mouth. 


“There’s no argument, 
really,” he said. “ Thwaite 
wants to pin me down 


to saying we're all from one 
part of Europe. I think 
we mostly came from Norway 
and Denmark, but I think 
there’s a lot of Norman blood 
as well. But as that’s much 
the same thing as Scandi- 
navian, I don’t see that it 
matters. All I know is that 
the old Northumbrian language 
was the chief language in Eng- 
land up to the Conquest, and 
that the Midland English re- 
placed it as the common tongue. 
And I know that the language 
here hasn’t altered much since 
Shakespeare’s day. The Danes 
and Frisians and Normans came 
across here, but they all found 
a part-Roman population. The 
country’s full of Roman stuff, 
like roads and camps. I say 
that you can’t say that this 
country’s anything in particu- 
lar now, because it’s a mixture 
of all sorts. It’s too compli- 
cated to work out. For one 
thing, how could the Danes 
have bred a new population 
out of what they found here ? 
A man, as a rule, only marries 
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in his own dale here, Wharf- 
dale to Wharfdale, and Wens- 
leydale to Wensleydale—the 
country folk, that is; the town 
folk marry anywhere. What 
I think is that the people take 
on the looks of the country 
they’re bred in—like rabbits 
in the Arctic. Look, now: 
we've got potters—rutlers— 
gipsies you’d call *em—in this 
country—lots of ’em. Good 
men, too. Now they’re a 
clan. They cling together like 
Jews, and they don’t marry 
outside the gipsy race. Well, 
they ought to be like gipsies, 
then—black an’ Moorish look- 
ing—but they aren’t. They’re 
just like everybody else—some 
tall and fair-haired, and some 
little and dark. I think people 
are just a mixture of all sorts, 
and they grow like the country 
they live in. You can tell a 
dalesman by his legs anywhere, 
if you see his calves, and you 
can’t mistake a pit-lad. Why, 
you take a lad from here and put 
him in a colliery for five years, 
and you’d say he was a bandy- 
legged Celt when you saw him 
again. As for this part being 
Danish—look at the language ! 
A mixture of old Northumbrian 
and Scotch—no Danish about 
it. I bet Caedmon of Whitby, 
if he came out of his seventh- 
century grave, could make him- 
self clear if he wanted a right 
sharp bottle of ale in t’ pub 
here now. Anyhow, neither 
you or I know much about it, 
80 we can’t lay down the law. 
We'll make Fancett here think 
we know all about it, and we 
don’t.” 
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** But hold on a minute,” said 
Dicky. ‘‘ Why Scotch? We’re 
a long way from Scotland 
here.” 

“We are now, but the old 
frontier was only a few miles 
from here once—five miles off, 
say. And this country has 
traded with Scotland as far 
back as history goes. There 
are farms here now that sell 
the same local-bred sheep to 
the same farms in Scotland 
that have done the same trade 
every year for hundreds of 
years. There’s nothing changes 
as little as sheep-deaJing. The 
pack - trails and drover - trails 
over the moors up to Carlisle 
and the North are older than 
any of your Pilgrims’ ways and 
early roads down South. Why 
didn’t Kipling come and live 
here? He stuck to the South 
and wrote about Sussex. He’d 
have had more to write of here, 
and this country’s the old 
England—not civilised places 
like Sussex.” 

“Sick ’em, lad! Speak to 
‘em, then.” (Thwaite was 
chuckling with amusement.) 

** Yes, you devil—you’ve got 
no patriotism, and you laugh 


at mine. I believe you're a 
renegade. Come on, we'll have 
to move. I hear skirts going 


past to the drawing-room. If 
you want to know more of 
Yorkshire, you'll have to ask 
about it at Moordyke, sailor. 
That’s real Yorkshire, and it’ll 
amuse you.” 

Dicky found himself next to 
Elsie again at dinner. He 


had been wondering if he had 
in any way “ blotted his copy- 
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book” during the course of 
the afternoon, but decided that 
he could not have done so. 
She showed no sign of having 
been offended, and chatted 
cheerfully on a multitude of 
topics, most of which were 
rather outside his conversa- 
tional range. He joined her 
in the drawing-room after 
dinner with a certain feeling 
of pleasurable relief, the talk 
over the port having been 
entirely political, and, to him, 
rather insincere. As he ap- 
proached her chair Elsie 
jumped up and came towards 
him. ‘‘ You're not to sit down 
and be comfortable yet,’ she 
said. ‘It’s a lovely evening, 
and you’ve got to come and 
see the view down the dale 
from the tower. Come along 
—I’ve only got to pick a 
scarf up. Phyllis! take Mr 
Pennistone up—I’m sure he’d 
like to come.” 

Dicky followed her from the 
room, hearing as he left Penni- 
stone’s firm refusal to commit 
himself to any climbing exer- 
cise after dinner. Elsie led 
him through two rooms, along 
@ passage, and then up a 
narrow staircase that seemed 
to be never-ending. The steps 
were very worn, and the walls 
cold and rough. Each turn of 
the stairs gave access to light- 
switches, which they made and 
broke successively as they 
passed. The climb ended sud- 
denly in a door. Dicky pushed 
it open, and they stepped out 
to the lead roof of the tower, 
and stood looking over the 
low wall to the dark blue of 
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the sky and the twilight of the 
valley. To the north-west the 
sky was still bright over the 
path of the sun, and though 
it was nine o’clock it was clear 
enough to see for miles over 
the fields and villages below. 

“How old is the tower?” 
said Dicky. ‘‘ Norman, isn’t 
it?” 

“Yes, I don’t know when 
it was built. It used to be a 
monastery or something. The 
rest of the house is new.” 

** Well, the monks had bad 
consciences if it was. The 
walls are five feet through, and 
big blocks at that. What a 
perfect view ! ” 

“Yes; but I notice you're 
looking up at the moor as much 
as down the dale. Won’t you 
condescend to civilisation occa- 
sionally ? ” 

“‘ Now you're after me again 
about something, Miss Han- 
sard. What is it I keep saying 
wrong ? ” 

“‘T don’t think you say any- 
thing wrong. But you and I 
like different things, you see. 
I hate the moors because I’m 
afraid of them, and you're 80 
much part of the moor and 
you despise the things I like.” 

“ But, you know—you mean 
you dislike me too—like the 
moors ? ”’ 

“I’m not sure. Perhaps 
that’s it——”’ 

*T’m sorry for that—I don’t 
like being disliked by any one.” 

“Mr Chapman doesn’t dis- 
like you. He’s been talking 
about you to me.” 

“TJ like him. But I’m sorry 
you think I’m no good.” 
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“Did I say that? I don’t 
4hink so.” She stood up and 
faced him. She held her scarf 
across her back, her hands out 
behind her. Her head was 
tilted back a little, and the 
evening after-glow shone on her 
white face. Dicky caught his 
breath and stepped close to 
her. His hands slowly took 
hold of hers and brought them 
round to his chest—the scarf 
sliding up over her white shoul- 
ders. For a second they stood 
motionless, then she stepped 
back and laughed. 

“Thank you,” she said. 
“That was just a sop to my 
vanity. Now we can talk 
sensibly.” She threw the scarf 
across the parapet and sat on 
it. ‘“‘ You’d have asked me to 
marry you in a minute, wouldn’t 
you? and you’d have wished 
you hadn’t if I’d taken you 
up. You see, I like you, you 
dour man, and even if I want- 
ed to I wouldn’t marry you. 
We’re not suited quite, are 
we?” 

Dicky was somewhat startled 
and puzzled. He was also, if 
the truth must be told, a little 
relieved. ‘Well, I’m afraid 
I’m not up to your standard, 
am I?” 

“Now don’t try and pay 
compliments ; it doesn’t suit 
you. How is it I was able to 
make you come so near to 
being silly just now? You 
only came here yesterday.” 

“Well, I suppose because 
I'm a man and you're a 
very beautiful girl. Is that 
right ? ” 

“Yes, that’s right—and you 
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don’t want to marry just for 
that reason, do you?” 

“No. But why such a fuss 
about getting married at all? 
It’s not such an important 
thing.” 

“Not for you. But what 
else have I or any other girl 
of my lot got to think of?” 

“But you could marry 
who you _ liked, couldn’t 
you ? ” 

Elsie paused before replying. 
“ Listen,” she said. “‘ This is 
my revolution, and I’m telling 
you because I must tell some 
man, and you don’t repeat 
things. I think I’m crazy to- 
night too. I’ve got nothing to 
give a@ man except my looks. 
I’ve got none of the ideas men 
want, except the men I used 
to think counted, and I’ve 
known a long time that they 
don’t. I’m just an amateur 
chorus-girl or a slave for the 
market. I know that I shall 
have to marry some day, and 
I know now that it won’t be 
to a decent man. I know the 
sort of man I'll marry. He'll 
be one of the type that will 
want to buy me after he’s seen 
me once or twice. I used to 
think I was a great success. 
Now I know that my audience 
was not worth stooping to, but 
one day I shall have to be 
taken away by one of them 
like a horse from a fair. One 
day you'll find some one as 
you described her—as genuine 
as your gun-barrels,—but she 
won’t be like me. D’you think 
I’m mad ? ” 

“No, I think you’re very 
sane. But I think you’ve got 
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a fit of morbid self-deprecia- 
tion——_”’ 

“Do you? Do you think 
the sort of men you are friends 
with would want me ? ” 

** Well, no—not at first. But 
if you talked to them like this 
they’d find out.”’ 

“And I wouldn’t talk like 
this to a man I wanted—and 
it’s too late for me to change. 
I must go on as I started.” 
She shivered, and looked up at 
the stars. ‘‘ Take me down 
again. They'll want me to 
sing or something, and we’ve 
been here too long.” At the 
top of the stairs she turned 
and looked up at him. “ Are 
you going to laugh when you 
think of this to-night ? ”’ 

Dicky slung the loop of her 
abandoned scarf over her head 
and round her shoulders. He 
did it as nonchalantly as if she 
had been of his own sex. ‘“ No,” 
he said, ‘‘ but I’m going to kick 
myself for being such a fool 
as to judge by first impres- 
sions.” 

** And what does that mean?”’ 

“I thought the gun-barrels 
were factory-made. They’re 
not. They’re the real thing.” 

“Thank you, sailor,” said 
Elsie. ‘I don’t think you’re 
right, but I’ll hope it’s true.” 
She ran down the stairs in 
front of him, whistling a catchy 
dancing tune ; the serious mood 
had passed, and she seemed the 
spoiled child of London again. 


Dicky was down early 
to breakfast, and found his 
host standing by the dining- 
room fire engaged in glancing 
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through a pile of correspon- 
dence. ‘‘Good morning, Fan. 
cett. Hope you slept well? 
That’s right. The coffee’s 
ready. You’d better help your- 
self and start. Er—Chapman 
tells me he wants to take you 
off this evening to shoot with 
him. No—not at all, not at 
all—glad you’re getting the 
chance of sport. Did—er— 
Chapman tell you anything 
about the place—er—the peo- 
ple——”’ 

*“Oh yes. He said they were 
a straightforward lot—a syndi- 
cate; he said I’d like them.” 

“Oh, quite straightforward 
—yes—have some bacon—but 
what I wanted to mention was 
that they’re perhaps not quite 
what we’re used to, eh? Of 
course, you naval men knock 
about a lot, and you’re a man 
of the world. You see—er— 
Chapman now—a charming 
man—very well off, I’m told, 
but, of course—you noticed 
yourself, I expect — er — here 
come some of the others. Are 
you ready for more coffee ? ” 

Dicky could have kicked 
Hansard just then. He would 
certainly have answered with 
some gentle sarcasm had not 
the arrival of an audience 
checked him. His training had 
taught him to hate all snobs 
and all hypocrisy, and to judge 
all men by what they did and 
by their acts. This was natural, 
for the sea takes no count of 
@ man’s pretensions—only re- 
sults are any good when one 
has to deal with either nature 
or an enemy. He had more 
respect for a chimney-sweep, if 
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he was a good chimney-sweep, 
than for a Cabinet Minister, 
if he was a bad Cabinet Minis- 
ter. He wondered if Hansard 
had ever reflected that one 
corpse is much the same as 
another after three weeks. At 
this point he decided that such 
grim ideas were out of place at 
breakfast, and began to chat 
with his placid hostess, who 
gravely repeated to him her 
advice of the previous day— 
namely, that he should wear 
plenty of thick clothes on the 
moor,—advice he had no in- 
tention of following. 

The day was overcast and 
threatening ; the first drops of 
rain fell as the party was leav- 
ing the house, and there was a 
general break back to fetch 
mackintoshes and other water- 
proofs. In drizzling mist they 
walked up the steep hill and 
the first drive began. Dicky 
started to shed his coat on 
arrival in his butt, but changed 
his mind as the drizzle changed 
to a steady downpour. He 
felt rather cramped in a water- 
proof, and doubted his ability 
to shoot quickly in it. The 
floor of the butt was an evil 
quagmire, the rain beaded on 
his well-oiled gun - barrels, 
dripped from his hands, and 
beat on the heather in long 
driving waves. A big brood 
came down the line out of 
range from him, swung in be- 
tween Pennistone and Hansard, 
and as a result of four barrels 
left one of their number flut- 
tering behind the butts. The 
birds came wild and wide, un- 
able for the rain to see where 
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they were going, all flying low, 
and some pitching short eighty 
yards in front of the guns, to 
rise and turn back as the drivers 
approached. 

The drive ended with the 
small score of five and a half 
brace, of which Dicky was 
responsible for a brace only. 
His misses we will not inquire 
into. Hansard came up the 
line and called a halt. ‘It’s 
no good while this lasts. We'll 
move up to the Lead-house 
over there, and shelter till it 
improves—everybody— drivers 
and all.” 

The company turned up its 
collective coat collar and moved. 
A quarter of a mile uphill the 
Lead-house (a barn-like stone 
building which had some half- 
forgotten connection with the 
disused lead-mines on the moor) 
showed dimly through the rain. 
They entered through a low 
arch on the lee side and found 
themselves sharing the draughty 
ramshackle building with half 
a score of black-faced sheep, 
who, after charging violently 
round for half a minute, bolted 
out, upsetting two dogs as they 
left, and being enthusiastically 
assisted in their flight by the 
delighted shrieks of some of the 
boys. Hansard led the guns 
to a corner, where they could 
sit on their cartridge-bags with 
their backs against the rough 
wall. The flankers and drivers 
herded against the farther wall, 
and one boy, producing a 
mouth-organ, began to play 
jigs in a minor key. The scent 
of wet tweed and wool began 
to fill the air, and mixed with 
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the scents of tobacco-smoke 
and dogs. 

The guns huddled together 
and conferred—Hansard, Play- 
ton, and Pennistone disagree- 
ing on the weather prospects 
and the possibility of sport. 
Dicky hoped they would go 
on shooting at all costs, and 
played with Lady’s steaming 
ears. She rested her head on 
his knee, and watched her 
master’s face with unwinking 
devotion. The mouth - organ 
began to play a simple air, 
and a tall flanker crouching 
by the wall stood up and began 
to sing. His song was quite 
unintelligible to Dicky. All he 
could catch of it was a refrain 
which said, ‘On Ilkley Moor 
*baht at,’ and that didn’t 
seem to mean much. He 
nudged Chapman. 

** What’s it all about ? ” 

** Oh, it’s a sad story. It’s 
about a man who went on the 
moor ‘’baht ’at’ (that means 
without a hat), and caught 
his death of cold—and died 
and was buried—and the worms 
ate him—and the ducks ate 
the worms—and we ate the 
ducks, and——”’ 

**Good Lord, how cheerful ! 
How many verses are there ? ” 

“IT don’t know. I’ve never 
heard more than forty, but 
then I’m not a good stayer. 
If this rain keeps up we ought 
to hear a lot of it. D’you see 
that old chap in the corner ? 
the one with the long stick ? 
Well, he used to hunt with 
John Peel—in his coat so gray 
(it was gray, you know—“ gay ”’ 
is a misprint in the song). He 
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was only two years old at the 
time, but his father used to 
run after the hounds carrying 
him on his back. It’s a wonder 
he didn’t die of it, for after a 
kill they used to drink till they 
couldn’t see, and his mother 
used to come and collect him 
from t’ pub and take him home, 
They can’t do much in this 
country *thout wetting it. See 
the little chap in blue jersey ? 
His father’s family have had 
the same farm here since as 
far back as any one can tell 
—back to Roman times, per- 
haps ; there’s a Roman founda- 
tion in their cattle-yard, any- 
how, and the Roman road to 
Scotland runs past their gate. 
His father says the Roman 
house was the pub that sup- 
plied the camp at top o’ t’ pass, 
and for all I know he’s right. 
His forebears may have kept 
t’ pub like.” 

“ What’s his name ? ” 

** Chapman — good man, I 
think. There’s a matter of 
twenty of ’em in this dale. 
There’s a Thwaite here too. 
He’s next to chap singing. 
Names here are like in Scot- 
land—all the same in one dis- 
trict; did I see you putting a 
flask in your pocket as you 
started? What do you say? 
Good man—here’s luck.” 

Dicky received the flask back 
and looked round. Playton and 
Thwaite had also produced 
liquid cheerfulness, and the 
guns generally seemed well 
supplied. He took a pull him- 
self, and closed the cap thought- 
fully. ‘‘ Look at your old John 
Peel follower,” he said. ‘‘ He’s 
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wet through, and he’s over 
eighty. Shall I chuck him this 
flask ? ”’ 

“Don’t chuck it—one of 
‘em ‘ll fetch it.” Chapman 
held the flask up, and attracted 
the keeper’s eye. That official 
showed no facial recognition 
of the signal, but he touched 
his big black retriever with 
his foot, and moved a horny 
hand. The dog stood up, 
studied his master and Chap- 
man for a moment, and then 
tiptoed across the barn to take 
the flask gently in his mouth 
and carry it back at a trot to 
the keeper’s hand. The re- 
cipient looked at the initials, 
drank, and passed it to his 
neighbour. 

“Yes,” said § Chapman. 
“You'll say that’s a good dog. 
It’s not a bad dog, but that’s 
not the way to bring it up. 
Never let your dog take metal 
in his mouth, sailor—that is, 
if you want to have the birds 
plucked at home and not on t’ 
moor.” 

Dicky laughed. “ That 
flask’s being plucked,’’ he said. 
“It'll only last about half a 
dozen of ’em. It’s all right, 
though — grandfather’s got a 
pull at it.” 

“ Aye — you’ve. lost your 
whisky. But there’s more to 
be got. They'll think ne waur 
o’ you for sendin’ it.”’ 

“O Lord! I don’t mind. 
Pity it’s not a bottle——” 

“Tl bet there’s a bottle or 
more under this roof now.” 
He turned to answer Hansard. 
“Yes, I think you’re right— 
it’s clearing in patches, but 
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we won't do much good to- 
day.” 

“What do you think, then ? 
Try another drive, or go home?”’ 

“Well ’—a nudge in the 
back from Dicky made him 
change his mind (and Dicky 
realised at the same moment 
that it was a remarkably quick 
and sensitive mind)—‘“ I’d say 
try another drive; you’ve got 
all the men out for the day, 
and we’re all wet anyhow and 
can’t get wetter. It’s better 
than sitting indoors.” 

*“* All right, then.” Hansard 
rose to his feet and beckoned 
the keeper. Guns and men 
got up stiffly and began to 
move to the door. The rain 
had eased a little, but it was 
still a distinctly wet day. As 
the procession started on up 
the hill, Dicky touched Chap- 
man’s arm. “I say,” he said, 
“a chap’s just given me my 
flask back, and——”’ 

** Well, they wouldn’t pinch 
itu”? 

“Tt’s not that. It’s full 
again.” 

** Ah—well, I told you there 
was probably some whisky 
about. They all had a pull 
at yours for luck, and they 
filled it again for fear you’d go 
dry.” 

** But is that usual ? ” 

** No—but you're a stranger 
here, d’you see, and they think 
you're a decent sort.” 

*‘That’s polite of ’°em. But 
they must be quick at forming 
ideas, then.” 

“They're not. They’ve 
watched you and discussed 
you and made up their minds 
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about you, and if you happen 
to go into a pub now and one 
of ’em sees you and asks you 
to drink, why—you take t’ 
drink. If you don’t he'll alter 
his opinion. Have you got a 
cartridge extractor ? ”’ 

‘Yes ; d’you want it? ”’ 

“Yes, I may. But you may, 
too. I’m next butt, so if I get 
hung up with wet cartridges 
Ill send my man up to you. 
This is just the day for ejectors 
to stick.” 

The drivers turned up a 
rough sheep-track to the left, 
and the guns plodded on in 
silence. At least two of them 
were wishing that the order 
had been given for home in- 
stead of another drive. The 
rain was coming down heavier 
all the time, and the visibility 
was reduced to a few hundred 
yards only. The butts loomed 
up suddenly ahead, and one 
by one the dripping shooters 
sought the doubtful shelter 
of their allotted positions. 
Even Dicky’s enthusiasm was 
a little damped at the prospect, 
and his zeal was yet further 
reduced by finding the drain 
of his butt choked and a foot 
of brown water on the floor. 
He kicked away the fallen 
peats that obstructed the chan- 
nel, waited till the muddy 
river had gushed out, and then 
entered, his boots sinking up 
to the anklets in the entrance. 
He took two cartridges from 
his pocket, and on trying to 
load discovered that they were 
wet and swollen. A couple 
of oaths and a jerk got them 
out of the chamber, and he 
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loaded with fresh cartridges 
from his bag. Then followed 
&® pause, a wait, an age of 
dulness, while the cold rain 
found its way down the knees 
of his breeches, to meet the 
warmer waves that capillary 
attraction was leading upwards 
from his feet. After a full 
half-hour he had come to the 
conclusion that it was just 
the ideal day to spend in bed, 
when the first birds arrived, 
Two passed him unfired at, 
and a few passed down. the 
line greeted by scattered shots, 
Just then the rain began to 
stop, a pale sun broke for an 
instant through the clouds, and 
the visibility rose to a mile. 
Along the line he could see 
the heads of guns appearing 
as they ceased to crouch from 
the wind, and he straightened 
up and brushed the water 
from his gun-barrels with his 
hand. Grouse appeared sud- 
denly in front—twenty feet 
high. He took the leading 
bird forty yards out, and killed 
him well. The second he missed 
through letting it get too close; 
its rate of change (as the Navy 
would call it) rose to an im- 
possible amount for his gun 
to follow as it whipped over- 
head, and his shot cut the air 
three feet behind it. Two 
single birds came down the 
line, a long way out in front 
of him. He dropped one with 
his second barrel, and the 
other was missed by two guns 
before Hansard stopped it. He 
saw Playton kill a brace of 
high ones very prettily, missed 
a low one himself, and then 
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left. his damp shelter to greet 
the approaching drivers, He 
picked up one of his birds, 
and shouted to the man nearest 
his second one to look for it. 
It was found after a short 
interval, having evidently, from 
the splashings that the search 
entailed, fallen into water. The 
finder came on, and took the 
first bird from Dicky’s hand. 
“Gor!” he said, “ t’ burrds’ll 
not gi’ shutin’ i’ such weather’s 
yoo. Us chaps and you 
shuters ‘ud be better at t’ 
drinkin’.’’ 

Dicky found himself copying 
the rising intonation of the 
man’s speech. “‘ Aye,’’ he said, 
“or in bed——”’ 

“You're right, and then t’ 
Bible says King Solomon had 
five hunnert wives, and he 
were none sichna fule ney- 
ther.” He lurched on to- 
wards the next butt, leaving 
Dicky rather puzzled and be- 
wildered at his cryptic state- 
ment. 

They tramped back to the 
house with a following wind. 
The rain followed them in 
occasional gusty showers, and 
the wet heather splashed water 
up to their waists. Dicky felt 
thankful that the day was yet 
young, and that there was 
time to get his clothes dried 
before he left with Chapman 
in the evening. As_ they 
dropped down through the 
wood above the house, he 
felt as tired as if they had 
had a full day. His boots 
squelched and leaked on the 
harder ground, and the wet 
knees of his breeches dragged 
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as he walked. The.guns dis- 
persed to their rooms, and the 
sailor’s early training in the 
art of rapid undressing carried 
him into a bathreom fifteen 
seconds before two other half- 
dressed strategists hammered 
vainly on the door. As he lay 
back in the steaming water, 
the thought of the number of 
officers at the moment on 
watch on wet and heaving 
bridges was a great comfort 
to him, and indeed made him 
stretch out a leg luxuriously 
to open the hot-water tap just 
once again. 

Half an hour later, comfort- 
able in lounge-suit and pumps, 
he came down to the smoking- 
room. He occupied a big chair 
by the fire for another twenty 
minutes before the others began 
to arrive, and to lower them- 
selves into arm-chairs with sighs 
of satisfaction. Hansard, on 
entering, rang for hot water 
and the necessary ingredients 
for the supply of toddies, and 
his action was responded to by 
applauding grunts. 

For a while the music of 
tinkling spoons, with occa- 
sional suctional accompani- 
ments, was all that broke the 
silence ; then Hansard, throw- 
ing the ‘ Yorkshire Post’ on 
to the table, remarked that 
the Foreign Secretary’s speech 
of the day before appeared to 
have been well received, 

Nobody seemed inclined to 
reply for a moment... They 
were not quite attuned just then 
to political comments or. argu- 
ment, Then Playton gallantly 
agreed, and added that the 
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Foreign Policy seemed, on the 
whole, to be acceptable to the 
people. 

* Ah, but is it?’ Hansard 
leaned back in his chair and 
crossed his legs. ‘“‘ There is a 
distinct Bolshevist tendency in 
the country which is against 
all foreign policy—as such— 
and in favour of international 
communism. I consider it dan- 
gerous, not perhaps at this 
juncture— but in the near 
future.” 

“But hasn’t some one said 
that we’re all Bolshevists now?” 
asked Dicky. “Oh no!—it 
was Home Rulers or something, 
but we are all Bolshevists now 
to a certain extent.” 

“* A sweeping statement, Fan- 
cett, but I see a grain of truth 
in it, I admit. We are cer- 
tainly all advanced Liberals 
now, if some of us do not 
actually tend to Socialism. But 
we are far from being revolu- 
tionaries.”’ 

“Well ’—Chapman put his 
empty glass on the table—“I 
can see the point of view of a 
Bolshevist, although I’m not 
one. If I had noymoney and 
no prospects of any, but if I 
had a rifle—if I had been 
taught for some years that the 
best man was the one that shot 
first and straightest—if I had 
nothing to lose and everything 
to gain, I’d be a Bolshevist 
with the best of ’em.” 

** But that’s being much too 
sympathetic,” said Hansard. 
“One must respect law and 
order ; one must turn to work 
after war in order to live and 
not to further violence. There 
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may be an uneducated tend- 
ency to dissatisfaction, but the 
constitution of the country 
must be respected.” 

“True; but having taught 
your man that life is cheap, 
and that other people’s rights 
and constitutions are worth 
little, you must expect trouble 
in drawing such ideas out of 
his head again. War propa- 
ganda can’t be switched off 
suddenly—at least, its effects 
can’t.” 

**But the people know that 
they fought for their own liberty 
—they must see it is no use 
fighting for a thing and then 
throwing it away afterwards.” 

Chapman laughed in a grim 
way. ‘You were brought up 
in comfort, Hansard,’’ he said; 
“IT wasn’t. I worked up from 
an apprentice, and I was five 
years in t’mill before I began 
to give myself any education. 
I tell you, it’s a marvel to me 
why our men fought as they 
did, or why they enlisted at all. 
What had they to gain? Noth- 
ing, except their self-respect. 
What had they got to lose! 
Nothing. They might have had 
a change of masters, but their 
wages would have gone on. 
Labour’s worth paying wher- 
ever it is. It’s you and I that 
had the stake to lose, and those 
lads fought for us.” 

“TI think you’re putting our 
men in a poor light, Chap- 
man.” 

“JT don’t think so. I think 
I’m putting them in a much 
better light. They fought for 
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here can say that of our- 
selves.” 

Hansard was silent, and it 
seemed as if he was a little 
hurt at Chapman’s heresies. 
Thwaite broke an awkward 
pause. 

“TI believe you’re a bit of a 
Socialist, Chapman,’’ he said. 

“T?% No—not in practice ; 
I am in theory, just as we all 
are. In Haggate and Harlsyke 
the lads are nearly all Social- 
ists, but they own most of the 
houses there, and I don’t notice 
‘em refusing to take rents for 
‘em either. I’ve got t’mills 
and I get t’brass, and all my 
lads know they can get out of 
clogs and wear shoes like me 
if they get their chance on a 
good market. They don’t 
grudge me t’brass, for it’s my 
risk and my brain that made 
t’mills, but they’ll not call me 
‘My Lord’ if I buy a title 
to-morrow. They judge on 
what a man can do, and not on 
what he can buy i’ Burnley.” 

“But you're all right. Your 
men are on piece-work,” said 
Playton. 

“ Aye, because they want it 
and I want it, and the Union 


ean swing for all they care. 
They don’t give in to Unions. 
They make their own. trade 
wi’ me.” 

** Well, that’s where you’re 
lucky. If my miners were on 
piece-work I’d be better off.” 

“Why is it the cotton and 
wool men do piece-work and 
the miners won’t? ’—Dicky 
was genuinely interested. 

Playton started to answer, 
but Chapman forestalled him. 
‘For one thing, the operatives 
are educated men and the 
miners are not,” he said. ‘‘Edu- 
cate the miners up to Poly- 
technic standard like the Lan- 
cashire lads, and you'll get 
better results all round.” 

Pennistone joined in with a 
side glance at Playton. ‘‘ And 
put the miners on piece-work 
on to the best seams and the 
easiest worked too,” he said. 

Playton gurgled. ‘‘ And how 
the devil could you do that ? ”’ 
he asked. ‘“‘ There’s got to be 
management of a mine. You 
can’t——”’ 

“* Tea’s ready, and you’re not 
to sit talking politics here,” 
came the voice of Phyllis from 
the doorway. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Dicky, in intervals between 
handing tea-cups, sat on the 
sofa with Elsie, Chapman being 
on the other side of him. The 
girl seemed to him much more 
human and natural than before 
her queer outburst on the 
tower-top the previous even- 
ing; there seemed less. con- 


scious an air of posing about 
her, and he noticed that her 
laugh was less artificial and 
more infrequent. Chapman 
may have noticed it also, as 
on one occasion of their both 
rising on cake-fetching expedi- 
tions together he did not show 
confusion when he found on 
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regaining the sofa that he had 
sat down next to her. Nor- 
mally, he would have seized 
the first opportunity of chang- 
ing his place again, but perhaps 
because he knew he would be 
leaving in an hour or two, 
perhaps because the girl’s new 
manner had caused him to 
lower his shield of taciturn 
reserve, he accepted the posi- 
tion philosophically. Dicky 
smiled as he listened to the con- 
versation between the two, re- 
flecting that they must be men- 
tally as far apart as the planets. 

“Yes, rotten to be leaving 
like this—but we've got to 
get on; they’re expecting me 
at Moordyke—got to see the 
keeper and the men, an’ all——’”’ 

“* Have you bought any more 
curiosities or pictures lately ? ”’ 
She leaned forward towards 
Dicky. ‘‘ You know, he col- 
lects all sorts of nice things, 
Mr Fancett.” 

Chapman hesitated before re- 
plying. ‘“‘ Aye,” he said, ‘I’ve 
bought a picture. I’ve been 
wanting it some time. I got 
it from Newcastle.” 

** And what is it? ” 

** Oh, it’s called ‘Carmen in 
Grey and Silver.’ It’s——” 

“TI know,” said Dicky ; “I’d 
have liked it too. It’s fine.” 

** Aye, it’s good. Have you 
seen the Academy this year, 
Miss Hansard ? ”’ 

Elsie did not answer the 
question. She was looking from 
one man to the other with a 
little frown between her arched 
eyebrows. ‘“‘‘Carmen’? Yes, 
I know. A girl standing up. 
And you both like it—why ? ”’ 
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The two men looked vaguely 
round the room as if looking 
for a way of escape. They 
neither of them had the neces- 
sary finesse to enable them to 
guide the conversation into 
another channel, and all they 
could do was to appear rather 
helpless. Elsie suddenly real- 
ised that this was the result of 
her question involving answers 
which might border on senti- 
ment, and that they would 
both sooner die than confess 
to having been guilty of such 
a feeling. She came to the 
realisation rather quickly (for 
her), and with the same un- 
wonted intuition she jumped 
into the gap and extricated 
them. “ Yes,” she said, “I 
know ; but no girl could ever 
be as nice as that girl is. It’s 
a wonderful picture, but it 
isn’t true.” 

Chapman looked sharply 
round at her. ‘‘ You’ve seen 
it?’ He frowned at her 
a while, thinking hard. “I 
know what you mean. The 
model, whoever she was, didn’t 
look like that, but the artist 
knew what he wanted to paint.” 
He was looking at her still with 
a puzzled expression. 

** And he painted a face that 
makes you think of Barrie’s 
plays,” said Dicky. 

** Aye—that’s just right.” 

‘“* And there’s no such girl,” 
said Elsie, smiling a very little. 
“‘Tf you look the whole world 
over there’s no girl as perfect 
as that one looks. If you 
found one nearly like her you’d 
find she was really a little 
beast.” 
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Chapman rose to attend to 


Mrs Hansard’s wants. The 
good lady was hovering in 
dyspeptic indecision between 
a choice of toast and sponge- 
cake. Dieky smiled at Elsie. 
“You're very cynical to-day,” 
he said. “ Why dash a man’s 
hopes of an ideal ? ” 

To his surprise the girl’s 
face suddenly whitened. ‘ Be- 
cause I was the model for that 
picture,” she said, “when I 
was seventeen. I know it’s 
not like me, but it wasn’t really 
meant to be.” 

“Good Lord! And he——” 

“T’m not going to tell him,” 
said Elsie quickly, as Chapman 
came back towards the sofa. 

She did not; but as he and 
Chapman left the room _ to- 
gether to see to the completion 
of their packing, Dicky did. 


An hour later they said 
their good-byes. Pennistone 
had been persuaded to stay 
the night, so that there were 
only the two of them to travel. 
The rain had stopped, and 
there was promise of a fair 
evening. The luggage, the guns 
and cartridges, were stowed in 
the back with wet mackintoshes 
atop, and Chapman’s shooting- 
coat (which he had forgotten 
to get dried) stuffed into the 
pile. 

A round of handshakes, 
laughter, and a chorus of good 
wishes, the car-door slammed, 
and they were away, swinging 
down the drive to the purring 
of thirty horse-power. 

Chapman drove in silence 
for a mile, and then, to Dicky’s 
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surprise, his first remark seemed 
rather inconsequent. 

“I like Barrie’s plays ; don’t 
you?” 

“Eh? Oh yes, dam’ good.” 

“Huh! What d’you think 
of Hansard ? ” 

** Well, I think he’d be much 
more human if he was honest 
with himself. He seems to be 
always thinking of what he 
ought to say instead of what 
he wants to. I suppose it’s a 
Parliamentary way of existing, 
but I’m sure he’d be all right 
if he became a private man 
instead of a public one now 
and then.” 

“Aye; that’s the proper 
way to put it, I suppose. I’d 
say that what he wants is a 
good drunk. I don’t suppose 
he’s ever got market fresh 
and made a proper fool of 
himself; it’d do him a rare 
bit o’ good if he did.” 

There was silence between 
them for a quarter of an hour 
while the car, driven at a speed 
that would give a Surrey police- 
man palpitations, boomed along 
the white and gently rising 
road. Then Chapman eased 
down as a solitary building 
appeared on the crest in front. 
“I’m going to pull up here,” 
he said. ‘“‘ There’s a man at 
t’ pub I want to see about 
t? game-cart to-morrow.” 

“Who? A keeper? ” 

“No; he’s a gaite-holder 
at Moordyke. He runs four 
hundred sheep on’t moor— 
has a hundred gaites——”’ 

* Will he be here ? ” 

“TI think so. He’s meetin’ 
some hogs from Swaledale, and 
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I saw ’em i’ t’pen at Cambodu- 
num.” He slowed and braked 
at the door, and Dicky stepped 
down to let him out. “ Hogs ? 
He’s a pig-drover then ? ” 
“Pigs? No—hogs; I said— 
sheep. They’re on t’move to 
t’market now. Wait and I'll 
see if he’s in.” He stamped in 
through the door, leaving 
Dicky leaning against the near 
wing of the car. The weather 
had cleared and the sky had 
lightened. There was the ex- 
traordinary clearness of air 
which comes after summer rain, 
and the wind whimpered and 
sighed across the moors and 
round the grey stone walls of 
the inn. The view ran for 
miles across the valley to where 
a thin line of white showed as 
the exhaust from an engine on 
the Carlisle line. It was ex- 
cessively lonely and peaceful, 
while at the same time wild 
and primitive. Dicky stretched 
his arms and yawned. Half- 
way through the yawn he 
stopped it and spun round. 
A voice had begun to sing from 
the farm buildings at the back 
of the inn, breaking into the 
silence so abruptly as to really 
startle him. Farm girls are 
known occasionally to sing at 
their work, but they do not 
usually know ‘“‘ Summertime on 
Bredon,”’ or sing in a beauti- 
fully-trained contralto voice. 
It was quite uncanny; the 
song stopped after one verse, 
and then came a whirl of notes 
—rising and falling as they 
echoed out over the moor— 
the ‘Jewel Song” from 
Again the voice 


‘ Faust.’ 
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stopped suddenly, and this 
time there came the clatter 
of buckets and slam of a gate 
to terminate the song. 

Dicky waited a moment, and 
then got back into the car and 
sat down. If the singer was 
moving position he did not 
want to discourage her by 
letting her see her audience. 
A window was thrown up on 
the first floor, just out of sight 
from the road, somebody 
whistled a few sad wailing 
notes, and then in broad old- 
fashioned Yorkshire the girl 
began to sing something new 
to him. The song was perhaps 
as old as Chaucer, but Dicky 
did not know that :— 


‘This ya neet, this ya neet, 
Ivvery neet an’ all, 
Fire an’ fleet an’ can’le leet, 
An’ Christ tak up thy saul. 
When thoo frae hence away art 
passed, 
Ivvery neet an’ all, 
To whinny-moor thoo cooms at last, 
An’ Christ tak up thy saul. 
If ivver thoo gav owther hosen or 
shoon, 
Ivvery neet an’ all, 
Clap thee doon an’ put ’em on, 
An’ Christ tak up thy saul.” 


The song and the tune 
changed suddenly, and the 
voice sang on ‘very clear and 
low :— 


‘© When t’ een grows dim, an’ folk draw 
nigh frae t’other saade o’ t’ grave, 
It’s late to square up awd accoonts a 
gannin’ sowl to save. 
Nea book, nea can’le, bell, nor mass, 
nea priest iv onny lan’, 

When t’ dree neet cooms, can patch a 
sowl, or t’ totterin’ mak to stan’. 
An’ t’ winner sheets they rattled sair, 
an’ t’ mad wild wind did shrill, 
An’ t’ Gabriel ratchets yelp’d aboon, 

a gannin’ sow] to chill. 
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'Twere a dree neet, a dree neet, for 
deeath to don his cowl, 

To staup abroad wi’ whimly treead, 
to claim a gannin’ sowl. 

But laal deeath recks—— ” 


A man’s voice spoke up- 
stairs, and the singer stopped 
suddenly. Dicky heard her 
laugh and the window slammed- 
to. ‘‘ Whoo-wee-oo,”’ said the 
wind, and little cold chills ran 
up his back as he sat in the 
car. ‘‘ This ya neet, this ya 
neet—itvvery neet an’ all.” 
Dicky shook himself and jumped 
out of the car to look up at the 
first-floor windows. Chapman 
came out of the front door and 
approached, pulling on his driv- 
ing-gloves. “‘Sorry. I’ve kept 
you waiting a devil of a time, 
but I’ve squared up for to- 
morrow. Were you sick of 
waiting ? ” 

“Who was the girl singing 
out at the back ? ” 

“TI dunno. Was there one ? 
Pretty ? ”’ 

“T didn’t see her—she was 
out milking or something. She 
had a real voice, like a pro- 
fessional. Dam’ funny hearing 
it here.”’ 

“ You hear anything in York- 
shire. It’s a big county. So 
she was good ? Must have been 
queer in this place. We're 
near the top o’ t’ pass now— 
I’ve heard folk sing o’ nights 
out on moor farms and it 
seemed like opera in London, 
but maybe if I’d been closer 
it wouldn’t ha’ been so good. 
Voice carries like over t’ moor 
—mMaybe you'll find it so over 
water ? ” 

“Yes; though I know I was 
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too close to the girl at that 
pub to be deceived. She wasn’t 
a country girl. But it did make 
me think of a case when I 
heard the same over water, 
and it seemed queer then 
too.’’ 

“Tell it. You won’t find 
out who the girl was. I don’t 
know. Forget it, and tell the 
yarn.” 

“‘ Well, it was off Berbera in 
1903. We were at anchor off 
there waiting for our boats to 
come back. We had a cutter 
and a pinnace out cruising. 
They’d been down the coast 
patrolling for gun-runners, and 
they were due back at sunset 
—eight days away. It was 
the break of the monsoon, and 
it was oily calm with a half 
moon and lots of stars. The 
boats were late, and some of us 
were sitting up on the quarter- 
deck smoking and waiting for 
them. There wasn’t much 
noise—just the voices of the 
part of the watch that was 
waiting up too, coming from 
forward. Then somebody heard 
something, and we stopped talk- 
ing to listen. The men for’ard 
stopped talking as well. Then 
we heard, very far off, a mando- 
line playing and a really good 


voiee singing ‘The Herding 
Song ’—that old Scotch thing. 
D’ye know it? ” 

ce Aye.” 


* Well, the man singing was 
one of our lieutenants, who 
sang well; but we could just 
make out the pinnace he 
was in coming round the point 
three miles off.. We could 
hear every word and note, 
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though. I always remember 
that, because it was queer.” 

“Aye, you would. Is it 
true they can pass news across 
Africa with a drum ? ” 

“Yes, they do have a bush- 
telegraph. But some of the 
things can’t come through that 
way. You know, the natives 
in Alexandria knew of Gordon’s 
death before the telegraph 
brought the news; they knew 
it six hours before, I was told.” 

“ But that’s always cropping 
up. I heard that the loss of 
H.M.S8. Victoria was known in 
London in a few hours, and 
there wasn’t any wireless tele- 
graphy then.” 

“There are so many stories 
of the Victoria you don’t know 
what to believe. I should say 
that there are so many rumours 
always going about that sooner 
or later some of them must be 
true, and then you hear it 
advertised.” 

“And that’s a fact; and 
here’s the last hill, and the 
house is atop of it. You'll be 
glad of a drink and a chair in 
a minute.” 

The big car roared up the 
slope, swung round a sharp 
corner, and drew up before a 
long, low, grey building that 
was hiding in scattered covert 
below the heather. Two men 
appeared from a side-door, and 
without a word began to unload 
the luggage from the back. 
From the few sentences Chap- 
man let fall to them as he got 
out, Dicky gathered they were 
the chauffeur and the keeper 
respectively. 

Chapman led the way into the 
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house, and kicked open a door 
off the hall. A cheery low-ceil- 
inged room was discovered, a 
roaring fire, and a cluster of 
long leather arm-chairs. Ag 
they peeled off their coats 
and scarves, Dicky surveyed 
the surroundings; Chapman 
stamped out into the pas- 
sage with the coats, and his 
voice, in a loud Yorkshire con- 
versation with a distant female 
on the subject of dinner, 
could be heard without. A 
tour of the room gave the 
guest a rough idea of the 
Moordyke atmosphere. The 
bookcase was _ illuminating, 
though a trifle puzzling in 
places. It held a complete 
set of Surtees’ works, and a 
dozen other hunting books; 
F. C. Selous’s books on big- 
game shooting, and a few on the 
same subject by Edward White; 
a dozen books on shooting, 
the earliest being a first edition 
of Colonel Hawker; a few 
modern books on the horse 
and stable management ; three 
on fly-fishing, two on sporting 
dogs. All these were to be 
expected, but mixed among 
them in equal numbers were 
such anachronisms as ‘ The 
Antiquity of Man,’ ‘Men of 
the Old Stone Age,’ &c. ; books 
on porcelain, pictures, music, 
and Renaissance art ; the works 
of Tennyson, Burns, Kipling, 
Spenser, Dante, and Alfred 
Noyes—all mixed up and well 
thumbed. Dicky ran his eye 
over the pictures round the 
room. They were small, and 
in keeping with the low ceiling. 
There were two of “the Cow- 
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poy Artist’s ” best there, each 
a perfect and wonderful revela- 
tion of the horse in movement. 
They were evidently the origi- 
nals. Half a dozen modern 
sporting pictures, in cheap black 
frames, hung on one wall. 
Dicky decided they had been 
cut from the pages of Christ- 
mas numbers of the ‘ Field,’ 
and his guess was not far 
wrong. They were certainly 
well chosen for their accuracy 
in portrayal of action, and 
their presence beside the other 
pictures was typical of the 
direct and unswayed mind of 
their owner. Over the big 
fireplace were three dark Dutch 
paintings in heavy gold frames. 
Dicky stood back and studied 
them. The. fire crackled and 
flared, and a memory began 
to struggle up in his brain. 
Half darkness and shadow and 
shine—no, half a minute— 
and old seafaring men come in 
—he moved up to the largest 
picture to look at it more 
closely. Some one had pen- 
cilled a verse on the wall- 
paper between the picture and 
its neighbour, and Dicky, in 
reading it, found his search 
for a quotation ended. Some 
one had thought of it before 


“They sit there in the shadow and 

shine 

Of the flickering fire of the winter 
night, 

Figures in colour and design, 

Like those by Rembrandt of the 
Rhine— 

Half darkness and half light.” 


His host came into the room, 
and Dicky turned round. His 
VOL. CCX.—NO. MCCLXXIII. 


curiosity as to Chapman’s mind 
and tastes was satisfied—to 
some extent. He was not quite 
sure, however, that it was not 
whetted also by its discoveries. 
Dick’s attitude towards his 
fellow-man was, like the ele- 
phant’s child, full of “ satiable 
curiosity.”” He liked to know 
all about other people’s mental 
processes, work, aims, and ideas. 
It seemed to him that Chapman 
would be found complex. As 
a matter of fact (and it took 
him a little time to find it 
out) Chapman was not. He 
was only simple, direct, and 
straightforward. Consistent ex- 
amples of such types being 
uncommon in the south of 
England, Dicky could hardly 
be blamed for being puzzled 
on meeting one. 

He dropped into a chair at 
his host’s order, and the whisky 
decanter clinked on the edges 
of two glasses. ‘“ Here’s to 
us! Aah—that’s good. Now, 
Sailor, I’d best tell you who’s 
to be here, and what sort of 
asylum you’ve got to.” 

“* Fire away.” 

‘Well, here’s t’ hoose an’ 
this is t’ smoking-room, Some 
says it’s t’ bar, an’ they might 
be right, an’ then——— Drinks 
are in t’ big coo’boord in t’ 
eorner and t’ kettle sits by t’ 
arthstun. Keeper—that’s Ald- 
ridge—lives at t’ back ; keeper’s 
wife cooks—chauffeur does t’ 
boots. When I’m here alone 
Mrs Aldridge fettles my room; 
when we’re a crowd here each 
man fettles his ain—makes bed 
like, an’ all. Well, t’ chaps is 
out now, but they’ll be in ony 
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minute. They went calling 
up t’ dale in t’ cars. There’s 
Outhwaite—cotton fra’ Nelson ; 
a good lad. And Astley o’ 
Bradford—he’s i’ wool and he’s 
a right good shot. He started 
as a working hand (as I did), 
and now he’s owner of two 
companies. There’s Hanlan— 
he’s a policeman i’ Swaledale 
—pal o’ Jim Astley’s,—he’s a 
right sportsman, and comes 
up for the fortnight. Jim has 
to square substitutes to get 
him away. He'll not shoot 
much. He can do it, but he 
likes t’ marking better. There’s 
Jack Hunley—he’s just nowt, 
but he’s all right. Workman ? 
No, he’s Lord Flamborough’s 
son. He’s a decent lad, just 
about twenty-four or near. 
Then there’s Sam Briggs—he’s 
a pal of mine. fHe’ll be shoot- 
ing, and he’s a right good 
shot too. He gets his holiday 
this time 0’ year so as to come 
here. You'll like him—he’s 
stud-groom up at t’ Duke's, 
and looks after t’ hunters. 
There'll be more coming to- 
morrow, but that’s all that’s 
staying i’ t’ hoose now. Clem 
Bates may come to-night, but 
I doubt if he’ll get away from 
t’ office while to-morrow. He 
made eighteen thousand on t’ 
market last week, and wi’ 
trade good like that he won’t 
let up while he can be addlin’ 
brass.” 

Dicky’s brain was reeling. 
The list sounded like the call- 
over of a prisoners’ camp in 
Germany. ‘‘D’you have the 
same party ‘every year?” he 
asked. 


** More or less. There’s usu- 
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ally a new-comer or two, but 
it’s not often they come from 
out of other parts than York- 
shire. You're a foreigner, you 
see. T’ lads ‘ll be interested in 
you, for we don’t see much 0’ 
your trade up in t’ dales.” 

“Well, it’s a mixed bag 
you’ve got. Do your million- 
aires usually shoot with their 
workmen ¢ ” 

Chapman looked sharply at 
Dick, then, apparently reas- 
sured, smiled as he answered. 
“We're not Socialists, if that’s 
what you’re thinking of. We 
think those that have brass 
should keep it if they can. I 
brought you here because I 
guessed you’d fit in the picture, 
There’s a lot i’ London that 
wouldn’t. Now we’ve worked 
and saved and speculated, and 
we've got brass. If we like a 
man we say 80, whether he’s 
a duke or a waiter, and we 
do what we like about it. We 
get no worse work out of our 
men for meeting ’em this sort 
of way, and besides, if we tried 
to put on airs they’d laugh at 
us. If a man’s a good lad we 
like him up here, and we're 
not scared to show it.” 

“In fact, you’ve got the 
same social scale that war 
brings in: @ man’s judged on 
his efficiency.” 

“That’s right. I 
war did do that too.” 

**'Yes—a democracy of dan- 
ger. Yours is a democracy of 
your own. If a man’s a good 
lad, he’s as good as you.” 

“And why not? Why it 
looks queer to you is because 
you haven’t seen it this way 
before. We’ve got brass enough 
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to do as we like. In the south 
when they have that much 
brass they must do as. other 
people like. We like our own 
way best. Here are t’cars——”’ 

A roar of engines capped his 
words, and he rose and went 
tothe door. There was a stamp 
of feet in the hall and the sound 
of gruff voices. Some one 
hailed him loudly, “‘ Eh! Billy. 
We’ve had a —— of a —— 
trip. It’s been rainin’ —— 
buckets, an’ we left Joe Kelsey 
market fresh at Conistone.” 
Chapman lounged back into 
the room and a big square- 
faced man followed him in. 
“ Astley,’’ said the host, “‘ that’s 
Fancett—Navy——”’ 

The square-faced man looked 
Dicky over in a glance, turned 
to Chapman and held out his 
hands—one palm down over 
the back of the other. ‘“‘ Head,” 
said Chapman. 

The top hand slid off. A 
penny, head uppermost, was 
revealed. Astley produced a 
pound note from a trouser- 
pocket, handed it over, and 
looked at Dicky again. Dicky 
smiled and raised his eyebrows 
inquiringly. Instantly the 
hands appeared under his nose 
in the same solemn and ex- 
pectant way—‘ Tails,” said 
Dicky. 

It was not; it was a head. 
Trying to emulate the speed 
with which his opponent had 
done the same thing a moment 
before, Dicky whipped a Brad- 
bury from his pocket and paid 
up. The big man turned about 
and left the room, bellowing 
for the keeper’s wife. Chap- 
man grinned. 
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**He’ll do that every morn- 
ing to you now,” he said; 
*““he’d have missed you out if 
you hadn’t given him the signal 
you'd come in. He does it 
every morning to us at break- 
fast, or whenever he meets one 
of us for the first time in the 
day. He’s from Bradford.” 

“Do they all do that at 
Bradford ? ” 

“Aye, most of ’em. Once 
to each man they meet and 
no more. No doubles or quits. 
Just one cut, sharp. Y’see, 
it’s a matter o’ credit, an’ 
credit’s brass i’ business.” 

The entry of the remainder 
of the party interrupted Dicky’s 
attempts to unravel this cryptic 
explanation. Chapman intro- 
duced them in a whirl of Chris- 
tian and surnames and sat 
down again. There was a 
general subsidence into chairs 
and a babel of talk. All the 
new arrivals seemed to want 
to do two things at once—to 
take off their boots and to get 
something to drink. Eventu- 
ally both these requirements 
were satisfied. There seemed 
to be some arrangement by 
which labour was shared ; per- 
haps the offices were traditional 
and hereditary or perhaps were 
arranged for the occasion, but 
certainly the peer’s son carried 
the boots out to the kitchen, 
and the sporting policeman 
mixed the drinks. A heap of 
slippers by the side of the fire 
was sorted out and distributed, 
and with one accord the guests 
began to clamour for food. 

“And dinner’s been waiting 
this —— hour,” said the host 
cheerfully. ‘‘ Fetch it, and fill 
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up. You don’t work—that’s 
what makes you drink so.” 

Two men rose and went out 
at once. They illustrated be- 
tween them specimens of north 
country Capital and Labour. 
They looked much alike, they 
dressed in much the same way, 
and, as Dicky was to discover, 
they were about equally well- 
read. A clatter of plates and 
dishes from across the hall a 
moment later indicated that 
they held the ranks of butler 
and parlour-maid between them. 
Dicky wondered at the moment 
which of them held the higher 
rank. He discovered later that 
Capital did, possibly owing to 
his reputation as a sound judge 
of wine. 

Following on what seemed to 
go by the local name of “‘ One- 
sharp,” and which in this case 
was a strong gin-and-water, 
Dicky and his host went up- 
stairs to hunt out their slippers 
and to wash for dinner. Chap- 
man, having shown his guest 
his room, departed to his own. 
Dicky sat on the bed and felt 
in his pocket for his pipe. He 
found the pipe, and also found 
a letter that had arrived just 
before he left the Hansard 
house; knowing that it was 
from his cousin Ann at West- 
leigh, he had decided its perusal 
could be postponed. The pre- 
sent appearing to be a suitable 
moment, he opened it. 


DEAR Dicky,—I do hope 
you had good shooting, and 
that you are enjoying yourself. 
What are the Hansards like ? 
We have started some un- 
official cubbing now, and it 
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means an awfully early start, 
It gets so hot, too, before we 
get back, but it is good for 
the horses. Peter is simply 
frightfully fit, and has started 
bucking again. He squeals 
and plunges as soon as he gets 
on the grass, the big scoundrel, 
Norah is rather fat, and will 
take longer to get fit, but they 
will be all ready for you in a 
fortnight. Such a bit of bad 
luck! Father has a horse we 
got last season—a big blood 
horse rather like Peter (but 
with much better manners), 
and we were going to put him 
in the Jumping Competition 
in the Show here on the 26th, 
but he has been kicked by 
Sally and won’t be right for 
weeks—right on the hock. Betty 
Creile was going to ride him 
because her brother will have 
to be back before then, and 
she is so miserable. She is my 
greatest friend, and she says 
she thinks she saw you in the 
train coming down. She had 
been up to Rendall’s about the 
shoeing and got out here. She 
saw the name on your suit- 
case, but she said she didn’t 
talk to you. I wish you were 
able to be back because you 
could ride your lovely Peter in 
the Show. He’s just fit for it. 
I have let Betty exercise him, 
as she rides very well, but I 
told her you were awfully 
particular who rode your beasts 
and objected to Jumping Shows, 
and that she must never take 
him over a hurdle even. There 
is a dance over at Garntree on 
the 21st, and we are going. 
We are so sunburnt we shall 
look perfectly awful. Oh! and 
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so exciting—Mr Robins, the 
grocer, is getting married again. 
She is the——” 


Dicky threw the letter on 
the bed and lit his pipe. The 
conjugal tangles of Westleigh 
village held no interest for 
him. After a reflective study 
of his appearance in the look- 
ing-glass opposite he remem- 
bered that he had not yet taken 
off his boots. He slowly re- 
moved one, and threw it across 
the room. Then he hobbled 
across to his suit-case, turned 
out the contents, and found his 
slippers. Sitting on the bed 
again, he unlaced the other 
boot. Then he relit his pipe, 
rummaged among his clothes 
in the kit-bag, found a fountain- 
pen and writing materials, and 
sat down at the dressing-table. 


“DEAR ANN,—Am getting 
fine shooting. Shot rotten to 
begin with, but got better. 
Will be here a few days yet. 

“There is no earthly reason 
why your friend should not 
jump Peter. I don’t know why 
you told her I objected. You 
had only got to ask. He ought 
to be placed if he doesn’t win. 

“I won’t be back for the 
dance, anyway. I wouldn’t 
have gone if I was. Yours, 

‘¢ DICK. 

“P.S.—Light Pelham and 
no Martingale.” 
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He then hurriedly completed 
his toilet, and proceeded down- 
stairs to a repast which would 
have made Mr Jorrocks burst 
into song. It was not merely 
Gargantuan—it was a Dales 
dinner for hungry Northcoun- 
trymen. While he endeavours 
to hold his own at the board, 
we will carry the reader thirty- 
six hours forward and some 
two hundred and fifty miles 
south, landing him at the 
Westleigh breakfast table as 
two ladies, the first arrivals, 
enter the dining-room. One 
goes to the coffee-urn, the 
other picks up a pile of 
letters. 

“Here it is—he’s an- 
swered——”’ 

**Oh—quick! What’s the 
verdict? Ann—you beast— 
h pte ae 

** All right—he says you can 
—I knew he would.” 

“Let me look. Yes, you 
were quite right. Oh, Ann! 
you did it beautifully!” 

“It’s easy once you know. 
You’d better take Peter round 
the course this morning. He 
won’t want much schooling— 
only getting hard. We'll put 
him on full corn now.” 

** Oh—I’m all ready for him. 
He'll be ready too. Can I see 
that letter again? Ye-e-es— 
I thought he looked like 
that——”’ 


(To be continued.) 
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TALES OF THE B.I.C. 


XIX. MOUNTAIN WARFARE. 


THE movements of the flying 
columns of the I.R.A.—gangs 
of armed ruffians, usually num- 
bering about forty, but some- 
times more, sometimes less, 
and led by men with military 
experience (ex-soldiers and even 
ex-officers, to their everlasting 
shame)—have always  corre- 
sponded accurately to the 
amount of police and military 
pressure brought to bear on 
them, which pressure has con- 
tinually fluctuated in agree- 
ment to the whims and brain- 
waves of the politicians in 
power. 

Figuratively speaking, these 
same politicians have kept the 
police and military with one 
hand tied behind their back, 
and sometimes when the 
screams of the mob politicians 
in the House have been loudest, 
have very nearly tied up both 
their hands. If a chart had 
been kept during the Irish 
war showing the relative inten- 
sity of the politicians’ screams 
and the activities of the I.R.A., 
the reading of it would be 
highly interesting and instruc- 
tive. 

Extra pressure, more rigid 
enforcement of existing re- 
strictions on movement, and 
increased military activity have 
always resulted in a general 
stampede of flying columns to 
the mountains of the West, 
where the gunmen could rest 


in comparative safety, and 
swagger about among the simple 
and ignorant mountain-folk to 
their hearts’ content. 

Here they would stay until 
the politicians, frightened by 
inspired questions in the House, 
would practically confine the 
military and police to barracks. 
The gunmen would then, with 
great reluctance, leave the 
safety of the mountains, and 
return to the southern front, 
to carry on once more the 
good work of political murder. 

And so the game of seesaw 
went on. Every time that the 
Crown forees saw victory in 
sight the politicians would drag 
them back again to start all 
afresh. The wonder is that 
the Crown forces stuck it so 
long with every hand against 
them, and their worst abuse 
coming from a cowardly sec- 
tion of their own countrymen 
in England. 

Early in 1921 the Crown 
forces in the South of Ireland 
suddenly gave forth signs that 
a determined effort was to be 
made to deal effectively, once 
and for all, with the gangs of 
armed murderers and robbers 
roaming the country, masquer- 
ading as soldiers of the Irish 
Republic ; and again the flying 
columns fled in haste to their 
mountain retreats in the West, 
a@ part of the country where 
the majority of the inhabitants 
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have always done their best to 
keep out of the trouble, with 
a few isolated exceptions. 

This time they stayed longer ; 
in fact, each time it became 
harder to induce the gunmen 
to forsake the peace of the 
mountains for the war in the 
South. After a time they 
started to vary the monotony 
by carrying out punitive ex- 
peditions against the police 
and the unfortunate Loyalists 
in the surrounding lowlands, 
but always to fly back to the 
mountains at the first sight of 
a force of police or soldiers. 

Ex-soldiers were the chief 
game at this period. A dis- 
trict would be chosen where 
there were no troops and few 
police. A list of all ex-soldiers 
living in this district would 
be made out, and guides 
provided by the local I.R.A. 
commandant. Each ex-soldier 
would be visited in turn during 
a night, given his choice of 
active service with the I.R.A. 
or a sudden death. Those who 
remained loyal to the King 
would be led out and butchered 
like sheep, though possibly the 
murderers would not take the 
trouble to remove their vic- 
tims, but would fire a volley 
into them as they lay in bed, 
and leave them there. Truly 
a brave army ! 

Transport presented no diffi- 
culty to the gunmen. The 
British Government took prac- 
tically no steps to control the 
movements of motors, motor 
bicycles, or push-bicycles, ex- 
cept the motor-permit farce, 
which greatly inconvenienced 





Loyalists only. All they had 
to do was to commandeer as 
many cars or bicycles as they 
wanted, where, when, and how 
they liked. 

However, this was not all 
the work which the Sinn Fein 
leaders intended their flying 
columns to carry out, and in 
order to induce the gunmen 
to return to duty the usual 
noisy peace squeal was started 
in England, so that conditions 
might be made pleasanter for 
the gunmen in the South. The 
murdering of ex-soldiers and 
helpless Loyalists could be easily 
carried out by local Volunteers 
under a well-seasoned murderer 
—an excellent method of initi- 
ating raw recruits into the 
methods of the Sinn Fein idea 
of warfare. The British Gov- 
ernment, always great judges 
of Irish character, thought that 
the Sinn Fein leaders were 
coming to their senses at last, 
took off the pressure, and the 
gunmen duly returned to duty. 


At length there came a time 
when these columns really got 
the wind up, stampeded to the 
Western mountains, and this 
time refused point-blank to 
return to duty. 

In the late spring of 1921 
Blake was suddenly called over 
to England on private business 
in London, and afterwards went 
down to the country to spend 
a few days with the parents of 
@ man with whom he had 
served in France. 

The day after his arrival 
Blake’s host told him that a 
Black and Tan, a native of 
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the place, had been murdered 
in Ireland a few days previ- 
ously, and was to be buried 
that day in the parish grave- 
yard, and asked Blake if he 
would accompany him to the 
funeral. 

When passing through Dublin 
on his way to England, Blake 
had seen in the Castle the ac- 
count of how this unfortunate 
Black and Tan had met his 
death—shot in the back when 
walking in the streets of a small 
Western town with a girl; and 
not content with that, the 
murderers had fired a volley 
at him as he lay wounded on 
the ground, and even fired 
several shots after the girl as 
she fled shrieking up the street. 
So terrified were the towns- 
people that, though there were 
many in the streets at the time, 
not one dared to even approach 
the dying constable, and it was 
not until a full hour afterwards 
that a passing police patrol 
found him lying dead in a great 
pool of blood. Incidentally, 
the murderers had by then 
put sixteen miles behind 
them by means of stolen 
bicycles. 

Blake accepted, expecting to 
see a large funeral to do honour 
to the murdered policeman, 
but to his great surprise and 
indignation found that only 
the near relations of the mur- 
dered man were present. 

Returning from the funeral, 
Blake happened to see the 
local police - inspector in the 
main street of the little town, 
and at once tackled him about 
the funeral, wanting to know 
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why the local police had not 
been present as a last mark of 
respect to a man who had died 
for his country. 

The inspector seemed greatly 
surprised and rather taken 
aback, and replied that he 
could hardly be expected to 
turn his men out to attend the 
funeral of a murderer. 

For a moment Blake saw 
red, and but for a natural 
horror of making a scene in 
a public place, would probably 
have knocked the inspector 
down. Then, thinking that 
there must be a bad blunder 
somewhere, he asked whom 
the Black and Tan had mur- 
dered, and how he had met his 
death. The inspector admitted 
that the Black and Tan had 
been murdered, he believed, 
and then opened out on the 
crimes and atrocities which 
the Black and Tans had com- 
mitted in Ireland — murder, 
rape, and highway robbery,— 
in fact, the usual list of atroci- 
ties which is generally to be 
read in the Sinn Fein propa- 
ganda pamphlets. 

Blake waited patiently until 
the inspector had given him a 
harrowing picture of the con- 
dition of the South and West 
of Ireland: heartrending ac- 
counts of homeless and starv- 
ing women and children, old 
and young men and boys 
hunted like wild beasts in the 
mountains and living on berries 
and roots; shops burnt to the 
ground and looted by Black 
and Tans in mufti; and of 
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before the eyes of their rela- 
tions. 

He then asked the inspector 
who had given him this in- 
formation, adding that he would 
like to see the proof of it, and 
at the same time telling him 
that he was a D.I. in the R.I.C. 

The inspector invited Blake 
to go to the police sta- 
tion with him, and here, as 
Blake had expected, he was 
shown the usual lying propa- 
ganda and pamphlets of Sinn 
Fein, which have been distri- 
buted by the million through- 
out England, Scotland, Wales, 
and the U.S.A. An extract 
from one pamphlet is worth 
repeating :— 

“Famine is about to add 
thousands of innocent victims 
to the hundreds of thousands 
already in need of the bare 
necessities that keep body and 
soul together. In every Irish 
village and town sickness, pes- 
tilence, and death invade the 
humble homes, striking swiftly 
and surely the mothers and 
children incapable of resist- 
ance through months of struggle 
against cold and hunger... . 
Children of tender years, ragged 
and wretched, trudge daily 
through the cold to a school 
now used for a relief station 
to obtain the one meal a day 
on which they live—a piece of 
bread and a warm drink.” 

Seeing from his ribbons that 
the man had served in the war, 
Blake asked him if he would 
take the word of a brother offi- 
cer against that of a Sinn Fein 
rebel. The inspector seemed 
to think this a good joke, and 


replied: “A brother officer 
every time.” ‘“‘ Well, then,” 
said Blake, “‘as an ex-British 
officer, I give you my word of 
honour that all those pamph- 
lets you have just shown me 
are a pack of lies circulated 
by Irish rebels to ruin your 
country.” 

Still the inspector was only 
half convinced, and in spite 
of all Blake could say he saw 
when he at last left that the 
man’s belief in the printed 
pamphlets of Sinn Fein was 
still unshaken. Such is the 
tremendous effect of print, 
whether newspapers or pamph- 
lets, on the modern mind, and 
the firm belief in the old saying 
that there can be no smoke 
without a fire. 

That afternoon Blake was 
carried off by his hostess to a 
drawing-room lecture at a big 
country - house. His hostess 
was not quite sure what the 
lecture was about, but believed 
it had something to do with 
Russia. After tea the lecturer 
arose, and before he uttered 
a word, Blake had a premoni- 
tion of what was coming. A 
tall thin man, with pronounced 
Celtic peculiarities and a mane 
of long, lank, black hair, Blake 
had seen his prototype thou- 
sands of times in the West of 
Treland. 

Throwing back his great 
mane with a jerk of his 
head, the lecturer started 
on an impassioned recital of 
the atrocities committed in 
Ireland by the British Army 
of Occupation, practically the 
same collection of lies and 
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wicked quarter truths which 
Blake had heard from the 
police inspector that morning. 

Blake watched the faces of 
the audience closely, mostly 
women of the upper and middle 
classes, and could see that the 
lecturer’s ready tongue was 
making a deep impression on 
them. There was no yawning 
or fidgeting, and the audi- 
ence, many of them with the 
parted lips of rapt attention, 
kept their eyes riveted on the 
quite interesting face of the 
wild man of the West, camou- 
flaged by a London tailor to 
harmonise with an English 
drawing-room. 

Blake let the man have a 
fair innings, and then while he 
was drinking a glass of water 
(Blake felt like asking him if 
he would not prefer poteen) 
stood up and said quietly, 
*‘Ladies and gentlemen, so 
far this lecture has been noth- 
ing but a pack of lies from 
beginning to end. The lec- 
turer is a Sinn Fein rebel 
camouflaged as an Irish gentle- 
man, and I am a D.I. of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary. Dur- 
ing the war I fought for your 
country, and the lecturer pro- 
bably assisted the Boches in 
every underhand and mean 
way he could. You can judge 
for yourselves which of us is 
most probably telling the truth, 
and nothing but the truth.” 

The wild man turned with a 
wicked snarl, all signs of the 
veneer gone, and his face re- 
minded Blake of a cornered 
gunman he had had to deal 
with once during a raid on a 
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Dublin lodging-house; and 
there would probably have been 
an ugly and unseemly scene, 
but the owner of the house 
intervened, and gently but 
firmly led the wild man out of 
the room, while Blake and his 
friends left the house at once, 

On his return Blake found 
a cipher wire from his County 
Inspector recalling him at once, 
and going by car to London 
managed to catch the Irish 
mail from Euston. All the 
sleepers were engaged, but by 
good luck he found himself in 
possession of a first - class 
compartment. 

While idly smoking a cigar- 
ette and meditating on the 
extraordinary amount of Sinn 
Fein propaganda he had met 
with in the course of one short 
day in England, he noticed a 
well-dressed slight girl pass and 
repass the glass door of his 
compartment several times. As 
the mail pulled out of the 
station this girl pulled open 
the sliding-door from the cor- 
ridor and sat down opposite 
Blake, remarking that it was 
a grand evening, and thereby 
unconsciously informing him 
that she was Irish. 

Suddenly realising that he 
was smoking, he asked the 
girl, who he could see was un- 
usually pretty and quite young, 
if she had any objection, and, 
as he had expected, she readily 
entered into conversation. 

After a time she remarked, 
with a pretty engaging smile, 
that she saw he had nothing 
to read, and getting down her 
suit-case, handed Blake a hand- 
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ful of the identical pamphlets 
he had already seen that morn- 
ing in the English country 
police station. In addition, 
there was one fresh one on 
‘The Irish Issue,” by William 
J. M. A. Maloney, M.D., cap- 
tain in the British Army, 
August 1914—August 1916. 

Blake then saw that his 
original suspicion was correct, 
and that he had to deal with 
that most dangerous of all 
spies, Sinn Fein or any other 
breed—a pretty girl. 

By the time Rugby was 
passed he had heard the simple 
life-history in @ rural part of 
England of the girl, ending 
with the information that she 
was going to Dublin for three 
months, and that she was very 
much in dread after all the 
dreadful happenings there she 
had read of in the papers, and 
she had never been in Ireland 
before (all this in a very fine 
rich Dublin brogue). And 
Blake began to think that he 
must really possess that most 
priceless of assets, to look a 
much bigger fool than you are. 

After the stop at Crewe the 
girl again attacked him about 
Dublin, asking if he lived in 
lodgings there, and, if so, was 
there a room to let in the same 
house. A few days previously 
Michael Collins’s flat in a cer- 
tain Dublin street had been 
raided with satisfactory results 
to the raiders, and Blake gave 
her this address, assuring her 
that she would here find quar- 
ters entirely suitable to her 
requirements. The girl took 
the hint, and the rest of the 
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journey to Holyhead was spent 
in silence. 

On the mail-boat Blake saw 
the girl once more, sitting with 
@ youthful officer of the Dublin 
garrison, and carrying on an 
animated conversation with 
their heads touching. 

On arriving at Ballybor Bar- 
racks Blake found further orders 
awaiting him from the County 
Inspector to proceed at once 
to Castleport with all the men 
and cars he could spare. 

The wildest rumours were 
afloat amongst his men: that 
the I.R.A. were going to take 
the field openly (this notable 
achievement was reserved for 
the Truce); that a large force 
of Americans had landed from 
a yacht at Errinane with stacks 
of arms, and that they were 
raising and arming the moun- 
tain men of that district greatly 
against their wish and inclina- 
tion, and that De Valera had 
been landed on the West Coast 
from a submarine, was hiding 
in the mountains of Ballyrick, 
and was at long last going to 
take the field himself. 

Collecting every man he could 
spare and taking all the trans- 
port except one Crossley, Blake 
set off with a strong convoy of 
police for Castleport. The men 
were in great heart, and eagerly 
looking forward to a good 
square fight in the open with 
the hitherto elusive soldiers of 
the I.R.A. 

At Castleport they found the 
barracks packed with police, 
drawn in from all the outlying 
districts; even two large houses 
adjacent to the barracks had 
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had to be commandeered to 
hold all the men. 

The County Inspector ex- 
plained the situation, which was 
quite simple. A large force 
of I.R.A. flying columns, esti- 
mated at over a thousand 
strong, were reported to have 
refused to return to the South, 
and had taken up permanent 
quarters in the Maryburgh Pen- 
insula, north-west of Errinane, 
and were playing old puck 
generally throughout that part 
of the West. At first these 
flying columns had been dis- 
tributed all through the moun- 
tains, some in the Ballyrick 
country, more in the Slieve- 
namoe Mountains, and a large 
party to the south of Castle- 
port; but owing to the un- 
pleasant attentions of Auxiliary 
flying columns they had gradu- 
ally retired towards the Mary- 
burgh Peninsula, where so far 
they had been left unmolested. 

The gunmen on the Slieve- 
namoe Mountains had had a 
bad fright from the very effi- 
cient company of Auxiliaries 
quartered at Annagh. Father 
John had done all in his power 
to get rid of these unwelcome 
guests in his parish, but show- 
ing a fine turn of speed they 
just managed to escape, actu- 
ally dashing through Ballybor 
in the middle of the night in a 
convoy of commandeered Fords 
a few days before Blake’s 
return. 

For some time the gunmen 
had been in the habit of com- 
mandeering their rations at 
night from Castleport, and dur- 
ing these nights the town would 
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be completely isolated. The 
first intimation of anyt 
being wrong which the towns- 
people had was the return one 
night of several white-faced 
crying girls, who told their 
parents that they had just 
by chance met Pat So-and-So, 
and that he had asked them to 
go for a stroll, and hardly had 
they got outside the town 
when armed men had seized 
poor Pateen and ordered the 
girls to go home at once. Inci- 
dentally the poor Pateens were 
kept as a labour platoon by 
the gunmen, and made to do 
all the dirty work of digging 
trenches, breaking down 
bridges, &c., which occurred 
during the operations to fol- 
low. A different butcher, baker, 
and grocer would be visited 
each time, just to show that 
there was no question of fav- 
ouritism with the I.R.A. 
While this requisitioning was 
proceeding every road leading 
into Castleport was held by 
strong pickets of gunmen, who, 
as soon as the ration party 
returned, would make for the 
Maryburgh Mountains on bi- 
cycles, the ration party travel- 
ling on a commandeered lorry. 
Directly the County Inspec- 
tor got wind of this proceeding, 
he made an attempt to surprise 
the gunmen one night, but 
their local information was too 
good, and he failed. Then, 
hearing that this big muster 
of gunmen was hiding in the 
Maryburgh Peninsula, he col- 
lected all the forces he could, 
and prepared to kill, capture, 
or drive them into the Atlantic. 
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Soon after Blake’s arrival 
at Castleport, apparently re- 
liable information came in that 
a landing of arms had been 
carried out early that morning 
at Errinane, and that these 
arms were to be taken as soon 
as it was dark to the Mary- 
burgh Peninsula. The County 
Inspector at once detailed Blake 
and Black, the Castleport D.I., 
to take a large force of police 
and attempt to seize the arms 
before they could be taken out 
of Errinane. 

Errinane lies about twenty- 
one miles to the south of Castle- 
port, on a@ narrow inland bay. 
The road runs the whole way 
through wild mountainous coun- 
try, though at no point does 
the road run very close to the 
mountains. 

On the way out Blake care- 
fully looked out for any points 
where an ambush might be 
carried out, and noticed that 
there were two bad spots: one 
where the road skirted the 
edge of a wood with a rocky 
hill close on the other side ; 
the second, about eight miles 
from Castleport, where the road 
twisted through a ravine with 
steep rocky sides dotted with 
bushes, and at one place crossed 
@ narrow high bridge—an ideal 
place for an ambush. Blake 
was so much impressed with 
this place that he stopped the 
cars and made his men search 
carefully the sides of the ravine, 
but not a sign of any prepara- 
tions for an ambush could they 
find. Nor were there any 
trenches on the road. 

After picketing Errinane, 


Blake searched every house, 
shop, store, and barn in the 
village, but not a sign of arms 
could be found, nor was any 
yacht to be seen in the harbour. 

It was late when they started 
back for Castleport, and Blake, 
who was suspicious of an am- 
bush at the bridge in the 
ravine, which was the nearest 
point on the road to the Mary- 
burgh country, ordered Black 
to go ahead with two Crossleys, 
and to search the ravine thor- 
oughly, and then to wait until 
the rest of the force caught 
him up. 

Blake’s party was delayed 
by two punctures, and when 
they got near to the ravine 
heavy firing suddenly broke 
out ahead of them. When 
within half a mile of the 
bridge, they saw a party of 
men running away from a cul- 
vert in a dip of the road ahead 
of them. 

Luckily, Blake was in the 
leading car, and ordered. the 
driver to pull up about a 
hundred yards short of the 
culvert, which, sure enough, 
went up before they had been 
waiting two minutes. 

The firing ahead had now 
grown heavier, and every now 
and then the dull thud of a 
bursting Mills bomb could be 
heard above the racket of 
musketry. Realising that Black 
must be hard pressed, Blake 
divided his force into two, 
ordered each party to deploy 
on one side of the road and at- 
tempt to outflank the ravines. 

When within three hundred 
yards of the bridge both parties 
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came under heavy enfilade ma- 
chine-gun fire — machine-guns 
which made a noise none had 
ever heard before, and were pro- 
bably American Thompson guns, 
—and they were forced to take 
the best cover they could find 
in the open bog. 

The machine-gun fire at once 
died down, only to break out 
again every time the police 
attempted to advance by short 
rushes. By painful degrees 
they managed to get within 
eighty yards of the bridge, 
where the formation of the 
ground protected them from 
that horrible enfilade hail of 
bullets, and gathering them- 
selves together they charged 
at the reverse slope of the 
ravine. 

At once the firing ceased, 
and when at last they had torn 
their way through briars and 
gorse to reach the top, all that 
they found was small piles of 
empty cartridges and two ordi- 
nary tweed caps—not a sign of 
@ gunman whichever way they 
looked. 

They then turned their at- 
tention to their comrades on 
the road, and here a _ heart- 
rending sight met their eyes. 
At first it appeared as though 
all the occupants of the two 
cars were either dead or 
wounded, but as they de- 
secended towards the bridge a 
small party of police crawled 
from underneath it, soaked to 
the skin. They found Black 
lying against the front wheel 
of the leading car with four 
bullet wounds in his body 
and his'head smashed in by 
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a dum-dum bullet — stone- 
dead. 

Blake found out from the 
survivors that Black had dis- 
regarded his orders, and had 
not pulled up until the cars 
had passed the bridge, when a 
hail of bullets swept the cars 
from the top of both banks of 
the ravine. Black was wounded 
by the first volley, was hit 
twice while getting out of the 
car to lead his men to the 
attack, and in the head as his 
foot touched the ground. 

The sun had by now gone 
down, and collecting all his 
wounded and dead, Blake 
pushed off for Castleport as 
fast as he could. 

Beyond a blown-up culvert 
half a mile from the ravine, 
which the cars crossed without 
difficulty on their own planks, 
they met with no further 
trouble. 

Then followed three feverish 
days of planning and preparing 
for the great drive, which it 
was hoped would put a thou- 
sand gunmen out of action for 
good and all; unless indeed a 
new Chief Secretary should 
come to Ireland, perhaps this 
time from Australia or possibly 
from India, or even a Jew, 
who would celebrate his arrival 
in this unfortunate country by 
opening wide the gates of the 
internment camps. 

The area to be driven was 
roughly three hundred and 
sixty square miles, which will 
give some idea of the magni- 
tude of the task which a hand- 
ful of police had to tackle with 
the aid of a battalion of in- 
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fantry and a company of Aux- 
jliaries. And when it is added 
that the entire peninsula con- 
sisted of mountains (five of 
them well over two thousand 
feet, and unclimbable in many 
places), bogs, lakes, and rivers, 
with only one decent road 
which ran round the coast and 
at the base, it will be granted 
that the task was nearly an 
impossible one. 

Also the few scattered in- 
habitants would be certain to 
be found to act as unwilling 
scouts for the gunmen. More- 
over, once the weather turned 
wet, which may happen in the 
course of a few hours on the 
West Coast, a thick mist would 
cover the mountains, and all 
the gunmen had to do then 
was to walk out of the trap 
and make their way inland. 

The plan of attack was as 
follows. The Castleport-Erri- 
nane road crossed the twenty- 
mile neck of the peninsula, 
and before dawn one day ten 
columns, each of eighty men, 
formed up a mile apart. 

As soon as it was light 
enough to see, these columns 
started, marching in columns 
of route for the first two miles ; 
they then deployed into open 
order, got in touch with each 
other, and then started to drive 
the country out of face for the 
remaining eighteen miles. Fre- 
quently the line had to halt 
while a column would hunt a 
mountain in its line of advance, 
or a detour round a lake had 
to be made. 

For the first four miles there 
was no sign of the gunmen— 
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the column only met flocks of 
mountain sheep, and no sign 
of a human being; but, when 
ten miles from the west end 
of the peninsula, the troops 
on both flanks came under 
fire—evidently an attempt to 
stop them working round be- 
hind the gunmen. 

The troops in the centre 
now tried to advance, but were 
also held up by heavy fire 
before they had gone half 
a mile; but at their third 
attempt the flanks met with 
no opposition, and the whole 
line was able to continue the 
advance. From now on the 
gunmen offered a determined 
resistance at every ridge, but 
always retired before their posi- 
tions could be turned. 

At last, close on nightfall, 
the Crown forces came to 
the strongest position of all— 
a long ridge in the centre with 
small hills at each end, ex- 
tending to the north and south 
coasts of the peninsula. 

As there was no time left 
for a turning movement, a 
direct assault was tried, only 
to fail twice. It was then 
decided to wait until the full 
moon had risen, when it would 
be possible to make a turning 
movement along the coast. 

Unfortunately the sky be- 
came cloudy, and during the 
whole night the Crown forces 
were unable to move; but as 
soon as the daylight came an- 
other assault met with no 
opposition. 

Once on top of the ridge they 
could see the remainder of the 
peninsula to the west coast, 
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and not a sign of a gunman 
anywhere; nor when they 
searched every valley and even 
some sandhills on the coast 
could they find so much as a 
single gunman. 

The following day word was 
brought into the barracks at 
Castleport that a column of 
gunmen, thousands strong, had 
been seen marching in column 
of route into the Ballyrick 
Mountains from the coast ; but 
how they could have got there 
from the Maryburgh Peninsula 
did not transpire for some 
time. 
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Later it was learnt that when 
the Crown forces gave up the 
attack on the final ridge to 
wait for the moon, the gunmen 
waited until it was dark, when 
they made their way to the 
coast. Here they had col- 
lected every fishing-boat to 
be found. The sea_ being 
calm, the whole force managed 
during the night to cross 
the bay to the north, a dis- 
tance of fifteen miles, landed 
on the Ballyrick coast soon 
after dawn, and at once 
set off for the Ballyrick Moun- 
tains. 


XX. THE GREAT ROUND UP. 


At the beginning of the 
Irish war, when the I.BR.A., 
to use its own words, “ took 
the field against the British 
Army,” its activities were 
purely local and sporadic. Some 
unfortunate police patrols of 
half a dozen men, often less, 
walking along the King’s high- 
way, interfering with none ex- 
cept evil-doers, would be sud- 
denly fired at with shot-guns, 
sometimes loaded with jagged 
slugs and pieces of metal, from 
a safe cover behind a stone 
wall with carefully - prepared 
loopholes. 

These police patrols never 
had a dog’s chance, and should 
have been discontinued long 
before they actually were. 

At first the murderers did 
not trouble to make sure that 
they had a perfectly safe line 
of retreat behind them when 
the location of these cowardly 


ambushes was chosen, but after 
a few failures they made no 
mistake in future, the line of 
retreat, either through a thick 
wood or down the reverse 
slope of a hill, being always 
the first consideration. 
Married police living in 
houses or rooms in the town 
of their station afforded an 
easy and safe target for the 
venom of these hooligan shop- 
boys and farmers’ sons. At 
first the police used to go home 
unarmed, and used to be shot 
down in the back while pass- 
ing along an ill-lighted street 
or lane, or the assassins would 
knock at the door of the 
policeman’s home, and if he 
came to the door would fire 
at him and then run away. 
Occasionally, in districts 
where the standard of bravery 
was very high, all the Volun- 
teers would collect in a small 
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town after dark—always after 
dark—and carry out an attack 
on the local police barracks. 
They knew perfectly well that 
it was impossible for the police 
to leave their barracks owing 
to the smallness of their num- 
bers, and that as long as they 
kept well under cover (which 
they did) they were just as 
safe as they would be in their 
own beds at home. 

These so-called attacks on 
police barracks simply con- 
sisted in gangs of hooligans 
first taking careful cover in 
houses adjacent to the bar- 
racks, and then firing off as 
many rounds as they pos- 
sessed. They always ceased 
fire long before daybreak, in 
order that they might be home 
in good time before it was 
possible for the police to leave 
barracks or a relief party to 
arrive on the scene. 

At this period of the war, 
raiding the houses of the Loyal- 
ists for arms, and incidentally 
for money and valuables, not 
forgetting drink, was a much 
safer and more remunerative 
night’s amusement than shoot- 
ing policemen or attacking bar- 
racks, though the price then 
was £60 for every policeman 
murdered. 

A party of twenty to thirty 
Volunteers, usually boys from 
fifteen to twenty years of age, 
would meet at a fixed rendez- 
vous some time after dark 
with all the arms they could 
raise. They would then don 
black cloth masks, turn up 
their coat collars, pull their 
hats down, and sally forth to 
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spend the night robbing, mur- 
dering, and terrorising the un- 
fortunate Loyalists of the dis- 
trict. 

Imagine the feelings of a 
respectable old man living in 
a lonely house, who had pro- 
bably never harmed any one 
during his lifetime, and whose 
only crime consisted in being 
loyal or refusing to subscribe 
to the funds of the I.R.A., in 
many cases a form of common 
robbery. 

Night after night he lies in 
bed expecting to hear a loud 
knock at the door, and at last 
it comes. He opens the door 
to find a dozen shot-guns, old 
rifles, and pistols pointed at 
him. Some brute then de- 
mands his arms; the old man 
says he has none. They 
push him aside and force their 
way in. The old man is made 
to sit down while two young 
hounds keep prodding him in 
the back of the neck with the 
muzzles of their pistols, to 
remind him what they could do 
if they liked. The remainder 
ransack the house from top 
to bottom, take away any 
money or valuables they can 
find, and consume any drink 
there may be. If they cannot 
find any money or valuables, 
they threaten him with death 
until he disgorges. And lonely 
women suffered in like fashion. 

The demand for arms used 
to be merely a blind for com- 
mitting robbery. The location 
of every firearm in a district 
was well known from the be- 


ginning of the war. 
If the reader happens to be 
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an English country gentleman, 
let him think what it would 
be like never to know the night 
or hour when he would be 
raided by a gang of farm 
labourers or village loafers, 
armed and masked, from the 
nearest village. He might re- 
tire to bed to be waked up 
by loud knocking on his front 
door. If he did not open 
quickly a rifle shot would be 
fired through the lock, and if 
the door did not open then, it 
quickly would to the blows of 
hatchets which would follow. 
A wild gang of drunken brutes 
would burst into his nice house, 
smash desks, sideboards, and 
cupboards, searching for loot. 
Lucky man if he escaped with 
the loss of arms, money, and 
valuables, and not of home and 
life as well. 

If the reader is an ex-soldier, 
let him imagine what his feel- 
ings would be like if in the 
middle of the night he was 
pulled out of his bed by these 
same ruffians, and given his 
choice between joining Trot- 
sky’s Own Light Infantry, or 
whatever the local Red force 
may call itself, or being shot 
out of face. Being true to his 
country, he refuses to have 
anything to do with Bolshev- 
ism, and is shot before the eyes 
of his agonised wife. 

Remember that the loyal 
country gentlemen and ex- 
soldiers of Ireland have sacri- 
ficed their blood and treasure 
on the altar of Empire as well 
as their English cousins, and 
hence are entitled to as much 
protection. 
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But no, when it comes to a 
matter of politics and votes 
they are thrown to the wolves, 
to the eternal shame of England, 
The sacrifice of the Southern 
Loyalists will form one of the 
most disgraceful chapters in 
the history of England. 

Robberies on a more exten- 
sive scale followed : bank man- 
agers taking large sums of 
money to out-of-the-way vil- 
lages on the occasion of a fair, 
in order to facilitate payments 
by buyers to farmers, were 
held up and robbed. Mail-cars 
carrying pension money for the 
old and poor were held up and 
robbed ;_ likewise post-offices, 
banks, railway stations, and 
large shops—and most of this 
money used to forward the 
cause of armed rebellion. In 
fact, the Government were 
largely being fought with their 
own money, or, rather, that of 
the helpless British taxpayer. 

But this form of warfare, 
though most unpleasant for 
the unfortunate Irish Loyalist, 
and probably disturbing to the 
few people in England who 
knew anything about what was 
happening in Ireland, would 
never have led to anything 
provided the British Govern- 
ment had taken the necessary 
steps quickly to preserve law 
and order and punish evil- 
doers. But no, as ever in Ire- 
land, they would do nothing, 
except procrastinate, until it 
was too late. 

Instead of strengthening the 
R.1.C. and sending more troops 
into the country, they merely 
evacuated outlying police bar- 
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racks, which were promptly 
purnt amidst scenes of triumph 
by the local Volunteers, and 
hailed by all rebels as the first 
outward sign of the retreat of 
the English from Ireland. 

If the police released by the 
evacuation of these barracks 
had been used to form flying 
columns to quiet the worst 
districts, there might have been 
some sense in this manceuvre ; 
unfortunately, the men were 
all wanted to make up the 
wastage in the occupied bar- 
racks caused by the large num- 
ber of resignations of young 
constables in the R.I.C. at this 
time. 

Looking back, these con- 
stables who resigned appear to 
have been mean deserters of 
their comrades, but after-events 
have to a certain degree justi- 
fied their action. They were 
certain that, no matter how 
often the British Government 
swore to see its loyal servants 
through, in the end it would 
let them down, and the pity 
is that they were right. True, 
there was a day when an Eng- 
lishman’s word was as good as 
his bond, but that day appears 
to be quite out of date. Or 
perhaps it does not apply to 
politicians ! 

Doubtless greatly surprised 
at. their initial success, the 
chiefs of the I.R.A. now deter- 
mined on a much more ambi- 
tious form of warfare—namely, 
the formation of flying columns 
to harry and murder the Crown 
forces throughout Ireland, not 
excepting Ulster; at the same 
time they started a tremendous 
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campaign of propaganda in 
England and the States. 

The idea of breaking up the 
British Empire by means of a 
number of small flying columns 
of corner-boys in Ireland, and 
green pamphlets at John Bull’s 
breakfast-table, appears laugh- 
able; but Sinn Fein has shown 
itself a wonderfully astute judge 
of the mentality of the present- 
day politician in England. 

The summer of 1920 saw 
the greater part of the South 
and West in the hands of the 
Republic, who not only boasted 
an army in the field, but ran 
their own police, law-courts, 
and Local Government Board. 
It was not an uncommon occur- 
rence for a man to be first 
arrested by the R.I.C. for some 
offence, and then by the I.R.A. ; 
sometimes there used to be 
quite an exciting race between 
these two forces to see who 
could catch the culprit first. 

The first flying columns were 
made up of determined and 
hard-up corner-boys collected 
from every district in the South 
and West, and were sent out 
under specially qualified leaders . 
to murder as many police and 
soldiers as they could, no matter 
whether they were armed or 
unarmed, asleep or awake. The 
price for the murder of a police- 
man rose gradually to £60, and 
eventually to £100. 

With a terrorised population 
and a Government which re- 
fused to function, these columns 
had everything in their favour, 
and carried on their campaign 
of murder and assassination 
practically unhindered at first. 
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Their chief channels of in- 
formation” were the post-office 
and young girls. The larger 
proportion of post-office officials 
were openly disloyal, post- 
masters even being caught red- 
handed decoding important 
police and military wires for 
the information of the I.R.A. 
Ard young girls not only 
obtained information by walk- 
ing out with policemen and 
soldiers, but also carried the 
gunmen’s arms to and from a 
murder or ambush. 

It used to be no uncommon 
sight in Dublin to see a tram- 
car held up by Auxiliaries and 
searched with no result. Before 
the Auxiliaries had boarded 
the tram the gunmen would 
openly pass their pistols to 
girls sitting beside them. Any 
one giving information would 
never have left that tram alive, 
nor would it have done any 
good, as the Auxiliaries were 
powerless (until near the end 
of the war) to search women. 

As regards transport, they 
had only to take it where, 
when, and how they liked— 
motors, motor bicycles, lorries, 
and push-bicycles by the thou- 
sand in every part of the 
country. Think how different 
the result might have been if 
the Government had taken up 
all this transport and reduced 
the I.R.A. to their flat feet. 
And, of course, they used the 
trains freely, and without pay- 
ment, both to carry arms and 
men. 

Young girls, especially if 
pretty, make far the most 
dangerous spies in the world ; 
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and though they have always 
been used during a war on a4 
small scale by every country, 
yet this is probably the first 
occasion on which a nation 
has conscripted girls of from 
twelve to twenty-five years 
wholesale for this vicious and 
eontaminating work. 

Even little children were 
taught the art of eavesdrop- 
ping, and, of course, if they 
did not hear every word, readily 
filled in the blanks from their 
imagination. Many a man in 
Ireland during the last two 
years has lost his life through 
the medium of a little child. 
The Markievicz woman ought 
to appear on the Day of Judg- 
ment with the record mill- 
stone round her neck. 

Despatches were carried in 
dozens of ways—boys on bi- 
cycles, men on motor bicycles, 
who also acted as scouts for 
ambushes, in the sample cases 
of bagmen (a common method 
also at one time of sending 
arms and ammunition about 
the country), by the post, 
and by railway guards—in fact, 
by every method which came 
to hand. 

The I.R.A. obtained much 
valuable information through 
opening letters in the post, 
but their really important and 
often vital information came 
to them through a bad leakage 
in the Castle. 

Any shortage of recruits was 
quickly made good by 4 
drastic form of the old press- 
gang. An unwilling recruit 
would be dragged out of bed 
in the middle of the night, 
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placed against a wall, and 
given a minute to decide for 
King George or the Irish Re- 
public. King George meant a 
pullet in the brain, probably a 
dum-dum of the worst descrip- 
tion ; the Irish Republic meant 
active service with a flying 
column at some near future 
date. 

Money was obtained in just 
as simple a way. A levy of, 
say, @ pound a cow or a pound 
a beast would be laid on a 
district. A farmer had six 
cows or one horse, two asses, 
and three head of cattle. In 
either case he would pay £6 to 
the funds of the I.R.A. Any 
arguing there was would be 
solely on the side of the col- 
lector, who would have the 
butt-end of a large pistol pro- 
truding from his pocket. Such 
a simple and effective method 
of collecting a tax! No trouble- 
some forms of beastly red 
tape, and no large-staff of fat 
and lazy clerks to pay! Just 
a truculent-looking blackguard 
with a very large pistol, not 
necessarily loaded, and the 
money pours in. Cases of 
non-payment of this form of 
taxation have never been heard 
of, nor is there any means of 
dodging it. Cattle are not easy 
to hide. 

Rations were obtained by 
the simple process of requisi- 
tion. In some cases they used 
to go through the farce of 
giving a receipt for the stolen 
goods in the name of the 
LRB.A. ! 

With the police unable to 
function, banks and post-offices 
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offered an easy prey to these 
ruffians. The meanest form 
of robbery was the taking of 
money to pay old-age pensions 
from mail-cars on their way 
to outlying districts. 

A special murder gang was 
formed, which went about the 
country to murder any man— 
policeman, R.M., or civilian— 
who was particularly active in 
trying or helping to restore 
law and order in the country 
—that is, any man who was 
too tough a nut for the locals 
to crack. And, of course, in 
many cases private feuds and 
spites came under this heading. 
As has been mentioned, the 
price for a policeman was 
£100. People would be heard 
discussing this openly, and won- 
dering if the price would go up 
or down, in the same way as 
they might discuss Dunlop’s or 
Guinness’s shares. 

But the most effective 
weapon of Sinn Fein has been 
their propaganda campaign in 
America and England, coupled 
with the treasonable and 
treacherous aid from certain 
politicians and the effective 
silence of the daily press, with 
one great and notable excep- 
tion. 

The following letter, which 
fell into the hands of the Crown 
forces in Ireland, speaks for 
itself :— 

Dail Eireann 
(Department of Fir.ance), 


Mansion House, 
Dublin, 21st March 1921. 


To Director of Propaganda. 


A iy meng ae enclosed copy of 
notes from [reland will probably be 
of some interest to you. I have 
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previously sent some copies of these 
and other things from the Unionist 
Alliance people. 

Many figures have been given in 
the papers recently with regard to 
R.I.C. resignations, dismissals, re- 
cruitment. All these questions have 
been asked on instructions from me, 
and I think you might be able to make 
very good use of some ofthem. For 
instance, in the 10th March ‘ Han- 
sard’ (pages 688 and 689) are given 
the figures which appeared in the 
‘Independent’ some days ago. In a 
few J time we shall get total 
strength and total numbers recruited 
over certain periods, 

I have got an arrangement made 
in London whereby the ‘ Independent’ 
correspondents will always quote the 
figures aa: Sar - for our benefit. 

o Chara, 
MICHAEL COLLINS. 


Sinn Fein first learnt the art 
of propaganda from those past- 
masters the Boches; but if 
ever the latter think of trying 
their luck with another “ Der 
Tag,” they will find that Sinn 
Fein can teach them now more 
than ever they taught Sinn 
Fein. The Celtic mind seems 
to be peculiarly adapted and 
susceptible to propaganda con- 
sisting largely of half and three- 
quarter lies. 

But nothing surprised and 
dismayed Irish Loyalists more 
than the suppression of reports 
of murders and outrages in 
Ireland in the great majority 
of English papers, though later 
on these same papers filled 
columns with any murder or 
atrocity alleged to have been 
committed by police or Aux- 
iliaries. Moreover, from their 
tone, it soon became obvious 
that some papers were strongly 
pro-Sinn Fein. 

To an Irishman the English 
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Radical has always been one 
of the greatest wonders and 
mysteries of this world; and 
often he cannot help asking 
why God has sent him into 
this world. Of course, there 
is no doubt that all are here 
for some purpose, good or bad, 
but of what use is the Radical 
to England ? 

Is he the wee drop of poison 
in the whole which is to bring 
about the downfall of the 
Empire as a punishment for 
the sins of its leaders? At any 
rate, he has always been a 
puzzle and enigma to Irish 
and French alike, and they 
have no use for a man whose 
chief idea of patriotism ap- 
pears to be to take any and 
every side against his own 
country. 

There is no possible doubt 
that the Government wereforced 
or frightened, by the howls of 
the Radicals, incited by Sinn 
Fein propaganda, to order that 
reprisals by the Crown forces 
in Ireland should cease, where- 
by the Crown forces’ most effec- 
tive weapon was taken from 
them, though it was still left 
in the hands of the murder 
gang. 

Fierce were the denounce- 
ments by the Radicals in the 
House of the unfortunate Irish 
police; but one waited in vain 
for a like denouncement of the 
murder gang (men who have 
committed as bad atrocities as 
the world has seen) by these 
same unctuous gentlemen. Ye 
hypocrites ! 

Much has been said and 
written (chiefly propaganda) 
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about the wickedness of re- 
prisals, but it is better first to 
examine the situation before 
condemning them. 

It must be clearly under- 
stood that the whole power of 
the murder gang lay in re- 
prisals: they took reprisals 
against every one who was 
against them by murder, arson, 
and intimidation. The Crown 
forces had only the law, which 
was paralysed. No one dared 
give evidence; it was death 
to do 80. 

Under these circumstances 
the Crown forces, principally 
the R.1.C., took counter-repri- 
sals; this was the only pos- 
sible method by which they 
could save their own lives and 
the lives and property of the 
Loyalists, who looked to them 
for protection. 

For many weary months un- 
happy Ireland was rent and 
torn by this form of warfare, 
and it became obvious to most 
that if one side did not win 
pretty soon the country would 
be ruined. Twice the Crown 
forces wriggled their hands free, 
and on both occasions had the 
I.R.A. on the verge of collapse : 
one stout blow would have 
finished the show. And each 
time the I.R.A. were saved by 
the screams of their English 
allies. Each time the Govern- 
ment quickly took fright, quick- 
ly tied the Crown forces’ right 
hands, and even {threatened 
to tie up their legs if they 
set the English Radicals on 
the howl again. And once more 
the I.R.A. plucked up courage, 
and the old weary game of 
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ambush and murder started 
afresh. 

At long last the Government 
took a sudden notion to make 
a desperate effort to finish off 
the gunmen before the gunmen 
finished them. 

After the failure to round 
up the big force of gunmen in 
the Maryburgh Peninsula, Blake 
returned at once to Ballybor 
with all his men, arriving to 
find a cipher wire from the 
County Inspector to tell him 
that the gunmen had turned 
up in the Ballyrick Mountains, 
and that as soon as the Crown 
forces could be regrouped an- 
other effort would be made to 
come to grips with these slip- 
pery customers. 

No sooner had Blake started 
to deal with a fearful accumu- 
lation of official correspondence 
than the head constable told 
him that Constable John 
M‘Hugh, who came from the 
east centre of Ireland and had 
not been long in the force, 
wished to see him—adding that 
M‘Hugh’s father had been mur- 
dered, and that the constable 
was most anxious to go home, 
but that the police at his home 
had wired that it was not safe 
for the man to go. 

Blake saw M‘Hugh at once, 
and found him in a pitiable 
state of grief, the first great 
sorrow of his young life—but 
had to refuse his request, 
though the boy pleaded hard, 
with the tears running down 
his cheeks. M‘Hugh’s case is 
a good example of the murder 
gang’s reprisals on those who 
will not fall in with their views. 
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Old M‘Hugh was a widower 
living with his two sons near 
@ large town on the East Coast. 
Unfortunately John was an 
unwilling witness of the first 
murders of British officers in 
Ireland during the present re- 
bellion, and in order to save 
the lives of his sons old M‘Hugh 
got them into the R.I.0. as 
soon as he could. 

On several occasions old 
M‘Hugh was threatened by the 
I.R.A. that if he did not make 
his sons resign they would do 
for him: every time he re- 
fused, and told his sons nothing 
about being threatened. Fin- 
ally, the usual pack of masked 
fiends went to the old man’s 
cottage in the dead of night, 
and murdered him by the re- 
fined process of dragging him 
out of bed and kicking him on 
the head until they smashed 
his skull in—a deed hard to 
beat for pure brutal savagery. 

The following day Blake re- 
ceived a long visit from the 
County Inspector, who gave 
him the outline of the new plan 
of campaign, and instructions 
for the part Blake and his men 
were to take. 

The country of the Ballyrick 
Mountains is a square-shaped 
peninsula of, roughly, fourteen 
hundred square miles, consist- 
ing of vast flats of bogs on the 
north, west, and east, inter- 
cepted by hills, while the south 
part consists of nothing but 
mountains. One main road 
runs through the centre, east 
and west, and another skirts 
the coast for three-quarters of 
the north coast, then turns 
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inland, crosses the other road 
at about the centre of the 
peninsula at the village of 
Ballyscadden, then continues 
due south until it reaches the 
coast. In the whole peninsula 
there are only half a dozen 
small villages, all not less than 
sixteen miles apart. 

To drive this huge country 
would require at least twenty 
times as many troops as were 
available, and A.S.O. train to 
keep them supplied with ra- 
tions ; there remained the pos- 
sibility of starving the gunmen 
into surrender. 

All the villages were to be 
occupied by military, and every 
road picketed and blocked with 
barbed wire ; at the same time 
the military were to endeavour 
to form a cordon across the 
neck of the peninsula, a dis- 
tance of thirty-five miles. 

The police, who were to do 
the actual hunting, were divided 
into flying columns, with all 
available transport. The Navy 
was to be responsible for the 
numerous islands on the west 
and south coasts, and were to 
open fire on any parties of 
gunmen who came within the 
range of their vision and guns. 

Aeroplanes were to work 
continuously over the country 
during daylight, and on locat- 
ing the enemy, were to drop 
their messages at the police 
headquarters at Ballyscadden. 

It was expected that at the 
first sign of danger the gunmen 
would make for the mountains 
in the South, when the area 
of operations would be greatly 
restricted. 
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When all preparations were 
completed a start was to be 
made as soon as there seemed 
a reasonable prospect of fine 
weather. Finally, at Blake’s 
suggestion, they tried to collect 
every flock of mountain sheep 
and confine them to the flat 
country to the north, but 
after the first day many of 
the sheep returned to their 
own mountains in spite of the 
efforts of the shepherds. 

Blake’s part was to keep all 
his available men at head- 
quarters, ready to dash off at 
a moment’s notice on receipt 
of information of the location 
of any party of gunmen. 

Owing to a bad westerly 
storm operations had to be 
postponed for a few days, 
during which time the gunmen 
were left undisturbed. 

As had been expected, they 
drew a blank in the flat coun- 
try, though it was reported by 
the first *plane up that a large 
party of cyclists had been 
spotted making their way south 
from Ballyscadden some time 
before the police occupied that 
village. 

The weather then turned 
very fine, and as there was a 
full moon, it was decided to sit 
tight for a few days in order 
to see whether starvation would 
force the gunmen to attempt a 
break through. 

For two days the aeroplanes 
had nothing to report except 
the movements of small parties 
of not more than six men, and 
always in the mountains to 
the south. On the third a 
‘plane dropped theexcitingnews 
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that a big column, estimated 
at several hundred men, was 
marching south-west with an 
advance of scouts to a depth 
of two miles. 

Blake at once turned out 
his men, and made off south 
at full speed. At the same time 
a column left Castleport to 
make its way up the coast road 
and intercept the gunmen be- 
fore they could debouch from 
the mountains—their orders 
being to advance up a valley 
from the coast to a shooting- 
lodge, which was situated at 
the junction of three valleys, 
two of which lead north-east 
and south-west round the foot 
of Falcon Mountain. Here 
they were to wait while Blake 
endeavoured to drive the gun- 
men down the north-east valley 
towards them. 

For twenty-four hours Blake 
kept up a running fight with 
the gunmen in the mountains, 
always trying to head them 
towards the valley which leads 
to the foot of Falcon Mountain, 
and at last, when his men 
could hardly move, had the 
satisfaction of seeing the gun- 
men making for the valley. 

The police followed slowly 
and painfully, to find not a 
sign of a human being at the 
shooting-lodge. The men flung 
themselves down in the heather, 
beat to the world, and some 
of them even burst into tears 
of rage. 

The explanation came after- 
wards. The Castleport party 
received orders to proceed up 
the valley from the sea, and 
intercept the gunmen at a 
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shooting-lodge. Unfortunately 
there were two lodges—one on 
the shore of a lake about half- 
way up the valley from the 
sea, and the second and right 
one at the junction of the 
three valleys. Naturally the 
Castleport party, none of whom 
had been in these mountains 
before, stopped at the first 
lodge they came to on the 
shore of the lake. 

A thick mist came up off 
the sea that night, and the 
gunmen, who had taken refuge 
on the upper rocky slopes of 
Falcon Mountain, slipped 
through the cordon in the 
mist in twos and threes, com- 
mandeered bicycles, and so 
made good their escape. 

Some time afterwards, being 
again very hard pressed, large 
parties of gunmen took up 
their quarters in the Ballyrick 
Mountains, and lay low. Grad- 
ually their numbers increased, 
until it was reported that the 
mountains carried as many 
gunmen as sheep. 

At this time the Govern- 
ment appeared to have at last 
realised that the only way to 
restore order in Ireland was to 
oppose force by superior force. 
Many people could have given 
them this information months 
previously. 

A report went through Ire- 
land that the Government was 
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massing artillery at Holyhead 
to mow down the I.R.A. with 
their brutal high explosives and 
shrapnel. In reality what hap- 
pened was that all batteries 
in England were turned into 
mounted infantry, only about 
twenty-five men being left with 
a battery, and concentrated 
at Holyhead, preparatory to 
crossing to Ireland. 

To Blake’s joy, the Ballyrick 
country was chosen as the 
first scene of what was fondly 
supposed would be the end of 
the rebellion. 

Quickly 20,000 troops were 
massed across the neck of the 
Ballyrick Peninsula with every 
available Auxiliary and a large 
force of BR.I.C., while a naval 
force was standing by off the 
coast ready to land sailors and 
marines. All that was wanted 
was @ good weather forecast 
to start in, and put an end to 
this great mob of gunmen— 
the curse of modern Ireland. 

The good weather forecast 
came along all right, and on 
the morrow they were to get 
@ move on and put an end to 
this miserable breed of cow- 
ardly warfare. 

But on the morrow, instead 
of the Advance, they heard 
the Stand Fast sounded, and 
to their dismay learnt that a 
truce had been proclaimed—a 
truce with murderers, forsooth! 


XXI. THE TRUCE. 


Blake had been educated 
at a big English public school, 


keynote to an Englishman’s 
life is straightness. Further, 


where he had learnt that the in the British Army he had 
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found that all good Britishers 
try their level best to run 
straight. 

Early in 1921 there had been 
a strong rumour in the B.I.C. 
that the British Government 
had come to secret terms with 
Sinn Fein, and that after a 
period of window-dressing a 
truce would be declared ; then 
would follow a lot of talk, and 
the terms of settlement would 
emerge. It was even reported 
that a conference had been 
held in Norway of representa- 
tives of the British Govern- 
ment and Sinn Fein, and also 
a representative from each of 
the Dominions, and a settle- 
ment arrived at. 

At the time the Prime Min- 
ister fired off one of his loudest 
and most daring defiances at 
Sinn Fein: that he would 
never give in nor would he 
ever treat with the murder 
gang in Ireland, that the Crown 
forces in that country would 
be supported by all the re- 
sources of the Empire, and so 
on ad nauseam. And this, as 
Blake heard a cynic remark, 
was @ sign that the sinister 
rumour was most likely true. 

Blake had dismissed the 
idea with a laugh, but when 
the truce bomb burst his mind 
at once flew back to the 
secret settlement rumour, now 
months old, and he began 
to suspect with a horrible fear 
that they had been sold, and 
badly sold. 

Naturally the first effects 
on the police were bad. The 
older men who had been let 
down before laughed and cried 
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to each other, “Sold again!” 
but the younger ones, who had 
yet to learn the ways of poli- 
ticians, took the matter to 
heart, and started to brood 
over it. 

There were several questions 
to which they badly wanted 
an answer; the chief being, if 
there was to be this complete 
surrender, why had it not been 
made long ago, when the 
lives of many of their relations 
and pals in the Army and 
R.LC. might have been saved, 
not to mention the lives of 
many Loyalists? These valu- 
able lives had been freely given 
in order that Ireland should 
be freed from the murderous 
plague of gunmen, in the same 
way a8 during the late war the 
lives of the Empire’s best were 
sacrificed in order that we 
should be freed from the mur- 
derous plague of the Boches. 

Further, they wanted to know 
what terms had been made with 
regard to their comrades who 
had fallen into the hands of 
the I.R.A. 

The Loyalists were staggered, 
knowing that their worst fears 
would now be realised; to be 
handed over to the murder 
gang, which was the reward 
the cynics in the Dublin clubs 
had always prophesied, would 
be England’s return for the 
efforts of the Loyalists during 
the war. However, they could 
say nothing and do nothing, 
but simply make the best of 
their fate. 

The neutrals, most of whom 
had changed their flag as often 
as the British Government had 
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changed its mind, now, of 
course, openly threw in their 
lot with Sinn Fein. 

The townspeople and farmers 
openly rejoiced at the prospect 
of even a temporary peace, 
though in their hearts many 
of them knew that there could 
be no real peace in Ireland 
until the gunmen had been 
wiped out or reduced to a state 
of impotence by disarming 
them. However, the future 
could take care of itself as 
far as they were concerned. 

For the first few days of the 
Truce the Sinn Feiners appeared 
to be doubtful whether their 
wonderful good luck could be 
really true, and consequently 
lay low. Then men and boys 
who had been on the run 
for many moons returned to 
Ballybor, and gave an exhi- 
bition of “‘See the Conquering 
Hero Comes” in the streets 
daily ; among them men wanted 
badly for atrocious murders, 
who now snapped their fingers 
openly in the faces of the 
police. A policeman could 
not walk the streets of Bally- 
bor without meeting these 
swaggering fellows, who openly 
laughed and jeered at them 
when they passed. 

However, a considerable num- 
ber did not return, and on their 
relations inquiring about their 
whereabouts from the I.R.A. 
liaison officer, they were told 
they never would come back. 

Gradually, being sure they 
were indeed safe, and that 
in truth they had the British 
Government on the run instead 
of being on the run themselves, 
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they grew bolder and more 
insolent. 

One brute went up to the 
sentry outside the police bar- 
racks and deliberately spat on 
him, hoping no doubt that the 
constable would lose his temper 
and break the truce. The con- 
stable stepped into the bar- 
racks and returned at once with 
the Sinn Fein flag, with which 
he carefully wiped the offending 
stains off his face and tunic 
under the nose of the aston- 
ished gunman. He then pro- 
ceeded to stand on the flag in 
the mud, and asked the gun- 
man, “‘ What about it?’ For 
some seconds the gunman stood 
irresolute, then turned and 
walked off, looking a complete 
ass, followed by the loud 
laughter of the police. 

From now the Republicans 
proceeded to take over the 
government of the district, the 
police standing by helpless, 
bound hand and foot by the 
strict order that on no account 
were they to disturb the peace 
atmosphere. How the Boches 
must be laughing at us! 

In every parish Republican 
Courts were advertised to be 
held in the local papers, and 
were held without let or hin- 
drance, the advertisements stat- 
ing that “Summons, &c., can 
be had on application to ——, 
Clerk of the Court.” And why 
not? Had not the I.R.A. 
beaten Lloyd George to his 
knees, and was not the British 
Government on the run ? 

To give the comical touch 
necessary in Ireland, the R.M. 
continued to receive instruc- 
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tions from the Castle to attend 
the various Petty Sessions 
Courts in every district and 
deal out the British version of 
the law. Probably the first 
time (and please God the last) 
that any part of Great Britain 
and Ireland has been governed 
by two sets of laws at the same 
time. 

With regard to this disgrace- 
ful state of affairs one particu- 
lar case will give a good illus- 
tration of how low British law 
has fallen in the West of Ire- 
land. 

A very decent man called 
O’Brien, who had been a herd 
to the Congested Districts 
Board, bought a farm from 
the Board with three other 
men, the farm being divided 
into four. 

This did not suit the land- 
less members of the Transport 
Union in the district, whose 
idea was that they should have 
the land without paying for 
it. They told O’Brien to get 
out, but he refused ; they then 
proceeded to smash the fences 
and drive and injure his cattle. 
O’Brien built up the fences 
and put his cattle back. 

They next proceeded to beat 
O’Brien, who afterwards went 
into Ballybor but returned with- 
out taking any action, as they 
told him there that there was 
now no law in the country. 
That night they beat him 
again; the process consisted 
of first holding him while a 
powerful man closed his eyes 
with repeated blows of his 
fists, and then they hammered 
him to their heart’s content 
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and left him in the road for 
dead. 

Hours afterwards O’Brien 
crawled home on his hands 
and knees—he was practically 
blinded, and appears to have 
found his way home by instinct, 
—and some days afterwards, 
when he had recovered a little, 
he went to the police in Bally- 
bor. 

A magistrate happened to 
be at the barracks at the time, 
and insisted that steps should 
be taken to protect O’Brien 
and punish the savages who 
had beaten him, though the 
police told him that they were 
afraid that it was quite useless 
to try. 

However, the magistrate took 
O’Brien’s information, the case 
came on week after week at 
the Ballybor Petty Sessions, 
always to be adjourned at the 
request of the police, waiting 
instruction from the Castle. 
At last O’Brien, in despair, 
took his case to the local Sinn 
Fein Court ; and here the chief 
offender was fined £27 and the 
others large sums, and they 
were warned that if they inter- 
fered with O’Brien again they 
would be dealt with very 
severely. 

And this is a good example 
of how British law protects a 
decent citizen in Ireland at the 
present time; but one forgets 
that the peace atmosphere must 
not be disturbed at all costs ! 
But is there any wonder that 
the people are fast leaving the 
King’s Courts for those of Sinn 
Fein, and of their own free will 
now ? 
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Republican Local Govern- 
ment inspectors appeared in 
every district, and quickly 
ousted the King’s inspectors ; 
held courts of inquiry on un- 
fortunate road surveyors who 
had refused to take the oath 
of allegiance to Dail Eireann, 
and tried to sack loyal dis- 
dispensary doctors. 

The chief amusement of the 
local gunmen on leave, and of 
their friends, male and female, 
was now to spend their time 
joy-riding through the country- 
side, flying Sinn Fein flags on 
their commandeered lorries and 
singing the “ Soldier’s Song ”’ 
whenever they passed any 
police or a barracks. 

One expedition of this kind 
went out to Ballyrick on a 
Sunday and returned to Bally- 
bor about midnight. Blake 
happened to be passing down 
the main street at the time, 
and encountered a party of 
drunken bank clerks trying to 
see how much row they could 
make. 

Blake remonstrated with 
them, and told them that if 
they did not go home quietly 
he would have them arrested. 
One clerk at once started to 
sing the “Soldier’s Song” at 
the top of his voice, and an- 
other shouted at Blake in an 
insolent voice, ‘‘ What about 
the truce, Mr B——, D.I.?” 
Blake saw red—he had borne 
and suffered much for many 
days,—and he gave the bank 
clerk a full drive on the chin 
which sent him flying. The 
whole party then swiftly re- 
treated in silence. 
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The following day Blake paid 
@ visit to the bank, and said 
to the clerk he had ousted the 
previous night, “Look here, 
Mr Bank Clerk, don’t think I 
hit you last night because you 
were drunk. There’s a fine 
open yard at the back of the 
barracks, and if you will come 
round now, we can fight it 
out.” Abject apologies from 
Mr Bank Clerk, and Blake left 
the bank. 

One morning a woman arrived 
at the barracks in a state of 
great distress and asked to 
see the D.I. She told Blake 
that she lived in a small house 
in Cloonalla, which she rented 
from another woman in the 
village. Twice her landlady 
had tried in a British court to 
evict her, and had failed. The 
landlady then applied to the 
local I.R.A., who promptly 
turned the unfortunate woman 
with all her furniture and be- 
longings into the street, and 
there she remained. When she 
remonstrated with them they 
showed her a warrant signed 
by the village Sinn Fein magis- 
trate and left her. 

Blake at once applied to the 
County Inspector for instruc- 
tions, who applied to the higher 
authorities. Back came the 
answer, “See circular so-and- 
so,” which on being turned up 
stated that all breaches of the 
Truce should be at once re- 
ported. Meanwhile the woman 
remained homeless : neighbours 
in wn Irish village nowadays 
fight shy of an I.R.A. victim, 
and iirculars are not substi- 
tutes for roofs. 
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Again Blake tried to get 
leave to take action, and this 
time the answer was to forward 
four copies of the case to the 
police adviser in Scotland. In 
despair he put his pride in his 
pocket and applied to the 
I.R.A. liaison officer of the 
district for help. 

And the next day the liaison 
officer arrived in Ballybor— 
an ex-soldier and a well-known 
murderer. Blake felt that he 
could hardly stand this final 
insult to an honourable uni- 
form ; but duty is duty, and a 
truce must be kept. 

The liaison officer went “out 
in a car to Cloonalla,<and 
ordered the local braves to 
put the woman and her furni- 
ture back in her house, which 
they flatly refused to do. And 
that was the end of the matter. 

After some weeks’ rest the 
chiefs of the I.R.A. issued an 
order calling all men to the 
colours, whether they liked it 
or not. 

It has been mentioned that 
the country round Ballybor 
was famous for its excellent 
shooting, grouse, snipe, wood- 
cock, duck, and geese chiefly ; 
and in the days before the 
rebellion many Englishmen 
must have spent happy times 
shooting and fishing in the 
many shooting-lodges dotted 
about on the mountains and 
moors to the east and west of 
Ballybor. 

Now all these lodges are 
occupied by instructors of the 
I.R.A., who take so many of 
the young men and boys of 
the district in relays for an 
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eight days’ intensive training 
course—drilling, musketry, in- 
struction in the use of Lewis 
and Thompson machine-guns, 
bombing, and twenty-five-mile 
route-marches in full fighting 
order, the latter most un- 
popular. 

Not only have all old mem- 
bers of the I.R.A. to attend 
these courses, but every young 
man and boy, who had pre- 
viously refused to join up, have 
to go; and there is no refusing 
to go now. 

You may miss your garden- 
boy or shop-assistant, to meet 
him in the course of the week 
taking part in a route-march ; 
or if you are foolishly inquisi- 
tive, you may see him at dawn 
advancing across your demesne 
in company with other boys, or 
firing his musketry course. 

Blake watched two lorry- 
loads of these recruits setting 
off on a Monday morning from 
the main street of Ballybor 
under his very nose, Sinn Fein 
flags flying; and they sang 
the “Soldier’s Song” for his 
special benefit. 

About two miles from Bally- 
bor there lives a retired officer 
in a nice house with a good 
demesne, a man who served 
the Empire well and truly for 
many years. When the war 
was over he retired, fondly 
hoping to spend the remainder 
of his days in peace and com- 
fort in his old family home. 

But not so: he happened to 
be the owner of a demesne 
which the Transport Union 
had promised to its members. 
So they tried repeatedly to 
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stampede him out of the coun- 
try, but that failed. Now his 
place is occupied by what the 
I.R.A. call a week-end camp 
for the drilling and instruction 
of theBallyborshop-boys. They 
use his cooking utensils, burn 
his turf, and make the night 
hideous with their yells and 
oaths, so that the officer and 
his family find it impossible 
to get any rest. Moreover, 
they, the I.R.A., do not appear 
to be strong in sanitary sec- 
tions. And they told him 
that if he took any action 
they would burn his place to 
the ground. 

What action could he take ? 
There is no law in the country 
except the law of the pistol. 
The police are now bound 
hand and foot. They report 
these outrages to the Castle, 
and what happens? Nothing. 
The Government are far too 
busy hunting for that elusive 
formula which is to turn this 
Irish hell into a paradise, to 
worry about a stupid old 
retired officer. He has no 
vote in England, nor can 
he ever affect their political 
careers. 

And why all these feverish 
military preparations? Either 
to invade Ulster when the 
time of a settlement and peace 
comes, or, if the Truce is 
broken, to massacre the R.I.C. 
and the Loyalists. 

About this time a constable, 
transferred from the south- 
west to Ballybor, brought with 
him a story—he swore it was 
true—which will take a queer 
lot of formule to explain 
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away. Not long ago the L.R.A. 
ran @ cargo of arms on the 
coast where he was stationed, 
openly, with the police looking 
on. The police at once re- 
ported the affair, and were 
told that it did not matter 
as the arms would never be 
used. 

Presumably the authorities 
meant that these arms would 
not be used against the Crown 
forces; but what about loyal 
Ulster, and those most unfor- 
tunate of people to-day in 
Europe, outside of Russia, the 
Southern Irish Loyalists ? 

Apparently the I.R.A. chiefs 
are believers in games for 
their men, as witness the follow- 
ing advertisement which ap- 
peared in the Ballybor shop 
windows :— 


GREAT 
FOOTBALL MATCH. 


NORTH BALLYRICK FLYING 
COLUMN, I.R.A. 


v. 
BALLYBOR PATRICKITES. 





PAY YOUR SHILLING AND 
SEE HOW WE ENJOY 
THE TRUCE. 


The Transport Union uwun- 
wittingly supplied the comical 
element of the situation when 
they started a great row with 
the I.R.A. people in Ballybor. 
It appeared that the I.R.A. 
had been in the habit of not 
paying the Union rate of wages 
to the stalwarts of the Trans- 
port Union for digging trenches 
across roads and breaking down 
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pridges during the war, and 
now they were furious because 
the I.R.A. refused to pay up 
the difference, and threatened 
them with all sorts of horrible 
things. And the I.R.A. laughed 
at them. 

People in England have not 
the remotest conception of the 
terrible Frankenstein monster 
which De Valera & Co. have 
reared up and armed in Ire- 
land, a hideous monster of 
murderous and armed gun- 
men, fearing neither God nor 
man, which in the summer of 
1921 was on the point of being 
exterminated by British bayo- 
nets to make this beautiful 
island of Ireland once more a 
clean and wholesome land, 
where men might dwell in 
peace. 

That chance has gone. Will 
it ever occur again? And if 
it does will the British Govern- 
ment seize their opportunity 
like men and rid Ireland of 
this terrible menace? Or will 
they again be found wanting, 
groping after some wretched 
formula ? 

Do people realise why De 
Valera acts the part of the coy 
fly in hesitating to enter Mr 
Lloyd George’s talking par- 
lour? The sinister reason is 
that if he once gives up his 
claim to an Irish Republic he 
seals his own doom. The day 
he enters into a conference 
with the British Government 
on these conditions, the Irish 
Republican Brotherhood signs 
his death warrant, and well he 
knows it. 

But if, for argument’s sake, 
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a so-called settlement is arrived 
at, what becomes of De Valera’s 
Frankenstein monster ? 

Will it beat its automatics 
into reaping-hooks and con- 
vert its machine-guns into 
potato-sprayers? Possibly in 
the minds of English Radicals, 
but nowhere else. 

And when the Welshman 
and the Mexican have fooled 
the English and the Southern 
Irish with a formula, do they 
think that any formula ever 
phrased would fool Ulster ? 

On the day that an Irish 
Republic is set up (Dominion 
Home Rule is only another 
name for it), Sinn Fein, its 
raison a étre accomplished, dies ; 
but out of its corpse will arise 
two parties, or rather armies 
(for all men in Ireland are 
armed to-day except the Loyal- 
ists), one consisting of the 
farmer shopkeeper class, while 
the other will be the Citizen 
Army of the Bolshevist Labour 
Party. 

The rank and file of the 
I.R.A. consists of farmers’ sons, 
young townsmen, shop assist- 
ants, and the like ; they expect 
either a fat pension for life or 
twenty acres of land. Both 
have been freely promised to 
them, and both are equally 
impossible. 

And these disgruntled gun- 
men, all armed, will take sides 
according to their sympathies, 
and before many months are 
past these forces will be at each 
other’s throats. And the na- 
tional air of Ireland will be the 
** Red Flag.” 

Like Kerensky in Russia, De 
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Valera will disappear in the 
welter of revolution. 

The R.I.C. will have vanished 
—they have already been told 
that when the “Cease fire” 
sounds, they will be given a 
month to clear out of Ireland, 
lock, stock, and barrel. 

The surrender to Sinn Fein 
by the British Government is 
a good example of the evil 
which can be brought about by 
that modern plague, skilful and 
unscrupulous propaganda. 

The sooner the good elements 
in England wake up and com- 
bine to insist that the neces- 
sary action is taken in Ireland 
to enforce law and order, the 
better it will be for both coun- 
tries and the Empire. 

The English people have been 
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fooled by a press which care- 
fully suppressed all news of the 
true state of affairs in Ireland, 
and then gave lying and dis- 
torted accounts. 

It is futile to say that the 
remedy for false reports lies 
with the law. All honest men 
know that a clever lawyer in 
a court of law can make 4 
half or three-quarter black lie 
appear a whole truth white as 
driven snow, as easily as a 
smart and up-to-date account- 
ant can juggle with a balance- 
sheet to show + or - half a 
million as the necessity arises. 

The day will come in Ireland 
when men will pray to God 
for a sight of the good old green 
uniform of the R.I.C. And it 
will be too late. 
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GREEN HILLS. 


THEY appeared early one 
morning in the south-west, 
very faint and so like clouds 
that I had to get out the 
telescope. There had been 
something about them, even 
to the naked eye, not quite 
cloud-like, and the telescope 
showed them to be hills. They 
had elected to come out of a 
retirement which had lasted 
several months, and from that 
day forward appeared when 
the weather suited them, and 
disappeared when it didn’t. 
We struck up a nodding ac- 
quaintance, and this developed 
later into a friendship. Cer- 
tainly they were very inviting 
—but then all distant hills 
are that in a general way— 
and I am shy of general in- 
vitations. So many of these 
cool, blue, misty, hilly invita- 
tions have I accepted, only to 
find on arrival something akin 
to ashes, cinders, dust. But 
the more I gazed on these 
hills, the stronger their lure. 
I found in a good atlas that 
they were about sixty miles 
distant. I learnt that they 
were sparsely inhabited by a 
species of my countrymen who 
grew tea and coffee, but who 
kept a discreet silence about 
the game that abounded there, 
game on virgin ground, seldom 
now to be met with in India. 
Rumour added that the plant- 
ers were a jealous people, 
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jealous in the strictly Mosaic 
sense, and that they com- 
manded all approaches to their 
game country with extreme 
watchfulness, and admitted 
no man outside the planter 
species. 

Enough said. One morning 
—a crystal-clear one—the hills 
stood out so plain that the 
cliffs and scars on their invit- 
ing foreheads could be seen 
without the aid of telescope. 
I had known them now a 
matter of some months, and 
I said I would go. 

The next thing was to get 
an introduction to one of the 
jealous people. Chance threw 
this in my way. I found him 
no whit jealous, only hospitable 
and helpful. He was a large 
man, much tanned, wearing a 
coat and trousers, but with a 
distinct flavour of shirt-sleeves 
and shorts about him. One 
of the old class of planters, 
a pioneer—one of the first to 
penetrate those delectable hills, 
and carve out his tea estate 
from the virgin forest, very 
remote and very lonely. Then 
others came, and tea companies 
arose, and more forests were 
cleared, and bungalows ap- 
peared here and there, and 
roads came, and motors were 
invented. And another kind 
of planter came—not quite of 
the same class as the pioneer 
class, for the best blood gene- 
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rally goes first in these matters. 
My friend had seen it all from 
the very beginning, and now 
was thinking of clearing out. 
He showed me a little plot of 
ground later on, near where 
his two-storied house now is, 
where in a tent he had lived 
so long alone in the old days. 
He told me none of these things 
—they came out in casual talk ; 
and the little plot of ground 
where the tent had been was 
introduced and dismissed with 
scarcely more than a wave of 
the hand in a couple of sen- 
tences. The other kind of 
man might have sentimental- 
ised and not told me half as 
much, 

He did tell me something 
about certain game I should 
see (always with the proviso 
** if the clouds are not down ”’). 
I am sorry to confess -that I 
took this information with some 
salt. Too often had I been 
the victim of enthusiasts, who 
forgot that what they were 
telling me I should see in a 
given place was really what 
they had seen in a score or 80 
of years and in many places. 

My planter friend, however, 
had understated things rather 
than overstated them. I saw 
all he said I should see, and 
more. 

On the hills where I was 
living when I first saw the 
Green Hills—I call them green 
because when I got to them 
they were quite the greenest 
things I had ever seen—the 
rain falls in a very generous 
fashion from about May to 
January. Somewhere about 
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October, and for about ten 
glorious days, it lets up. The 
wind takes a breather, and 
then back it all comes again 
from the opposite quarter— 
clouds, winds, and rain till the 
end of December or early Janu- 
ary. If you want to go any- 
where or see anything, you 
must choose that period of 
ten days. The trouble is that 
the weather does not work to 
a time-table, and the “ break 
in the rains,” as it is called, 
may come early in October, 
half-way through the month, or 
right at its end. Sometimes 
it never comes at all. 

My friend insisted that when 
I came I must hit off the 
** break,’’ otherwise the Green 
Hills would be swaddled in 
cloud, nothing could be shot 
because nothing could be seen, 
and to be caught out in the 
clouds was dangerous. 

There was nothing to do but 
to make a shot at it. So about 
mid-October, when there were 
signs of a break, I packed off 
my servant and kit, and a few 
days later, on a cloudless morn- 
ing, I started. In a bee-line 
I had about sixty miles to go 
—first of all 6000 feet down 
from my own hill-tops, then a 
great flatness of forty miles, 
and then 5000 feet up the side 
of the Green Hills to the 
perch where dwelt my host. 
Within an hour of start- 
ing we had passed from an 
almost English climate to 
steamy tropics, and had shot 
out into the apparently bound- 
less plains. Due south we 
went, and right across our 
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course, although to-day in- 
visible, lay the great barrier 
of the Green Hills. It was not 
till we were fifteen miles from 
them that they grew unwill- 
ingly into view, at first just a 
hint of hills without an outline, 
then an outline without details, 
then details—chiefly rather sor- 
rowful ones—precipices, gullies, 
sears, and slopes, all gushing 
water. The clouds were down 
on the hill-tops to within about 
4000 feet of their base, and 
there ceased abruptly and in a 
perfectly straight-ruled line. 

A poor welcome, quotha, 
after so warm and repeated an 
invitation. Still, we drove 
ahead along the plain which 
ran merrily on till suddenly, 
without the usual foothills or 
easier slopes, it met those 
seemingly perpendicular hill- 
sides where our horizontal plane 
was to be exchanged for a 
vertical one. The closer we 
approached, the more burning 
my curiosity as to how a car 
would find its way up. My 
driver, however, had done it 
often before, and the most 
that he would say was that 
“it wanted a little driving.” 
It did. 

Nothing, however, is so com- 
pletely camouflaged as ground 
by ground. And ground, not 
actual precipice, is never 80 
steep as it looks from a dis- 
tance. Crest-line merges into 
the slope from a higher crest- 
line and is lost. Spur loses itself 
against the slopes of a greater 
spur behind it, and the valley 
or ravine between them is 
unguessed. You may sail with- 





in a short mile of many a little 
harbour in the English Channel 
and wonder where the crabbers 
will get to if it comes on to 
blow. But the harbour is there 
completely camouflaged. Pol- 
perro on the Cornish coast is a 
good example. 

Presently, just as I was at 
my wits’ end, we opened a 
ravine, and the road popped 
into it and continued up it. 
But it was a dead-end: a real 
steep-as-a-house hillside blocked 
it. Engineers, however, are not 
dead-ended so easily. With an 
amazing series of zigzags the 
road patterned the whole of 
that, in some places, quite 
vertical hillside. My companion 
warmed a little over this, and 
when we were about half-way 
up the zigzags and were water- 
ing the car, he told me to 
count how many roads I could 
see above me and how many 
below. There were six of each. 
Then we ran into the cloud-line, 
and there was no need of water. 
We were now on the forest-clad 
knees of the Green Hills, which 
were completely wrapped in 
cloud and invisible far above 
us. We lurched along over a 
very pot-holey road, between 
two walls of forest, amidst 
swirls of mist and a steady 
downpour of rain. There was 
a@ momentary view of two 
startled elephants at a clearing 
on the roadside, the attend- 
ants with a puny restraining 
hand laid on the trunk of 
each. Then the cloud swal- 
lowed them and they were 
gone. Yet the picture of those 
startled misty forms and the 
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tiny human beings restraining 
them remains. Elephants are 
used to haul the timber down 
the steep slopes on to the roads. 
Each log has a neat hole cut 
in it with the axe; through 
this passes a rope or chain, 
and the elephant, passing a 
tusk into a bight of this, mani- 
pulates the log over slopes and 
obstacles unpassable to any 
other form of traction. How 
these wonderful beasts avoid 
being overrun by logs on the 
steepest gradients I do not 
know. The elephant is a saga- 
cious as well as a willing and 
powerful servant to man, and 
this aphorism is my only ex- 
planation of the matter. 

A group of road-mending 
coolies signalled to the car to 
stop. They presented one of 
their number as having been 
bitten by a snake. ‘“ Please 
cure him,” was the simple 
and child-like request. My 
driver said, ‘Jump up,” and, 
adding that it was “only a 
green viper and probably not 
that,” drove away with the 
patient squatting on the step. 
He was decanted at a tributary 
road a mile or two farther on, 
and told to “run to Brown 
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Sahib’s ” and get cured. This 
he did cheerfully enough, and 
disappeared into the mist at a 
trot, which gave small evidence 
of an envenomed system. [ 
met him a few days later fully 
cured (if cure there had been) 
by knife and permanganate of 
potash. 

“There’s a wonderful view 
at the next turning,” said my 
driver; but he was reckoning 
without the cloud, and at the 
turning indicated there was a 
view of exactly three cars’ 
lengths, if that. 

In failing light and driving 
rain we bumped steadily along. 
Through less jungle and more 
tea and coffee; turned off the 
main road, and as darkness 
fell, drew up apparently at 
nowhere; but a shed emerged 
from the gloom and several 
attendants with lights, and in 
two minutes we had passed 
from the wind and the rain 
and the darkness into the 
pleasing warmth of a draw- 
ing-room and a log fire, 
and eke a well-garnished tea- 
table. 

This was the end of stage 
one of my journey to the Green 
Hills. 


t. 


Tea and coffee grow at cer- 
tain altitudes, which again vary 
with the latitudes of the region. 
Here at about half-way up the 
shaggy flanks of these hills (a 
comparative term used in India 
where mountains run to near 
30,000 feet) the planter has 


fixed himself at an altitude of 
between 3000 and 5000 feet, 
and carved with immense lab- 
our and terrible squandering of 
valuable timber a great zone 
on the hillsides. You can’t 
grow tea in virgin forest, and 
if you awaited operations by 
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the Forest Department before 
planting tea, you would seldom 
plant it at all. Down comes a 
whole hillside of great forest 
trees, as much of them is 
burnt as fire will consume, and 
time is left to do the rest. Tea 
is planted amongst the pros- 
trate timber. The appearance 
of ground thus treated is un- 
speakably desolate until all 
vestige of timber has gone, and 
nothing but the green of the 
neat cushiony tea-bushes re- 
main. Then there is an air of 
method and neatness, which is 
a substitute for the devil-may- 
care grandeur of untouched 
primeval forest. 

But much timber is required 
in the manufacture of tea. To 
plant the latter you must re- 
move the former, and the more 
acres of tea you add, the farther 
will your timber be from your 
tea factory, until at last there 
is no more timber, or it is 
situated at a prohibitive dis- 
tance. And this in steep coun- 
try where roads are few and 
bad is not very far off. So the 
thrifty planter, as he clears the 
forest, plants in its marshy 
treeless bottoms, where tea will 
not grow, certain trees that 
thrive in the wet soil, and 
will provide him with fuel 
later on. 

The great question that night 
was, “ Will Nunjun turn up ? ” 
The steady drumming of the 
rain rather pointed to this 
truly great man preferring the 
shelter of his hut in the warmer 
drier foot-hills 2000 feet below 
us. Nunjun was my host’s 
tracker. A word wafted down 





the hill would bring him up 
to hunt with a master he 
knew and trusted, but a 
stranger was quite another mat- 
ter. What cared Nunjun for 
strangers ? Therefore Nunjun’s 
coming was doubtful. 

Next day I shifted to an- 
other planter’s bungalow. The 
weather cleared. The Green 
Hills tossed their round heads 
clear of dripping forest and 
wreathing cloud, and stood 
out 4000 feet above us against 
a clear blue sky. On a green 
Alp far up, a black speck 
moved. It was a bison. Four 
miles away perhaps. In the 
afternoon to the Cinchona nur- 
sery. I have a hazy recollec- 
tion that the Java seed here, 
being cherished to maturity, 
cost several hundred golden 
sovereigns per pound weight, 
and that a pound weight of seed 
covers several acres of ground. 
Then to view the remains— 
fortunately bones only—of a 
trespassing elephant. Only 
when trespassing on tea-gardens 
may elephants be shot. I was 
told that for some months 
after his decease, the neigh- 
bourhood had not been very 
pleasant. I could easily believe 
it. Then a look at Carda- 
mums, a jungle product, but 
very responsive to a little 
care and clearance of choking 
vegetation. The sausage-loving 
Hun, unless he invented a sub- 
stitute, must have missed our 
Cardamums, and I hope does 
so still. Then to some coffee, 
not always being harvested 
like tea, but having a fixed 
annual harvest. Very comely 
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bushes, like large shiny green 
umbrellas, decked in their 
season with crimson berries, 
like cherries, and I believe 
called cherries. At sundown 
to the tea-house. Here the 
day’s takings of green tea-leaf 
grew under basket-load after 
basket-load to 7000 Ibs., picked 
mainly by women, who do 
great and marvellous things 
on the piece-work system. On 
entering a tea-house one must 
drop all pettifogging habits of 
thinking of tea in single pounds, 
or in scores of pounds, or, for 
that matter, in hundreds of 
pounds. Yet a pound of the 
garden’s choicest product which 
my host presented to me was 
duly entered against his account 
in the estate books. 

An hour-glass was brought 
in, a pair of fine scales, six 
little spoutless teapots, six cups, 
and a bucket. Accurately 
boiled water then appeared, 
the tea was scrupulously 
weighed, the sand-glass turned, 
and tea really was made as it 
ought to be, and when the sand 
had run out was immediately 
poured off. 

So far so good. But no one 
drank any. It was taken as 
far as the palate, and then 
ejected. Here the bucket came 
in. The real tasters, however, 
are not dwellers on tea-gardens, 
but are artists at the ports of 
export, and it is their trained 
palates that detect faults in 
the flavour, and consequently 
in the methods of production 
of tea, which can then be 
remedied. I tasted the six 
kinds of tea with great gusto 
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and attention, and detected no 
differences whatever. Planters, 
like all other employers of 
labour, have their worries. A 
successful planter must begin 
by being a good manager of 
coolies first and foremost, or 
he will not produce much tea, 
no matter what his skill. I 
was probably on a well-run 
estate. The people — men, 
women, and children (most of 
them imported from the plains 
below)—looked happy and well. 
Their attitude towards the 
planter was the wholly pleasing 
familiarity of well-mannered 
and quite unafraid children. 
The attitude of the white man 
here towards them was patri- 
archal, autocratic, and very 
benevolent. I felt myself back 
in an India of half a century 
ago, and a very good and 
happy India I found it. The 
planters’ knowledge of and in- 
terest in the births and mar- 
riages and such-like intimate 
and homely matters concerning 
their estate coolies liked me 
well. We have not the time 
or perhaps the inclination for 
that sort of thing in modern 
India, although there is noth- 
ing that its great and silent 
heart appreciates more. Alas! 
that this heart is so voiceless, 
and that the tongues of a 
minute minority wag so loose 
and loud. 

A fearful epidemic of influ- 
enza had recently visited these 
hills. Not much was heard 
of it, for the region is remote 
and inaccessible. But if hon- 
ours and decorations were be- 
stowed as fully for the saving 
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of life as for the taking of it, 
I know several men and women, 
planters and their wives, who 
have deserved them. 


All was well. Nunjun had 
answered to the call. A regu- 
lar stot of a fellow, legged and 
framed as a true hillman should 
be. About his head rested a 
nimbus of frizzy hair, Clouds 
simply loved this, lingered 
amongst its wiry foliage, and 
sailed away, leaving it full of 
diamonds. Part of Nunjun, 
although not literally born with 
him, was a bundle that grew 
on, rather than was carried on, 
his back. I know not whether 
it contained his sins or his 
worldly goods. It was only 
on emprises of exceptional haz- 
ard that Nunjun ever detached 
himself from his bundle, and 
when this happenéd I knew 
that he was about to sport 
with death and negotiate 
ground where his precious bun- 
dle would be safer off his back. 
I became as fond of Nunjun 
as I would of some faithful, 
efficient, honest, and conscien- 
tious game-dog. Certainly I 
could award a man _ higher 
praise than this, but not very 
much higher. 

With Nunjun came two satel- 
lites. They may have been 
each as good a man as he was, 
but, as is usual in the really 
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wild races who furnish the 
only true shikaris, no two 
kings are allowed in Brent- 
ford. Old age is the only 
thing that lets the second 
string come to the bow, or 
forces a chief shikari to give 
place to his assistant. These 
men belonged to a tribe of 
honey-takers, climbing any tree 
by driving in hardwood pegs, 
and negotiating cliffs with 
rickety-looking ladders made 
of long single bamboos. No 
one knows whence this tribe 
came. Cannot a tribe have 
been always where it is? 
The very wise, however, will 
tell you that the frizzy hair 
of the men and the wooden 
combs worn by the women 
have their exact counterpart 
in the Fiji Islands. You can 
draw what conclusions you will. 
Following the fashion of their 
tribe, Nunjun and Co. had 
their front teeth filed to a 
point, and were named after 
their eldest sons. On the 
whole, I am glad that we fol- 
low a reverse custom—Johns- 
father and Tomsfather and 
Robinsfather would not trip 
lightly off the British tongue. 
Each man carried a bill-hook, 
or hung it over his shoulder. 
For its purposes it was better 
adapted than the Goorkha’s 
kukri, or the axe of the Central 
Provinces jungle-man. 


mt. 


Next morning we made an 
early start, bag and baggage. 
The usual unpopular load—not 





the heaviest, but the least 
compact—was left lying in the 
usual way. No one would 
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touch it till some one was 
forced to. Since humanity 


first laid shoulder or forehead 
to pack, this has ever been 
the case, and thus it shall 
ever be when two legs have 
to carry loads up mountains. 
But away we all streamed at 
last. The clouds were up. No 
more than a few pink shreds of 
gossamer had got entangled 
among the blunt summits of 
the Green Hills (there are no 
peaks) which towered wonder- 
fully clear and parlous steep 
above us. We had a three to 
four thousand feet climb, but 
the day was young and cool. 
The graded tea-garden tracks 
took us up some way, and 
then the clearances ended, the 
virgin forest began, and we 
halted on the border-line. We 
were about to enter the king- 
dom of the leeches. A coolie 
produced a bag full of lime. 
With this all our legs were 
coated from the knee down- 
wards. Boot-wearers looked to 
their laces, and others, in addi- 
tion to the lime, carried sticks 
with powder-pufis fastened to 
the ends. The path ran steeply 
up into the forest between two 
walls of trees; rank growths 
rioted beneath them. After 
the trim orderliness of the 
tea-garden, all was dishevelled, 
tangled, and gloomy. The leaf- 
strewn path was the only clear 
space, and it is scarcely an 
exaggeration to say that it 
quivered with leeches. Each 
dead leaf held several leeches 
in a rampant position, on end, 
hungering for the one thing 
that leeches love, warm blood. 
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Quickly we passed in single 
file up the path. But not too 
quickly for the leeches. Lime 
or no lime, they were going to 
try for blood. Boots, puttees, 
gaiters, and bare shiny leather- 
like legs were soon covered 
with them. A lace-hole not well 
filled with lace, or a gap in a 
boot seam, and in rushed a 
leech. Each rear file smote 
with a branch or a powder- 
puff on the legs of the next 
ahead. The devil took the 
hindmost with no one to beat 
his legs. In about a mile we 
came to a stream, and all 
gathered in it for a wash and 
brush-up and a fresh applica- 
tion of lime. Then on again 
we hurried, crossing fresh ele- 
phant tracks. At last day- 
light appeared at the end of 
the tunnel, and presently we 
emerged. 

We were on the top of the 
Green Hills, on the roof, as it 
were, of this little bit of the 
world, for nothing was now 
above us. Away the green- 
ness rolled and _ tumbled 
and undulated ; grass, nothing 
but soft verdant grass, and a 
few million pink balsams and 
a few more million blue gen- 
tians, and miles of sunny, 
clean, breeze-swept landscape. 
The scarce-realised oppression 
of living under towering domi- 
nant heights was only felt on 
reaching this delightful wide- 
spaced forest-free plateau. One 
might compare it to the ton- 
sure on some shaveling’s very 
bumpy cranium. The forest 
came up like hair all 
round, then halted, and left 
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the bumpy cranium clear and 
bare. 

In short, we had arrived. 
The rifles were unbagged, and 
the baggage coolies filed away 
campwards. 

I cannot, however, say 
* Good-bye ”’ to the leech with- 
out expressing a hope that I 
shall come across his life-his- 
tory one of these days, and 
that I shall be enlightened on 
several points. First, what 
happens to him at the first 
touch of frost or lack of shade 
and dampness? All we know 
is that he is gone. Next, 
what does he feed on when 
there are no human legs? 
If on wild beasts, how can 
wild beasts remain in leech- 
haunted forests? Here, for 
instance, were tracks, quite 
fresh, both of elephant and 
bison. We know that leeches 
worry the life out of dogs 
and horses by getting up their 
noses. Then if horses and dogs, 
why not wild animals as well ? 

For the rest, his weapon is a 
three-cornered one, which, un- 
felt, penetrates the skin, and 
leaves a triangular puncture, 
an intolerable itching, and a 
flow of blood, unimportant in 
quantity, but long continued 
and very messy to socks and 
bed-clothes. I do not suppose 
that a man tied up for a night 
on a path such as we traversed 
could survive the experience. 

The Green Hills are unin- 
habited. The nearest dwell- 
ings are 3000 or 4000 feet 
below. A planter occasionally 
comes up for a day or two’s 
sport. Nothing crops the abun- 


dant herbage but the bison 
and the wild goat. Elephants 
regularly cross the plateau, 
but they are forest-dwellers. 
Tiger come up the great ravines, 
and no doubt take their toll 
of young bison. And panther 
and wild dog—where are they 
not to be found? We had 
come after bison and wild goat ; 
and if tiger happened along 
over the carcase of one of the 
former, so much the better. 
After plucking the last ripe 
leech, we proceeded onwards 
on “ goaty ” ground. The goat 
inhabit the uplands of the 
plateau, the bison generally 
speaking the lowlands, although 
probably the highest upland 
would be scarcely 1500 feet 
above the lowest lowland. We 
had not been going an hour 
when clouds came down and 
forced us to grope our way 
along. But the wind blew 
steady in our faces, and the 
grass gave noiseless going. 
Suddenly the curtain of mist 
ahead of us was slid aside, and 
disclosed a herd of between 
fifty and eighty goat on a 
little hill not 700 yards away. 
There was little more than a 
glimpse when down came the 
mist again. This made a diffi- 
cult stalk an easy one. We 
simply had to walk silently up 
wind to arrive within range, 
and then await visibility. This 
we did, and we actually walked 
a little too far, for when the 
mist began to break and swirl, 
we found ourselves almost in 
the midst of the goats, who at 
about the same moment, or 
perhaps a little earlier, made 
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@ similar discovery. Result— 
a great clatter of galloping 
feet and a mad and misty 
dance of looming animals all 
about us. ‘‘ Shoot,” cried my 
companion, who was anxious 
that the stranger should have 
the shot. But, alas! to discover 
the saddle-back, or shootable 
male goat (never to me a very 
easily distinguishable animal) 
was an utter impossibility. The 
swirling forms were growing 
fainter, but such is the effect 
of mist, they had assumed the 
size of elephants. My com- 
panion fired once. Then the 
clattering died away, and we 
were left in cloudland, one of 
us at least very unhappy. We 
picked up one goat dead at 
the bottom of a steep gully. 
It may have been sour grapes, 
but I was glad that mine had 
not been the hand that sped 
the bullet so truly. He had 
been hit cleanly enough through 
the head, but this was not one, 
I think, that will grace X.’s 
walls, which contain amongst 
other fine heads, the record 
wild goat of these hills. The 
ground here strangely reminded 
one of our own English South 
Downs on some summer day 
of driving mist, only here it 
was black, not white cliff that 
these downs ended in, and the 
sound of vexed waters coming 
up to us from below was not 
that of the fretting channel 
tides, but of a mountain tor- 
rent. 

Till early in the afternoon 
we continued away from camp 
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along the top of a long slope 
with occasional cliffy ground 
and convex slopes. Nunjun’s 
stout legs and periscope .eyes 
carried him all about this, and 
enabled him to see into con- 
vexities and beneath beetling 
crags into which no ordinary 
eye could pierce, and just the 
places where goat lie up. At 
three o’clock we were at the 
edge of the plateau looking 
down into a tremendous rift. 
From the depths of this came 
up the yap-yap of the accursed 
wild dog, who were up to some 
devilry below. <A cold wet 
wind almost shrivelled up our 
followers, who were from a 
much warmer climate. We 
saw several more small lots 
of wild goat, and were again 
caught in cloud, and remarked 
that the wind had shifted right 
round. We were wrong. It 
was we who had done the shift- 
ing and were walking away 
from camp, where, after dis- 
covering our error, we arrived 
in time for a hurried cup of 
tea, and then off again to sit 
on a hillock to see if any bison 
would appear at sundown, and 
so back to camp as darkness 
set in. 

We must have seen getting 
on for a hundred wild goat, a 
very large number for so rare 
an animal. Of the two grass 
and bamboo huts which we had 
hoped to find at the camping- 
place, one had been destroyed 
by that most inquiring of all 
beasts, the wild elephant. But 
he is a rough inquirer. 
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IV. 


Next morning I went out 
early to have a look at the 
young trout introduced a year 
before into a most elegant 
trout-stream near camp. I saw 
the trout, I saw bison not far 
off, and I saw a herd of wild 
goat winding up a hillside and 
disappearing into a pink cloud. 
Withal it was one of those 
priceless English early June 
mornings. I had never asso- 
ciated bison with good climate 
and beautiful scenery. I hadn’t 
thought one could find the 
first cheek by jowl with the 
two latter. My former bison 
grounds had been where it was 
hot, not over-healthy, and very 
far from beautiful. This was 
indeed having it both ways. 

At breakfast, it was found 
that the egg-cups had been left 
behind. Nunjun was apprised 
of the situation, and told to 
provide instantly. Within five 
minutes and with nothing but 
his bill-hook, he had selected 
a branch, hewed his timber, 
shaped it into two little blocks, 
and bored three holes in each 
block, of the right size to take 
each hole its egg—and there 
were our egg-cups. 

That day to a hill where we 
expected wild goat. 

We found bison instead. The 
glass showed us one shootable 
bull, but he possessed only one 
horn. I was for leaving him 
alone, but my companion was 
so keen on getting a one-horned 
trophy that I unwillingly 
agreed to the stalk. We could 





not get nearer than 170 yards, 
too great a distance for a cer- 
tain killing shot from my rifle 
at any rate; and though we got 
the old bull at last, it was rather 
a tailoring business, and not 
one to look back on as a sudden 
and merciful ending to so noble 
an animal as the bison. Of all 
great beasts, he is the most 
noble in appearance and blame- 
less in habit. His one object 
is to give man and all that he 
hath a wide berth. The same 
cannot be said of elephant, 
tiger, buffalo, or the deer and 
antelope tribes. He may turn 
on his assailant when wounded, 
but is not otherwise aggressive. 
Standing higher than the great- 
est cart-horse, and very much 
bulkier, yet heis wondrous smart 
on those short legs and game 
little feet. From the recum- 
bent position he can start his 
huge bulk into motion and 
flash away almost as quick and 
quiet as a hare, and his per- 
formances down an almost per- 
pendicular hillside have to be 
seen to be believed. Some- 
times, though not always, 
heavily dew-lapped, with his 
light-blue eyes, closely curled 
forehead, and massive horns 
much corrugated at base, and 
worn clear of all horny sheath- 
ing at tip, he is truly king of 
all bovines and stateliest of all 
beasts, not even excepting the 
elephant. There is something, 
too, irresistibly comic in the 
latter’s hinder parts, for they 
suggest too strongly a pair of 
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ill-made trousers worn with no 
braces. 

I sought my friend, the 
Indian bison, recently at the 
London Zoo, but found him 
not. The nearest approach to 
him there in beauty, although 
on a much smaller scale, used 
to be the Chillingham bull. 

It must take a lot to break 
a bison’s horn. This one’s was 
broken fairly recently at the 
base, but whether from a fall— 
@ quite possible contingency on 
such ground—or in combat, it 
was impossible to say. There 
were no old scars on his body, 
as there often are on a stag, 
so we were inclined to the 
theory of a fall, and it must 
have been a heavy one. 

Nunjun and his satellites 
stood well away from the fallen 
bull. Although they had will- 
ingly assisted at his death 
and at the deaths of many 
others, their religion or caste 
forbade them to touch or to 
eat him—a hard fate to men 
who loved meat, seldom got 
it, and when they did, pro- 
vided it was not beef, could 
eat more at a sitting than is 
believable. The dead bull had 
to lie as he was until a message 
was conveyed, either by a bird 
of the air or some other very 
speedy means, to a race of 
men 4000 feet down, and a 
day’s journey, for you or me, 
distant. These men arrived 
within a few hours. They had 
no scruples about beef, and 
came not only to eat it, but 
to eat the whole, about two 
tons at a rough estimate, of 
the bison. There were many 
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other plain evidences of a 
much larger herd of bison 
being about, and we resolved 
to wait till afternoon on the 
chance of their emerging later 
from the forest which lay not 
far below us. It was my com- 
panion’s knowledge of game 
lore that prompted this sug- 
gestion, and it was not to go 
unrewarded. We had a wide 
view here over the plateau, 
and counted, visible at one 
time and at distances varying 
from one to three miles, about 
forty bison. There was one 
herd of thirty, and the rest 
were in twos or threes, all 
plainly visible, their great black 
bodies showing up well against 
the light green of the grass. 
Not very late in the afternoon, 
we were seated on a knoll about 
200 yards above the forest 
line, when a single bison 
emerged, grazing quietly to- 
wards us, in the open. At 
slight intervals he was followed 
by more than thirty others, 
bulls, cows, and calves. For 
an hour they grazed within 80 
yards of us, who were seated 
right in the open, and not even 
keeping particularly motion- 
less. The wind, of course, was 
right. The bison’s vision is 
poor; but now and then they 
suspected something, and drew 
together with snortings. We 
came to the conclusion that 
although they could not actu- 
ally see or wind us, they thought 
there was something doubtful, 
possibly a tiger, on our knoll. 
Had there been a very shoot- 
able bull in the herd, I suppose 
that we must have shot him. I 
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am glad there was not. It was 
infinitely preferable to watch 
them, and a chance, I think, 
not often vouchsafed to the 
followers of such a wary animal. 


We shifted camp next day, 
and tried conclusions with a 
herd of wild goat—flock some- 
how does not sound right ex- 
cept as applied to domestic 
goats—who were altogether too 
cunningly placed to be got at, 
and defeated a long stalk. 
Towards sundown we took up 
a@ commanding position to 
watch for bison. To keep 
warm after a longish wait, I 
walked to the far end of the 
hill, and there, below me and 
scarcely 300 yards distant, was 
a really good solitary bull. 
Light was failing, our plans 
had to be quickly laid, and we 
were soon slithering down the 
hill on our backs, watching the 
bull and lying still when he 
looked up. Safely we gained 
dead ground, and were quickly 
within 50 yards of the bison. 
We slowly raised our heads, 
and brought him into view. 
There he stood, head down 
and busy grazing. He looked 
as big as a barn. I raised my 
rifle and pulled the trigger. 
Click! A missfire. The click 
to me sounded like a peal of 
thunder, and it so disconcerted 
me that I pulled the other 
trigger carelessly, and -hit the 
bison much too high. In a 
trice he had spun round, and 
was thundering down a very 
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We crept away without dis- 
turbing the herd, having seen 
over seventy bison in one day 
from one spot. Next morning 
they were still there. 


steep hill to the forest 100 
yards off. My companion gave 
him both barrels, and he was 
hard hit. Nevertheless, he 
crashed like a traction engine 
into the jungle. We both held 
our breath to listen. There 
was a succession of crashes 
growing more distant; then a 
final and louder one, and then 
silence. We approached to 
the edge of the jungle, looked 
into the tunnel which the bison 
had bored in the undergrowth, 
and came to the conclusion 
that probably he lay dead at 
the far end of it, but that in 
any case further operations 
in such a dense tangle of under- 
growth, and in the half darkness, 
were inadvisable. So we left 
him and went back to camp. 
We were out early next 
morning, and resumed matters 
where we had left them. This 
meant an advance chiefly in 
the sitting position, owing to 
the steepness of the ground. 
The track was as plain to 
follow as if a traction-engine 
had passed down before ‘ us. 
We had only gone a hundred 
yards when, at about that dis- 
tance below us, we could dis- 
tinguish something very solid 
and black. It was the bison, 
lying in the bed of a little 
stream which here rose, and 
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which was plainly visible 7000 
feet below us far out on the 
plain as a full-grown river. 
The bison was both dead and 
stiff, and he must have fallen 
dead at the last crash we had 
heard overnight. A very fine 
old bull, with much corrugated 
bases to his horns, the sharp 
tips of which had worn through 
their sheathing. 

Dismembering such a beau- 
tiful animal was as near being 
an act of desecration as has 
been committed outside a cath- 
edral for a long time. We 
should not have felt such mur- 
derers had we left him as he 
lay, with the brook rippling 
under his dark sides, laid out 
in the shade of the forest 


where he had so long lived, 
and which he had so greatly 
adorned. But the beef-eating 
folk regarded none of these 
things, and were soon hard at 
it with their bill-hooks. The 
brook no longer ran water, but 
blood; and trampled ground 
and gobbets of flesh turned the 
place into a shambles. Though 
not attractive to us, we hoped 
that all this and what was left 
of the carcase might in the 
course of the next day or two 
attract a tiger up from his beat 
below ; and by clearing a field 
of fire and selecting a spot to 
sit up in, all preparations were 
made for this event. But no 
tiger came while we were in 
that neighbourhood. 


VI. 


There still remained three 
days in which to shoot two 
wild goat, and eke to supply 
Nunjun and his fellows with 
some much-wanted flesh. 

The next day to a hill 
whence we had a wonderful 
view of the distant Animullai 
Hills across a great valley. 
Also several stern and distant 
views of fleeting goat. From 
here I laid the telescope on 
to the scene of the slaying of 
the one-horned bison. There 
swam into its ken what I took 
to be a circle of vultures. More 
careful inspection showed them 
to be human vultures, the beef- 
eaters from down under, still 
beef-eating. So many days did 
they remain at this pleasing 
task, that I heard later that their 
wives had come clamouring to 


my friend the planter demand- 
ing their return. These women 
feared for their men the fate 
of another party of beef-eaters 
who ascended to these hill- 
tops to eat a recently-shot 
bison, and although warned 
that they had better go back 
while the gathering clouds per- 
mitted, the lure of flesh was 
too strong. They stayed to 
gorge and were never seen 
again—lost in the mist, astray 
in the trackless forests, where 
I have no doubt the leeches 
helped to end their miseries. 
Down came the clouds and 
obscured everything. Nunjun’s 
frizzy head coruscated with 
cloud. Twice to-day he loosed 
his bundle from off his back, 
and skipped lightly across sheet- 
rock greasy with a trickle of 
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water and sloping sharply down- 
wards to the precipice. These 
water-shoots were attractively 
garnished with lumps of moss 
which promised a foothold, but 
these simply came away to 
the slightest strain, and then 
if you had not prehensile feet 
like Nunjun’s must have been, 
you skidded along over a few 
yards of slippery rock, and so 
over the edge and to kingdom 
come. We came across many 
elephant tracks, some of them 
leading to the highest hill-tops, 
and then returning. But for 
what purpose? In the mists 
we played hide-and-seek with 
an old he-goat, who loomed 
momentarily once or twice and 
then vanished in cloud. So 
we gave him up and returned 
to camp after a blank day. 
Yet not quite blank. A cloud 
lifted for a few seconds from 
off a great hillside, and showed 
it to us in the dim light, 
covered from crest to foot with 
the beautiful Nilgiri lily —a 
flower so like a Madonna lily 
that there seems no difference. 
That was our bag for the day. 
As we trudged campwards, 
Nunjun suggested that it was 
about time we arranged mat- 
ters with his god about a wild 
goat. I said, ‘‘ Certainly.” 
Nunjun said it would cost one 
rupee. I bowed myself in the 
house of Rimmon, and paid 
it. I had my money’s worth. 
All that night I was awakened 
at intervals by bellowings and 
clamour. This was Nunjun 
and his fellows at worship. 
To me it sounded more like 
angry threatenings. But the 
results were singularly good. 


The first hill we worked 
next day, every corner and 
crevice of it was blank. Then 
the herd we had tried un- 
successful conclusions with a 
few days previous was viewed 
across a valley, and in a very 
difficult position. We could 
count with the glass sixty- 
two goat. I did this several 
times before mustering up de- 
termination to descend on a 
particularly hot day 1500 feet, 
only to ascend more than that 
elevation up a much steeper 
hill. Down we went, so far 
that we hit the forest climbing 
up, and had to cut our way 
through 200 solid yards of 
bamboo and sapling. But at 
length we arrived at the foot 
of the hil), on the opposite 
side of which the goat were 
lying up, all with at least one 
eye open and several sets of 
well-posted sentries. A most 
laborious climb chiefly on hands 
and knees, owing to the steep- 
ness of the slope, brought us 
to the top, and then we began, 
ventre a terre, to slide softly 
down a steep convex grass 
slope, which quite shut out 
the goat from view. We judged 
them about 70 yards from us. 
After proceeding about 50 
yards, when the slightest start 
or sound would have given us 
away, I saw a little snake 
come swimming along over the 
grass-tops straight for Nun- 
jun’s nose, which was close to 
the ground. All he did was 
silently to pluck a little tuft of 
grass and flick it at the snake, 
which headed away in a dif- 
ferent direction. After a few 
more slides, Nunjun cautiously 
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raised himself on his forearms, 
and then sinking to earth 
again, conveyed by pantomime 
that the quarry was in view 
and asleep. I slid forward 
alone, and, partially rising, 
saw below me, and only about 
20 yards away, something very 
black and very white, with 
horns apparently growing some- 
where out of the middle of the 
body. This was the old saddle- 
back, sure enough, curled up 
and asleep. At my shot the 
hillside became alive with sixty 
other wild goat, all going for 
their lives with a mighty clat- 
tering. But I had got the 
old-man goat, and picked him 
up a few yards further down. 
The same afternoon, while fol- 
lowing a track along a steep 
hillside, I was approaching a 


mass of rock which had fallen 


across it, and completely 
blocked my view beyond it. A 
very ancient saddle-back hap- 
pened to be taking the air on 
the same path, but in an oppo- 
site direction. As I approached 
the rock with intent to climb 
it, so also did he from its oppo- 
site side. Neither party was 
aware of the presence of the 
other. The goat was about 
two seconds nearer the rock 
than I was, and reached the 
top of it while I was yet 10 
yards away. There he stood 
while I reached back a hand 
for my rifle. There he stood 
while I dashed the bolt back- 
ward and forward in loading, 
and there he stood till I fired 
and he plunged off the rock, 
and, hitting the ground 30 
yards down, lay dead. A most 
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obliging goat, for in addition 
to all the other favours he 
had conferred while alive, when 
dead he resisted all the laws 
of gravitation and impetus, 
and lay where he fell, instead 
of ricochetting some hundreds 
of feet to the bottom of the 
slope and probably damaging 
his head. He was the oldest 
saddle-back I have ever seen, 
with a fairly good head, a 
snow-white saddle, and very 
little meat on his bony body. 

Nunjun’s god had done nobly 
in return for that rupee. That 
completed the bag. More—and 
I could have spent weeks more 
(clouds permitting) in that par- 
adise of game and scenery— 
might have been trespassing 
on the kindness of the virtual 
owners of that little bit of the 
roof of the world—the planters. 

On my way off it next day 
I spent some hours search- 
ing for and watching the re- 
cently introduced trout, which 
had thriven amazingly. On 
our way through the leeches I 
discovered an open seam in 
the back of one of my boots. 
So did the leeches. The scene 
at a crowded pit-door was 
nothing to the crowd at the 
seam; and fearful depreda- 
tions were committed in the 
region of one ankle. 

After one night at my host’s 
bungalow, and after seeing my 
heads well and truly buried in 
an anty place in his garden, 
I left these pleasing hills just 
as the weather broke. I had 
by great good luck just hit off 
the “ break.”’ 

x. 
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FELICITAS. 


A TALE OF MEXICO. 


BY ANDREW MARSHALL. 


THE sweltering city of the 
True Cross lies like an emerging 
reef of milk-white coral on the 
edge of the dark-blue gulf. 
The spikes and knobs which 
it thrusts up here and there 
are the towers and domes of 
the churches once appropriate 
to its sacred name. Half a 
century ago the Reforma laid 
an iconoclastic hand upon these 
edifices, wrested them from the 
Catholic Church, and turned 
them to the secular uses of 
the community. The modern 
Veracruzano is not shocked 
when a consecrated ecclesi- 
astical building is used for a 
lottery office, a theatre, or a 
tobacco warehouse. The spa- 
cious aisles of the church of 
San Francisco have been made 
the home of the State Library, 
and the acolytes distribute 
literature instead of incense. 
The lofty campanile close by 
the bay no longer calls the 
faithful to mass with its clash- 
ing bells. The bells have been 
replaced by a dioptric lantern, 
and the tower made a light- 
house for the port. And in 
the busiest street of the city 
the church of San Ildefonso 
of the Redemption is profit- 
ably let to the great importing 
house of Kaulfrosch & Stich- 








ling, one of those enterprising 
German firms which, laying 


themselves out to sell to the 
Mexicans the things the Mexi- 
cans want, by Mexican weights 
and measures which the Mexi- 
cans understand, for Mexican 
money to which they are accus- 
tomed, have of late years cap- 
tured the business from the 
unaccommodating British. In 
the vast old building, whose 
walls have stood for centuries 
and bid fair to stand for cen- 
turies still, they have made the 
dais of the high altar into a 
convenient counting-house and 
post of supervision, and have 
turned the side chapels into 
departments. They have fitted 
up galleries and staircases, and 
have filled the floors, worn 
smooth by the knees of wor- 
shippers, with merchandise for 
the material wants of ranch- 
men and planters, storekeepers 
and mill-owners. The street 
crowds outside, instead of stop- 
ping to kneel down as solemn 
processions with banners and 
relics and swinging censers enter 
or issue from the doors, stare 
at the busy tramway, which in 
Veracruz runs goods waggons 
as well as passenger cars, and 
is all day long, and sometimes 


part of the night, carrying for 
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the desecrators boxes and bales 
and barrels to or from the 
station and the mole. You go 
elsewhere to hear mass if you 
wish to hear it. You no longer 
buy in this temple indulgences 
from Rome. You buy instead 
hoes and grindstones, iron roof- 
ing, enamelled dishes, locks, 
saws, saddlery, business books, 
sewing - machines, imitation 
jewellery, implements, cottons, 
hardware, and patent medi- 
cines—“‘ made in Germany.” 

The staff of the establish- 
ment consists chiefly of young 
men who have come out from 
the Fatherland to push their 
fortunes — common youths, 
hard, frugal, and _ keen; 
equipped with a sound educa- 
tion for business ; understand- 
ing book-keeping, writing a fine 
commercial hand, and speaking 
two languages besides their 
own; ready to work any or, 
at a pinch, all of the twenty- 
four hours, to sweep the floor 
and help the porters, to take 
their meals from their master’s 
table (when he has finished) 
after having laid the cloth and 
carried in the dishes, and to 
sleep on the counter, or under 
it, without grumbling. 

Johann Mayer had come to 
Veracruz from Holstein as a 
lad, a pattern of these virtues 


‘*As he were made and put aside to 
show,” 


and by their diligent practice 
he had risen to be a salesman 
and traveller. He was now 
sent on journeys to the towns 
of the coast and the interior 
to sell the firm’s goods, to 
advertise its business, to pick 


up information for its use, and 
to make and cement its con- 
nections. He had a fair salary, 
and he no longer slept on the 
premises like the juniors. On 
this business his life was rough 
and toilsome, being passed in 
constant activity of limbs and 


‘brain and tongue, in constant 


matching of his wit and tact 
and invention and audacity 
against falsehood naked but 
unashamed, suspicion, craft, 
and congenital and practised 
dexterity in fraud of every 
colour and dimension. Thus, 
like the fox in the fable, he 
learned to lie, to sneak, to 
fight, to cheat, and to bring 
out what there was inside him ; 
and so to be happy—happy in 
talents not allowed to rust, 
but kept bright with use. He 
acquired the high accomplish- 
ment of his tribe. He became 
admired and respected through- 
out the districts in which he 
made his journeys. He suited 
his Mexican customers per- 
fectly. They liked him because 
he was as themselves—and a 
little more. They would only 
have laughed at him if they 
could have believed him. They 
did not consider themselves 
deceived if half his promises 
were kept, for they only be- 
lieved a quarter, which was 
more than the proportion of 
their own they were ever accus- 
tomed to fulfil. 

In his advancement he had 
found means to diversify his 
labours with some pleasures— 
pleasures of the senses, such 
as offered easily in the tropic 
town at no great cost. But 
he had allowed no entangle- 
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ment hitherto to compromise 
his freedom or fortune. 

Johann’s brother Ernst had 
followed him across the At- 
lantic. But Ernst had not 
come out so young. He had 
been a market gardener at 
home, and had served his time 
in the army. Kaulfrosch & 
Stichling had given him em- 
ployment in the store, but he 
had not taken kindly to it, 
and had left Veracruz and 
hired himself out to work on 
a plantation. 

The young men had their 
ambition. It was to grow rich 
by combining commerce and 
agriculture. Ernst’s employer, 
Don Pepe Martinez, a Spaniard 
from Old Spain, had done so 
in the virgin lands of the in- 
terior. In the brothers’ eyes 
Don Pepe led a life of patri- 
archal ease, racial superiority 
and plenty, far removed from 
the fevers, physical and mental, 
of the coast, and still farther 
from the cold and fogs, the 
grinding competition, the class 
inferiority, and the ubiquitous 
police of North Germany. 

Accordingly, when in 1894 
the progressive Government of 
Mexico made a law compelling 
the Indian tribes to sell their 
surplus lands, and a rage to 
possess plantations passed over 
the country like an epidemic, 
the eager young men thought 
they saw their way to fortune. 
Those who could grow coffee, 
tobacco, rubber, would become 
rich out of hand. But, as 
usual, those who were rich 
already had the best chance, 
and those who were rich and 
astute also soon helped them- 
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selves to the best estates where 
they happened to know the 
unmapped country. Don Pepe 
Martinez, whose own residence 
was almost on the confines of 
geography, bought a large tract 
of land sixty miles farther off. 
It was cheap, because no one 
knew anything about it. It was 
sparsely peopled by an isolated 
tribe, and very far from roads. 
But it had a rich soil, and when 
it should have a population 
and communications it would 
have a future. 

To make a beginning, he 
sold a piece of riverside and 
hill to the brothers on very 
easy terms. There were indeed 
as yet neither resident workers 
to till the ground nor roads by 
which to bring its produce to 
market. But the river could 
be used to float rafts and 
canoes for a hundred miles to 
the confines of civilisation ; 
and Ernst, who had learnt the 
methods of the country, pro- 
cured by contract with the 
government a cuadrilla of con- 
victs, male and female, from 
the nearest federal prison, and 
marched them in bonds by 
forest paths to the place ; while 
Don Pepe, whose cattle ranches 
lay in that direction, lent him 
a yoke or two of oxen to do 
the first ploughing for the 
tobacco. The young men were 
nominally Lutherans in religion, 
but, for luck—that is to say, 
perhaps with some vaguely 
conscious notion of propitiat- 
ing the gods of the land—they 
called their plantation after 
the name of the shrine of 
Mexico’s patron saint, Guada- 
lupe. 
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Meanwhile, Johann remained 
in the employment of Messrs 
Kaulfrosch & Stichling, and 
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devoted his spare energies and 
his savings to the development 
of Rancho Guadalupe. 


I. 


At daylight one morning in 
January Johann stood with 
his scanty baggage on the 
breakwater, the ripples of the 
almost tideless Gulf lapping 
the concrete at his feet. A 
dinghy rowed by a dark-skinned 
costerio put him on board a 
clumsy, roomy, old “ walking- 
beam ” paddle-steamer, which 
in the course of the day carried 
him forty miles down the coast 
to the mouth of the Papaloa- 
pam. There, tossed like a cork 
on the great rollers of the 
ground-swell, and groping her 
way with infinite precaution 
through the tortuous channels 
among the quicksands of the 
bar, she entered, by the narrow 
passage discovered by the Con- 
quistador four hundred years 
ago, between the wind-blown 
sandhills, the majestic river 
highway to the interior. 

Johann disembarked that 
evening twenty miles inland, 
and the business of his journey 
began. Only his first stopping- 
place could be called a town. 
Thence he passed from village 
to village, making his bargains 
with the chief merchants of 
each. 

In due time he reached 
Carrizal, the village where Don 
Pepe Martinez reigned as chief 
storekeeper, merchant, land- 
owner, farmer, and cattle- 
breeder, whither all the busi- 


ness of the district gravitated 
to the clever Spaniard as the 
rivers flow to the sea. Sixty 
miles across scarcely explored 
country were the other river 
and the plantation which 
Johann’s brother Ernst was 
toilsomely cutting out of the 
virgin woods. Already Johann 
saw himself reigning there as 
Don Pepe did here. He knew 
how it was done. He saw the 
Indians bringing him all the 
produce of their little ranches, 
and taking in exchange rum 
and cheap cottons and salt 
and Brummagem jewellery, he 
keeping the accounts and fix- 
ing the prices. He noted with 
new interest the arrangements 
of the place—its cool rooms 
shaded by the far-projecting 
pillared roof; its tienda with 
long counter, handsome shelves, 
and fabulous profits; the big 
dormitory and the big eat- 
ing-room for dependientes 
and guests; the stores, the 
stables, and, on the other 
side of the wide patio, the 
secluded private apartments 
in their walled garden. He 
thought of some girl there— 
with good looks and a good 
fortune,—affectionate, econom- 
ical, and able to look sharply 
after the cooking and the poul- 
try. The vision floated before 
his mind as he sat in shirt and 
trousers and panama-hat, smok- 
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ing Don Pepe’s regalias on 
Don Pepe’s verandah. Up 
here on the skirts of the 
Sierra it was never cold 
and never too hot, the rains 
were sure, there was no fever, 
and the Government was 
far off. 

Next morning before dawn 
he set out, with revolver and 
machete and mounted on one 
of Don Pepe’s horses, food and 
wine and a flask of Catalan 
brandy in his saddle-bags, to 
visit the theatre of his ambi- 
tion. The machete—a cheap 
cutlass—was for cutting down 
obstructive vegetation in his 
path, the revolver to inspire re- 
spect in any wandering Indian 
he might meet. 

His horse was good and the 
paths were dry, but it was late 
in the afternoon when he 


emerged from the forest and 


found himself in jungle higher 
than his head. He did not 
recognise the place, and feared 
he had deviated from the proper 
way. The jungle almost obliter- 
ated the track. He cut it down 
with his machete where the 
growth had become too dense 
for passage, and, pushing his 
tired beast through sacate and 
bamboo, emerged, just before 
sunset, on a gravelly bank and 
saw the river before him. But 
he found he had gone out of 
his way. Instead of the low 
meadows of his tobacco planta- 
tion and the wooded hills be- 
hind it, what he saw across 
the stream was a steep bank 
crowned with one or two lofty 
trees, beyond which there was 
a glimpse of a high-pitched roof 
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with grey smoke oozing through 
its thatch. 

The river was broad and 
swift and deep. On the other 
side, but a little distance down- 
stream, a bongo, the small canoe 
hewn by axe from a single 
cedar log, lay in a small creek 
formed by the mouth of a 
brook. It was too late to go 
back. He shouted and fired 
his pistol, and soon a man 
appeared running down from 
the house. 

The man waved his hand, 
and, getting into the bongo, 
proceeded to pole it across, 
going first a long way up- 
stream in the slack water under 
the bank, and then launching 
out into the current and slant- 
ing over nearly to where Johann 
stood. 

As the bongo’s stem grated 
on the gravel he stepped ashore. 

“* Buenas tardes, good after- 
noon, sevior,” he said, shaking 
hands with Johann. 

He was a strongly built man 
of middle age. His skin was 
of a darker hue than the brown 
of the Indians, and his short 
hair had a curl in it, which the 
Indian’s never has. He was 
dressed in a coarse grey cotton 
shirt and strong blue jean 
trousers, which were turned up 
above his knees. His feet and 
head were bare. 

Johann returned his saluta- 
tion. 

“JT think I have lost my 
way,” he said. “I meant to 
go to the Finca Guadalupe. 
Do you know it?” 

** 84, sevior. Don Ernesto’s,” 
said the man. “It is about 
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half a league down river. You 
have taken the wrong way.” 

His eye swept Johann and 
his horse with a comprehensive 
glance. He recognised the 
horse, but did not say s0. 
Then he looked at the sky. 

“The night is coming,” he 
said, “and the road is not 
easy to find. If you would 
do me the favour to come 
to my house to pass the 
night, I would guide you to 
Finca Guadalupe in the morn- 

The short twilight was al- 
ready fading. Johann looked 
around, and then bowing, “‘ You 
are very kind,” he said; “a 
thousand thanks! If it will 
not trouble you, I accept. I 
am Juan Mayer, brother of 
Don Ernesto.” 

The man bowed in turn and 
introduced himself. 

“Leandro Ortega, at your 
service, sevior.”’ 

Johann dismounted, and 
Leandro, politely putting him 
aside, unsaddled the horse and 
placed the saddle with its bags 
and cloths in the bongo, giving 
the horse’s halter into Johann’s 
hand. He pushed the canoe 
up-stream to the end of the 
gravel bank, and then skilfully 
crossed with the help of the 
current in the same manner 
as he had come, the horse, held 
by its halter, swimming along- 
side. They landed in the little 
creek, and Leandro led the way 
up to the house, a simple 
structure, its walls rows of 
saplings stuck in the ground 
and bound together at the top 
with vines, its roof thick pro- 


jecting layers of palm leaves 
withered in the sun. 

A comely woman stood at 
the door. 

“My wife, Matilde,” said 
the man; and Johann, taking 
off his hat, completed the in- 
troduction himself in the polite 
fashion of the country. 

“Juan Mayer, at your ser- 
vice, seviora.”’ 

“Enter, sefor, this your 
house,”’ said the man. 

‘Welcome, sevior,”’ said the 
lady. ‘Please to sit down. 
Have the goodness to keep on 
your hat.” Such is the cour- 
teous way in which solicitude 
is shown that a guest should 
not suffer by sudden cooling 
after a hot journey. 

A bright-eyed boy of twelve 
came forward. 

“This is Pedro,’ said his 
mother, and Pedro _ kissed 
Johann’s hand with a pretty 
grace. Johann caught a glimpse 
of a tall girl who peeped from 
a@ doorway at the back, and 
shyly disappeared as they 
entered. 

The boy brought him water 
to wash and a towel, and when 
the sun went down Leandro 
lit a little lamp of twisted 
reeds in a shallow cup of the 
oil of the castor-nut. They 
sat on a bench by the narrow 
table, which was but a slab 
of wood fixed on two posts 
driven into the _ ground. 
Through a partition of the 
same fashion as the walls of 
the house Johann could see 
the fire on the floor of the 
other apartment, and the girl, 
whom he had seen at the door, 
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on her knees making tortillas, 
clapping them into thin disks 
between her little hands. 
Matilde brought in the supper, 
eggs fried with lard and chile, 
and served hissing hot in the 
shallow earthenware cooking- 
pan lifted from the fire and 
set inside another dish, any 
other “‘ dishing ” being a super- 
fluous vanity only tending to 
cool the food. Tortillas, baked 
and handed in “ hot and hot,” 
served for plates and spoons. 
Each had his private knife, 
and their fingers were their 
forks. The remains of the 
Catalan from Johann’s saddle- 
bags went round as a pre- 
liminary cocktail, and coffee, 
hot, clear a8 wine, poured into 
coarse rudely - painted bowls, 
and sweetened with the dark- 
brown sugar squeezed from 
the cane by the primitive 
wooden press, crowned the 
feast. Two or three dogs, a 
pig and a few hens, all having 
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the freedom of the house, 
shared the fragments. 

Before the meal ended, the 
girl stole again to the doorway 
to look, but fled when Johann 
turned his eyes in her direc- 
tion. 

Outside, under the project- 
ing roof, he found his catre 
set up, a light folding trestle 
with canvas stretched across 
it—a camp-bed made in the 
fashion of a camp - stool. 
Leandro bade him good night. 
He laid aside his boots and 
belt, wrapped his blanket round 
him, and lay down. His host 
extinguished the feeble lamp. 
The fire had already gone out, 
and Matilde had swept its 
ashes from the earthen floor. 
With a last glance around 
before he fell asleep Johann 
could see nothing but a tiny 
spark of light which burned 
before a coloured print of Our 
Lady of Guadalupe in a corner 
of the inner room. 


III. 


Johann woke with the smell 
of burning wood in his nostrils. 
Leandro and the boy and the 
dogs were already away out. 
He heard some one blowing the 
fire with long deep breaths. 
He rose and drew on his boots. 
It was almost daylight, and 
seeing the path by which they 
had come up from the river, 
he set out to bathe. A giant 
ceiba-tree stood on the edge of 
the little creek, and the canoe 
was moored beside it. He un- 
dressed between two of the 
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flat buttress roots of the great 
tree, and had a swim in the 
warm water. When he had 
dressed again and was dipping 
his feet into the water to cleanse 
them from the mud, he observed 
a long-legged dove - coloured 
egret alight on the opposite 
bank. It seemed not to notice 
him, and, to avoid startling 
it, he sat quietly and watched 
it as it began to fish. It waded 
into the water and stood mo- 
tionless. He saw that it wore 
the fine plume which the price- 
2B 
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list in his pocket quoted at 
$12 gold a pound, and he 
regretted he had no gun. Even 
his revolver was hanging in 
his belt in Leandro’s porch. 
Making a mental note of the 
presence of the bird in the 
locality, he had just pulled on 
his boots when he heard a light 
footstep, and, turning his head, 
he saw the young girl of whom 
he had had a glimpse the night 
before. In her right hand she 
held a water-jar by the lip 
and dipped it down into the 
stream to be filled, while she 
leant with her other hand on 
the edge of the canoe. The 
jar was of the graceful form 
common in Mexico as in ancient 
Greece, which finishes below in 
a point, and so cannot stand by 
itself. As it touched the water 
the girl saw Johann sitting 
within a few feet of her, and, 
startled, let go her hold of it. 
It did not sink for a moment, 
but, slowly filling, floated down 
with the gentle current, touched 
the bank at his feet, and quietly 
turned round and went under. 
She stood glancing from it to 
him, uncertain what to do. 
But for the jar she would have 
run away, and as it was, if he 
had moved she would have fled 
in another moment. But he 
did not move, and she thought 
he had not seen her. He knew 
she would be as shy as a fawn, 
and, with a hunter’s instinct, 
he kept still, thinking her even 
more timid than she was. But 
he had never seen any one s0 
graceful and so lovely, and he 
could not let her go. He was 
inspired with a device. Moving 
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his head as if unconsciously, 
he pretended to start in hig 
turn as he caught sight of her; 
and before she had time to 
draw back he had sprung up 
and thrown himself on his 
knees before her, his hat off, 
his face bent almost to the 
ground, and breathed out, as 
if to himself, but yet loud 
enough for her to hear— 

** Santisima !”’ 

Johann had served a long 
apprenticeship to the art of 
audacious deceit. He had 
taught himself in lying to be 
prompt and bold, and use had 
bred in him a habit of calling 
quickly to his aid all the mis- 
cellaneous stores of a tenacious 
memory. Some Homeric remi- 
niscence of his German school- 
days had perhaps first inspired 
him to the time-honoured arti- 
fice of professing to take a wo- 
man for a supernatural being. 
And extravagant as his action 
and exclamation were, they 
were not wholly insincere. His 
emotion at the sight of the 
beautiful innocent girl called 
into his veins some throb of 
the chivalry inherited with his 
Teutonic blood. Whose mo- 
tives are uncomplicated? It 
was not without some feeling 
akin to adoration that he used 
the appellation of the Virgin. 

As for her, she had only 
been startled when she first 
saw him, now she was be- 
wildered. She was even curi- 
ous, like the foolish antelopes 
Mungo Park attracted by un- 
furling his umbrella. And, 
though shy, she was unsus- 
picious. She did not think of 
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guile in his strange conduct. 
Had there indeed been only 
guile she might not have been 
deceived, for she was not stupid, 
put only inexperienced. She 
was rather brave besides, and 
her cdntara, the water-jar, the 
only one possessed by the 
family, was in the stream. She 
wanted it. And, after all, the 
man was not quite unknown. 
He was her father’s guest. 

So she stood still, and for 
some moments he remained 
on his half-deceitful knees, not 
raising his eyes, yet seeing her 
for all that. From some Aryan 
ancestor she had inherited chest- 
nut hair and eyes as blue as 
his own, though set in darker 
lashes. Since his boyhood he 
had seen no woman of such a 
type, or felt as he did now. 
He had never heard of Tenny- 
son, but his inarticulate resolve 
was some rude equivalent to— 


“Here by God’s grace is the one 
maid for me!” 


Very slowly he rose to his 
feet, still keeping his eyes 
lowered as if he waited for 
her to speak. Then, further 
to disarm her fears, he drew 
backwards a pace, and, after 
a silence that seemed long, he 
glanced at her, took a deep 
breath, and said— 

“Sefiorita, pardon me! 
When I saw you I was con- 
fused. At the moment I 
thought you must be La Puri- 
sima herself. How—how could 
I help it ? ” 

She stood perplexed with 
wide eyes. Again, but for the 
water-jar, she would have gone. 
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As it was, she almost did so. 
He divined her thought, and 
looking round, he saw the 
cdntara in the stream. He 
turned gravely, stooped and 
lifted it from the shallow water, 
and placed it carefully between 
the roots of the tree, so that 
it should not fall, or the water 
in it spill. As he did so he 
observed her reboso, which she 
had dropped. It was folded. 
She had used it as a pad on 
which to rest the pointed foot 
of the jar on her shoulder. 

He picked up the scarf and 
gave it to her, and as she 
received it, he took her hand 
gently, put his arm round her, 
and drew her slowly close to 
him and kissed her. She grew 
white and trembled, but did 
not resist him. 

“ Tell me thy name,”’ he said 
softly. 

** Felicitas,”’ she whispered. 

Before releasing her hand he 
said— 

“To-morrow here at the 
same hour.” 

She did not speak. 

Then he let her go, and say- 
ing, ‘‘ Adios, beloved! till to- 
morrow,” he walked quickly 
away by the track along the 
bank. It led to the mouth of 
the small stream, and then 
round under the trees by an- 
other way up to the house. 
When he saw the roof he lit 
a cigarette and strolled forward 
with a careless air, not even 
glancing at the direct path to 
the creek. Leandro and the 
boy had caught and tied up 
his horse and another, and 
were pouring some Indian corn 
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on the saddle-clothes spread 
on the ground before them. 
Matilde appeared in the door- 
way. She had a little round 
piece of sticking-plaster on each 
temple, by which he knew that 
she had a headache. 

After greeting them, he said— 

**T have been to bathe.” 

Matilde looked towards the 
path by which he had 
come. 
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“ Ah, seftor,” she said, “ it 
is dangerous to bathe in the 
river, the current is so strong, 
and there are the alligators, 
You should go to the arroyo, 
the brook, where the canoe 
lies.” 

“* Mil grdcias,” he answered ; 
**T shall remember next time.” 

After coffee he set out for 
the plantation under Leandro’s 
guidance. 


IV. 


The way from Leandro’s to 
the Finca Guadalupe led first 
to the stream to which Felicitas 
had come to fill her water-jar. 
Crossing that by a ford a short 
distance farther up, it entered 
the forest. There the path had 
been roughly made by cutting 
down the tangled undergrowth. 
It wound in and out among 
the tree-trunks, sometimes 
scrambling among limestone 
rocks that cropped up through 
the deep leaf-mould, sometimes 
plunging into muddy rivulets, 
always under the dark canopy 
of interlacing boughs and hang- 
ing vines. The distance was 
but half a league, and there 
were no crossways in the new- 
made passage. But the polite 
Leandro accompanied his guest. 
With a courteous apology he 
rode first, his machete in his 
hand, and skilfully cut away 
obstructions, for the path in 
the tropical forest needs con- 
stant reopening. This one, too, 
had not been made for horse- 
men, and now and then both 
riders had to bend down on 


their horses’ necks to push 
through the luxuriant foliage. 
They soon emerged on the 
edge of the cleared ground of 
the plantation. 

The site had been well chosen, 
for Ernst knew what he was 
about. A low alluvial penin- 
sula formed by the river, which 
enclosed it in a wide arc, was 
rich tobacco land, and was 
already patterned with the 
green plants in long rows broken 
here and there by rotting tree- 
stumps or half-burned logs. 
All around, the primeval forest 
rose away to the horizon. On 
the slopes, clearing for coffee 
had been begun. Across the 
river the trees that lined its 
edge were hung, almost to 
their tops, with a thick veil 
of flowering vines like an im- 
penetrable green rampart. The 
river itself emerged from forest 
where the clearing began, and 
disappeared into forest where 
it ended. 

Three rough buildings stood 
in the open ground. They 
were constructed in the same 
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manner and of the same ma- 
terial as Leandro’s house. The 
smallest, which was close at 
hand, was Ernst’s dwelling and 
the tienda—the store and shop. 
The largest, away in the middle 
of the clearing, was the curing- 
shed for the tobacco. And a 
hundred yards from Ernst’s 
house stood the structure, of 
the same materials but more 
strongly built than the others, 
and closely laced round with 
barbed wire, in which the 
workers lived, and in which 
they were securely locked up 
at night. 

From the field Ernst saw 
his visitors and came to meet 
them. They dismounted, and 
the brothers embraced and 
kissed each other in the fashion 
of their homeland. Leandro 
shook hands, and they entered 
the house. 

Leandro, like his countrymen, 
punctilious in social observ- 
ances, was also innately well- 
bred, and after sitting a few 
minutes asked leave to go and 
see his friend Ramon, the 
mandador or overseer. Before 
desayuno (the substantial late 
breakfast or early dinner), they 
all visited the workers’ quar- 
ters, the nurseries, and the 
curing-shed. At the planta- 
tion the casual guest is an 
interested, and generally a wel- 
come, participant in the dis- 
cussion of the business of his 
host. After the meal Leandro 
went away, and the two 
brothers sat down in Ernst’s 
porch to continue their talk 
Over ways and means. 

Everything was prosperous. 
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Weather had been favourable, 
the harvest promised to be 
early and good, the war in 
Cuba had raised demand, and 
prices were high. Eager buyers 
were ready to make the long 
journey up-river to see the 
tobaceo and purchase it on 
the spot. Johann had known 
how to arrange with the pat- 
rones of big freight canoes to 
bring up the materials for the 
packing and supplies for the 
tienda, which he got cheaper 
on the coast than he could 
from Don Pepe, and to carry 
down the corded bales. Ernst, 
too, had been economical. The 
tienda had yielded much profit, 
for through it the workers were 
supplied with their needs and 
their luxuries on the truck 
system, and the Indians of the 
neighbourhood already made 
it a Sunday rendezvous, bring- 
ing their cacao and vanilla 
and coffee and chile and maize 
to exchange for salt, aguar- 
diente, powder, and trade guns. 
Ernst in his probationary year 
had picked up the needful 
knowledge, his mestizo (half- 
breed) mandador was a past- 
master in an art congenial to 
his race, and neither was in 
the least embarrassed by any 
scruple. Johann saw the reali- 
sation of his dreams beginning 
to rise above the horizon. 

“I mistook the way some- 
how yesterday,” he said, ‘‘ and 
found myself at Leandro’s as 
it was getting dark, and had 
to stay.” 

** Yes,” said Ernst, “‘ you 
should have kept to the left a 
couple of leagues off, where 
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the two roads join, and you 
would have reached the ford 
here.” 

** Leandro and his wife were 
very polite. Who is he?” 

“One of those fellows from 
the coast. A negro with a dash 
both of Indian and white in 
him.” 

** What is he doing here ? ” 

“Squatting. You find them 
here and there all over the 
country. The Indians don’t 
mind them. He was here long 
before Don Pepe bought the 
land. When they crowd him 
he’ll go. His class are hunters, 
and, of course, rubber and 
mahogany thieves. And why 
not? The land was nobody’s, 
or at least nobody used it. In 
fact, he helped Don Pepe to 
discover it.” 

66 How sf 99 

“* By bringing him rubber for 
sale.” 

“Have you found much 
rubber ? ” 

“A good deal, though scat- 
tered. I'll show you some. 
We'll plant a lot in spring. 
I’ve warned Leandro off our 
boundaries, and he’s quite hon- 
est up to his lights. He’ll do 
us no harm. There’s plenty 
of room for him up above.” 

Johann wanted to know more. 

** Have you seen his wife ? ” 
he asked. 

“Matilde? A nice woman, 
nearly white. And his boy is 
a smart lad. He has two sons 
who are cowboys with Don 
Pepe, and there’s a girl too, 
whom I believe Ramon wishes 
to marry.” 

Johann said no more. 
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When, later in the day, he 
went over Ernst’s methodically 
kept books, he found that 
Leandro had an account at the 
tienda. He had bought a large 
quantity of panela, the coarse 
brown sugar of the country, 
aguardiente, a Remington rifle 
and cartridges, and several 
tools, and had paid for them 
in Indian corn, rice, pigs, tur- 
keys, and a bongo. 

Life began to stir on the 
plantation between two and 
three in the morning, when the 
overseer roused the women to 
prepare the tortillas for the 
workers’ breakfast and boil 
water for their coffee. The 
tortillas were of honest maize, 
softened by steeping in lime 
over night. But three-quarters 
or more of the coffee was no 
more than roasted maize too. 
Ernst neglected no feasible 
means of economy. He was 
up and about with the earliest, 
for he knew the value of the 
eye of the master. He had 
his workers mustered, the roll 
called, and early breakfast 
served out by lantern light, 
and the gangs in the field and 
at work by dawn of day. He 
advised Johann to sleep a 
couple of hours longer, but 
Johann rose too. He took a 
bowl of the men’s sweet hot 
coffee, such as it was, from 
the tub, and then he slipped 
away by the waning starlight 
to the path by which he had 
come. 

Once in the forest he could 
only move very slowly till day 
began to break. Then he 
hastened on, and in half an 
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hour had reached the brook 
where Leandro’s canoe lay. 
He stopped within the shelter 
of the wood and wondered if 
the girl would come. He had 
begun to fear that she had 
already come and gone, when 
he saw her walking swiftly 
down the path, the water-jar 
on her shoulder. He had time 
to see the grace of her figure, 
from her plaited chestnut hair 
to her naked feet. He saw 
her glance quickly about and 
then hurry to fill her jar. 
Whether she had observed him 
or not, she did not again look 
round. He trembled with an 
agitation and even timidity 
strange to him. But when he 
saw her ready to lift her jar 
and go, he went forward with 
a hammering heart. 

“ Felicitas!’’ he said, and 
drew her unresisting into his 
arms. 

He only dared to keep her 
for a few minutes. 

They met on the next morn- 
ing and the next, and each 
time for a little longer. Then 
he had to go away. But on 
the last morning he told her 
he would return at Todos Santos 
—in four weeks. 

Felicitas’s quick response to 
his love never suggested to his 
mind that he should deceive 
her. He wished her honestly 
for his wife. She could not 
read or write, but that was no 
drawback in the life he planned. 
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He was not a man who cared 
for education for its own sake. 
For his business he required 
to know what other men he 
met knew, to correspond—on 
business,—to read the market 
and the political news in a 
newspaper. He never read, 
nor did he possess, a book. 
And his ambition, to be a mer- 
chant planter like Don Pepe, 
would not suffer because his 
wife could not take her place 
in Veracruz society. There 
was no society, there or else- 
where, which he had ever been 
admitted to, or ever hoped for, 
where it would matter. 

Had he been settled on the 
plantation, Leandro would have 
given him his daughter, her 
own and her mother’s consent 
being gained. The visiting 
priest would have been brought 
over from Carrizal, there would 
have been a wedding feast, and 
Felicitas would have gone with 
him to Guadalupe and been 
happy. 

But he could not yet settle 
in Guadalupe, and to take her 
away to Veracruz was another 
thing. Leandro and Matilde 
would not have consented to 
her going where they could 
never see her. Family affec- 
tion was as strong among them 
as if they had been Hebrews. 
Johann could not wait a year, 
two perhaps. He feared, and 
justly, that they would give 
her to Ramon. 
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V. 


The Mexican has many festi- 
vals in the year. Some are 
political, some religious. The 
political he celebrates chiefly 
with noise, the religious chiefly 
with drunkenness. Among the 
Indians, Easter and All Saints’ 
are rivals for the first place in 
the revels of intoxication. Both 
illustrate the curious and wide- 
spread superstition which asso- 
ciates piety with idleness. On 
both, the earnings of industry 
and frugality and self-restraint, 
whether in the shape of har- 
vested crops of the field or 
growing meliorations of char- 
acter, painfully won beneath the 
whip of necessity, are eagerly 
thrown away under the licence 
of religion, and long denial 
gives place to brief gratifica- 
tion. 

From the days of the patri- 
arch Jacob there have not been 
wanting astute persons to make 
profit out of the appetites of 
their brethren. On the feasts 
of the Church the enterprising 
Leandro and his wife met a 
public demand by establishing 
what might be called a simple 
beer-garden. The garden was 
but a cleared and clean-swept 
space of brown earth, shaded 
by big trees. The beer was the 
cool, sweet, queerly-flavoured 
tapache, which Matilde knew 
well how to concoct to suit 
the Indian taste. Its simple 
ingredients were water and 
fruits and the dark-brown na- 
tive sugar. The time of its 


fermentation was nicely calcu- 
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lated so that it should be ready 
for the day of the fiesta, 
Leandro, too, took care to 
have plenty of the sugar-cane 
rum of the tierra caliente— 
coarse, new, raw, and strong, 
purchased down-river, and 
brought up in many laborious 
days’ journey in his bongo. 
Nothing else was wanted but 
a rough log or two, to be seats 
for such guests as did not 
prefer to lie or squat upon 
the ground, and provide a 
rostrum for the amateur im- 
provisatore who should bring 
his guitar. 

The Indians of Jaltepec at- 
tended mass by daybreak at 
their little church among the 
mountains, and then set out 
by twos and threes to walk 
through the forest paths to the 
place where the means of fes- 
tivity after their own hearts 
awaited them. With them 
came some men on their way 
to their homes after employ- 
ment in the silver-mines of 
the Sierra above. These had 
money, and, what the Indians 
valued more, a few stolen cart- 
ridges of dynamite. The miner 
has taught his cousin of the 
forest how to explode these 
in the river and take in a few 
minutes fish for a month, All 
carried something to barter for 
Matilde’s liquors—a turkey, a 
couple of chickens, a tenate of 
eggs, a young pig, a bag of 
coffee or black beans or cacao, 
a parcel of vanilla pods, a few 
strings of black rubber. Very 
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few besides the miners had 
money, for little was current 
in the neighbourhood. The 
bargains were protracted, and 
Leandro always had the best 
of them. But he understood 
how to save his customers’ self- 
respect and his reputation for 
liberality by throwing in a 
luck-penny in the form of an 
extra glass, or some trifle he 
knew would please. Matilde 
and the boy helped him to 
serve out of doors. But some 
of the visitors could not be 
denied access to the house. 
They would have been deeply 
offended by such an insult to 
their dignity.4 

The Indians knew that 
Leandro had a daughter, and 
to more than one she was in- 
cluded with the tapache among 
the attractions of the place. 
At the last fiesta she had hidden 
herself in the woods, but late 
in the afternoon some half- 
drunk miners had nearly caught 
her there. Leandro would pro- 
bably have killed any one who 
ill-used her, but he wished to 
have no trouble with his cus- 
tomers, and so it was arranged 
that she should take the bongo 
and cross the river for the day, 
hiding the boat and _ herself 
safely out of reach. He told 
inquirers for the girl that she 
had gone to be cook for her 
brothers at Carrizal. They did 
not believe this, but as they 
could not find her, there was 
no more to be said. 

Some of Leandro’s guests de- 
parted for their villages in the 
early afternoon, but some, and 
these included the wayfarers 
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from the mines, stayed on. 
As evening fell, they ereeted 
a high tripod of saplings to 
support a large flat stone from 
the river, and on this they put 
a heap of splinters of resinous 
wood, and set them on fire. 
By the smoky light of this 
flambeau they danced and sang 
and drank till far on in the 
night. 

And now Matilde thought 
her daughter might slip back 
to the house. She crept down 
to the riverside and called 
softly across. She was afraid 
to betray the girl’s whereabouts 
by shouting loudly, and when 
she got no response she told 
herself that probably Felicitas 
could not hear her, but could 
still hear the sounds of revelry, 
and was afraid to return while 
they lasted. 

When, however, the last rev- 
eller had sunk into a drunken 
sleep, and the torch had gone 
out, she made her way again 
by the starlight to the river 
and called as loudly as she 
dared. While she stood anx- 
iously on the bank a change 
came over the sky, the stars 
disappeared, the air grew sud- 
denly cold, a keen wind rushed 
from the north, making her 
shiver and wrap her reboso 
closely round her, and, before 
she could reach the house, a 
sudden deluge of rain came 
down. The sleepers who were 
not too drunk awoke, and rose 
to press into the shelter of 
the porch. Those who did not 
were quickly drenched. In a 
few minutes the “ norte ” passed 
over as suddenly as it had 
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come, leaving everything drip- 
ping and everybody shivering. 

The dawn came at last, but 
no Felicitas. The boy searched 
the woods near the house, and 
Leandro went down and, fear- 
less of alligators, swam across 
the river. He was puzzled to 
find no trace of the bongo. 
He examined the only path 
through the jungle, that by 
which Johann had come a 
month ago. Such marks as 
it bore had been half-obliter- 
ated by the rain, and he could 
not tell whether they were 
new or old. He swam back 
and, after a short rest, re- 
turned to the house. Matilde 
and he were sure that Felicitas 
had not been carried off by 
any of the village Indians, and 
all the miners who had come 
were still present. None of 
Ernst’s convict gang had, they 
understood, been permitted to 
leave the plantation. Still, 
who could tell ? 

Mounting his horse, Leandro 
rode quickly to Guadalupe. 
He thought he could trust Don 
Ernesto and Ramon. He found 
them in the field with their 
men. None had been absent. 
But Ernst offered him his 
bongo to search the river. As 
they went down together to 
the plantation landing - place 
Leandro saw lying on the bank 
a pole. He stopped, for he 
thought he recognised it, 

“It is my palanca,” he said 
to Ernst. 

Enst looked at it. His own 
bongo was moored near, its 
pole in it. 

** Are you sure ?”’ he asked. 
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Leandro took it up and held 
it in his hand. 

“Tam sure,” he said. ‘ Yeg- 
terday it was in my bongo, 
Felicitas would cross with it, 
Can she have come down here ? 
And where is the bongo?” 

The bongo was nowhere to 
be seen. Doubt and suspicion 
began to rise in Leandro’s 
thoughts and he stared search- 
ingly at Ernst, and could find 
nothing in his face but friendly 
concern or deep hypocrisy. 

“Perhaps we can find out 
how it came here,”’ said Ernst, 
“I do not think any one has 
been at the river.” 

He found out very easily. 
A woman coming down to wash 
clothes had seen it floating 
and brought it ashore. That 
was all. Taking it with them, 
they embarked and set out on 
their search. 

Poling up-stream was slow, 
and their minute examination 
made it slower still. It was 
noon when they came in sight 
of something lying on a low 
sandbank that stretched out 
into the river. The atmosphere 
was vibrating with the heat, 
and in the dazzling glare they 
could not at first make out 
what the thing was. Leandro 
was the first to recognise it. 

** Lagarto grande!  Alliga- 
tor!” he whispered. 

Ernst pulled out his revolver. 
Leandro shook his head, but 
Ernst could not resist the temp- 
tation. The animal seemed to 
be asleep, basking in the hot 
sunshine. Ernst could not see 
its eye, but he aimed at the 
morsel of whitish skin under 
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the stretched-out foreleg. Al- -stream and round to it. It 
most as he fired the huge brute was Leandro’s bongo stranded 


dashed into the water with 
incredible swiftness and dis- 
appeared, making a wave that 
rocked their boat. A flock of 
parrots rose screaming into the 
air, and they heard the mon- 
keys chattering in the trees. 
Ernst replaced the empty cart- 
ridge. Leandro was shading his 
eyes with his hand. 

“There is something else on 
the bank, Don Ernesto,” he 
said. 

There was something else, 
and it had not moved, but it 
was on the upper side of the 
sandbank, and they could not 
see it well. They poled up- 


and empty. 

They examined the bank. 
No footprints of any one having 
landed were to be found, but 
the heavy rain might have 
obliterated them, and on the 
banks the thick creepers and 
sacate grass showed no sign of 
having been penetrated. 

Leandro got into his own 
boat. It was undamaged. Each 
now took one side of the river 
and they poled slowly up, 
closely scrutinising every yard 
of the banks. It was almost 
evening when they arrived op- 
posite Leandro’s, and they had 
found nothing. 


VI. 


Johann had promised Feli- 
citas that he would return at 
the fiesta of All Saints. 

He finished his journey into 
the high country, and on the 
27th of October reached Car- 
rizal on his way back to Vera- 
cruz. 

“You will stay here over 
Todos Santos,” said the hospit- 
able Don Pepe. ‘It is a mis- 
take to travel at the time of 
the fiesta. The steamer will 
be crowded, food will be diffi- 
cult to get, and you will not 
be able to do any business on 
the way.” 

“It is true, Don Pepe, and 
@ thousand thanks. I will not 
go down the river till after the 
fiesta. Indeed, I promised 
Ernesto to go for two days to 
the plantation and help him 





to keep order. You know how 
difficult it will be among his 
jail-birds. And I am hoping 
you will come with me and pay 
us @ Visit.” 

Johann knew that Don Pepe 
would like to visit his property, 
and to see for himself how the 
part he had sold looked when 
it had been partly cleared, and 
how the plantation was pros- 
pering; and what exactly the 
brothers were doing, whether 
they were getting all their 
supplies from him, and if not, 
from whom and on what terms. 
A little excursion combining 
business with pleasure was en- 
tirely to his taste. But Johann 
also knew that the time of the 
fiesta was too busy and too 
profitable for Don Pepe to 
leave home. He was not dis- 
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appointed, though he pretended 
to be, when his host answered, 
with real regret in his voice, 
and shaking his head— 

** Tt is impossible, Don Juan. 
I should like to go, but I 
cannot leave home just now. 
Next time you come—yes, 
with all the pleasure in the 
world.” 

“T understand, Don Pepe, 
and I hope we may make you 
more comfortable then than we 
could do now. Ernesto is so 
economical that he lives like 
an Indian, but after the tobacco 
is sold I am going to make 
some improvements.” 

“You are quite right, and 
if there is anything I have in 
the tienda here... .” 

“TI was thinking of that. 
Meantime, as I am used in 
Veracruz and in your hospit- 
able house to. . .” 

“No hay de que! Don't 
mention it! ” said Don Pepe. 

“Well, I was thinking I 
would get from the tienda one 
or two things I could take on 
the horse with me: a pair of 
blankets, a couple of tins of 
beef, some bread, and a bottle 
or two of wine.” 

“T will lend you a strong 
horse that can carry much 
more than that. Go to the 
tienda and get what you want. 
I'll charge you wholesale prices 
as a colonist of mine, no ? ” 

Johann set out next morn- 
ing. It was All Hallows’ Eve 
in the calendar. He followed 
the old track, and as he passed 
one of Don Pepe’s outlying 
fields of maize, he added to his 
provisions by plucking a dozen 
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of the largest heads. This time 
he did not try to do the journey 
in one day. He rode leisurely, 
resting for some hours at mid- 
day. In the evening, having 
done two-thirds of the journey, 
he stopped in a glade of the 
pasture land, unsaddled the 
horse and tethered it at the 
full length of the lariat, ate his 
supper, and lay down to sleep 
wrapped in a blanket and with 
his saddle for a pillow. No 
rain fell, and he continued his 
journey in the morning. But 
when he came to the dividing 
ways, he took the path that 
led to Leandro’s. 

Felicitas had given away her 
whole childish heart to the 
big fair-haired stranger. He 
had said he would return at 
the fiesta, and she had waited 
for him at the stream in the 
morning. When she was sent 
across the river to be out of 
the way of the revellers, she 
first hid the bongo under over- 
hanging trees, and then went 
and sat down in the opening 
of the path from the forest, 
herself hidden by the long 
sacate, but able to see on the 
other side the opening of the 
brook where she was accus- 
tomed to draw the water and 
had met her lover. Her mother 
had wrapped up some frijoles 
in a big tortilla for her dinner. 

All forenoon she patiently 
watched, ready to show herself 
if Johann came. The river 
made a gentle murmur, through 
which she could sometimes hear 
the faint sound of a voice, 
almost as monotonous, singing, 
and now and then the tinkle 
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of a guitar. The noise of the 
river perceptibly increased. It 
had rained yesterday up among 
the hills, and the current was 
rising. The heat was great, 
and her long fixed gaze at one 
spot half hypnotised her. She 
had almost lost consciousness 
for a moment, when she was 
roused by the sound of a foot- 
step. Instinctively she slipped 
away from the path into the 
cover of the long grass. Johann 
appeared, pushing his way to 
the riverside. He stopped near 
her, and she saw that his 
eyes were fixed on the meeting- 
place on which she herself had 
been gazing so long. He was 
looking for her, as she had 
been for him. With shy happy 
smiles she came behind him. 
He turned at the sound of her 
footsteps. 

The hours passed quickly, 
but the sun was still high in 
the sky when he said— 

“We must be gone, for,” 
holding her hands and looking 
in her face, “‘we cannot be 
separated again.” 

She gave a sigh and whis- 
pered— 

““ My father has promised me 
to Don Ramon.” 


Hestarted. ‘‘ Don Ramon ?” 
he cried. 

“He is the mandador at 
Guadalupe.” 

“And you?” he cried jeal- 
ously. 


She shook her head. “I 
have never spoken to him. 
Mama told me. She thought 
it would be good if I lived 
near. At Guadalupe I would 
see her very often.” 
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He was already furiously 
jealous of Don Ramon. 

“* Here is my plan,” he said. 
“ Felicitas, you are to marry 
with me.” He used her own 
idiom, and spoke in a master’s 
tone. 

** 84, senor.” ? 

“As soon as I arrange my 
business at Veracruz I am 
coming to live at Guadalupe 
and you will be the wife of the 
master, not the mandador.” 

She laughed happily. ‘“ Ah 
yes,” she said. “I am glad. 
I thought you were taking me 
away.” 

““T am taking you away, but 
only for a short time. The 
cura at Veracruz will marry us. 
We shall live in Veracruz till 
I have arranged my business 
there, and then we shall come 
to live at Guadalupe, and you 
shall be always beside your 
father and mother.” 

He told her he could not 
wait. She must come with 
him now. If she refused he 
would think she preferred Don 
Ramon. He dazzled her with 
the picture of new scenes to 
be visited with him, and their 
happy return before long. She 
yielded, for she had no will but 
his. But she sighed as she 
remembered that in the mean- 
time her mother would not 
know what had become of her. 


Johann, watching her face, 
divined what was in her 
thoughts. 


“Does your father read?” 
he asked. 

She shook her head. She 
remembered that when the 
cura had sent him a purple 
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printed paper promising indul- 
gences for a pilgrimage to 
the shrine of the Blessed 
Virgin Maria de los Remedios, 
Don Ramon had read it to 
him. 

“Well,” said Johann, “I 
shall write to my brother Don 
Ernesto, and tell him to tell 
your father.” 

Felicitas was satisfied. He 
led her to the place where his 
horse was tethered. Then he 
remembered the bongo. He 
made an excuse to leave her 
for a few minutes and went 
back. He found the bongo 
and unmoored it, setting it 
adrift and throwing the paddle 
and the pole into the water, 
which was rising rapidly. He 
hoped they all might float un- 
noticed so far down the river 
that Leandro should hear of 
them no more. Left where it 
was, the bongo would have 
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shown that Felicitas had landed 
there. He wished to destroy 
all traces of her flight. He 
broke down a leafy branch, 
and trailing it behind him, 
obliterated her footsteps and 
his own in the sand. 

Two days later he rode up 
to Don Pepe’s house at Carrizal, 
just in time to return the horse 
and take leave of Don Pepe 
before the. steamer started, 
Many acquaintances saluted 
him and bade him good-bye 
as he went on board. None 
of them paid any attention 
to the woman, closely wrapped 
in a travel-stained blanket, who 
slipped timidly over the gang- 
way and stood among the deck 
passengers. 

But her wild eyes did not 
lose sight of him, and as soon 
as the boat had rounded the 
first turn in the river he joined 
her. 


vil. 


Felicitas had lived almost as 
much alfresco as the animals. 
The dwelling in which she had 
been brought up was little more 
than a roof of palm leaves. As 
a shelter from the sun’s heat 
and the rains it was only a 
little different from, and a little 
better than, the overarching 
trees. Thus, in her flight with 
Johann, the walk and ride 
through the forest, the eat- 
ing and sleeping in the open 
air, there was nothing 80 
strange as to distract her 
from her happiness. The life 
was only her common life 


transfigured by the company 
of her lover. 

But a change came when she 
left the forest, embarked on 
board the steamer, and set out 
on the weary journey to the 
coast. The long day among 
the crowd on deck over the 
throbbing engine, the night on 
shore in the noisy riverside 
fonda; the next day’s journey, 
first in the big steamer to 
Alvarado, then in the close 
rattling railway car to Vera- 
cruz; the ceaseless din, the 
dust, the dazzling glare, the 
stifling heat, the thronging pas- 
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sengers, the confinement, the 
swift changes of scene outside 
the car window, were all new, 
bewildering, and almost stupe- 
fying to the young girl. Her 
head ached, she was hot, dusty, 
tired out with excitement, and 
dull and heavy-eyed, when the 
little train, that had crawled 
all afternoon among the swamps 
and sand-dunes of the coast, 
completed its leisurely journey 
with a spasmodic rush at the 
end into Veracruz Station. Her 
limbs were stiff and cramped 
when Johann helped her to 
alight. 

The daylight was almost gone. 
Johann hired a porter to carry 
his luggage; he had little, she 
had none. She wrapped her 
head and bosom closely in her 
reboso, a8 the Edinburgh ladies 
of the Regency used their 
shawls when they went out, 
and walked by his side down 
the avenue of gigantic palm- 
trees whose great ribbed trunks 
lean in all directions like a 
procession of primeval drunk- 
ards, and entered the first 
street she had ever seen. 

The electric lights, the open 
shops, the variegated dresses 
of the people, the hot dirty 
stones under her bare feet, 
the loud chatter, the strange 
smells, all jumbled themselves 
into something like a nightmare 
that oppressed her senses. 
Johann led her away from the 
thoroughfare to a cheap board- 
ing-house in a back street, and 
there, after a meal which she 
scarcely touched, she fell asleep 
like a tired child. 

“We shall be married as 
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soon as we get to Veracruz,” 
he had told her, and she had 
leaned her head on his breast 
and laughed happily. Johann 
was a8 much in love as ever, 
and eager to have the cere- 
mony completed. He rose at 
dawn. She still slept, and as 
he stooped over her she opened 
her eyes. 

‘“‘T am going to arrange with 
the priest,’’ he whispered. 

Half awake, she put her arms 
round his neck and smiled. 
Then her embrace relaxed, and 
she was asleep again. 

In Mexico there are two forms 
of marriage, that of the law 
and that of the Church, and 
neither recognises the validity 
of the ceremony performed by 
the other. The legal marriage 
is a civil contract to be made 
in presence of and attested by 
a@ legal authority. People of 
good position in society who 
care, and can afford the fees, 
generally get married in both 
forms. The vast majority are 
content with one, the religious. 
For, if the man is often in- 
different, the woman is usually 
under priestly influence. But 
among the poor many couples 
live together to old age un- 
blessed by any ceremony what- 
ever, and yet as happily and 
as faithfully as if they had 
been wedded by an archbishop. 
Many an honest Indian has 
never possessed in all his life 
the three dollars for the fee 
exacted by the cura. 

Felicitas was quite indifferent 
to the legal wedding, if she had 
ever heard of it. She desired 
no more than the marriage in 
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the church with the blessing 
of the priest. Its ceremonial, 
its solemnity, its very diffi- 
culties, in expense and other- 
wise, endeared and enhanced 
it. She would not have believed 
herself really married by an 
offhand, republican, business- 
like visit to the shabby room 
of a common citizen-judge in 
plain clothes and in a hurry. 

In the Catholic Church mar- 
riage is a sacrament adminis- 
tered at the altar. Being a 
sacrament, it requires as a pre- 
liminary the purging of the 
souls of its partakers by con- 
fession and absolution. 

Johann had thought out the 
situation, and he first went to 
find a suitable confessor. Had 
Felicitas gone to the nearest 
church and knelt at the grating 
of the first confessional, who 
could tell what reproof she 
might have to bear, what pen- 
ance to undertake? Johann 
was resolved that she should 
have the way made easy and 
suffer nothing; and he knew, 
as the intelligent Mexican 
knows, how to manage it. 
The Scotch millionaire, when 
confronted with a moral or 
social or ecclesiastical problem 
for solution, is said to have 
begun by asking with the prac- 
tical shrewdness of his country, 
** Wull siller dae’t? ’’ And in 
Mexico, as elsewhere, the answer 
is seldom in the negative. 
Johann found without diffi- 
culty a priest of the sort he 
needed, gave him a moderate 
present, made his own per- 
functory confession, received 


his certificate, and arranged 
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that Felicitas should also get 
through the business comfort- 
ably and without unpleasant- 
ness. He made an appointment 
for her. The father performed 
his part of the bargain like an 
honourable man, and the happy 
pair were ready in good time. 
The complaisant landlady of 
the boarding-house came to 
church with them, and brought 
a@ neighbour or two to see her 
guests married, and to share 
in the little feast which Johann 
provided afterwards. 
Somewhere in the back of 
Johann’s mind there flitted the 
consciousness that, happy as 
the ceremony made him, it was 
not legally binding. He did 
not cherish the idea with satis- 
faction, but neither did it revolt 
him. He put it aside. No 
such thought entered the imag- 
ination of his wife. Felicitas 
was not conscious of a flaw in 
her happiness, except the ab- 
sence of her mother, and that 
was soon to be remedied. They 
were to go to the plantation. 
She was to be house-mistress 
and cook, her husband’s com- 
panion and her mother’s near 
neighbour. Father and brothers 
would be at hand. What 
better could life give? It was 
all to begin soon, when her 
husband should get his busi- 
ness arranged and take her 
quickly back. And meantime 
her father and mother knew 
where she was, and why. But 
in this she was mistaken. Jo- 
hann had not written to his 
brother. When he did write 
he said nothing of Felicitas. 
The boarding- house was 
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cheap, but still too dear. Jo- 
hann needed all he could save 
from his salary for the planta- 
tion. Wages, food, and tools, 
the cost of their transporta- 
tion, and many other inevitable 
expenses, were devouring his 
savings, and all Ernst’s grinding 
economy would not hasten the 
harvests. The coffee was not 
yet bearing. The first tobacco 
crop was sold, but the money 
had gone to liquidate past 
supplies. The second was not 
yet cured. Johann’s golden 
prospect was yet far off. He 
did not dare to tell Ernst that 
he had added to his responsi- 
bilities a wife in Veracruz. 

Away at home he would no 
doubt, like a thrifty Holsteiner, 
have got Felicitas and himself 
comfortably affianced, and then 
waited patiently on fortune, 
if needful for a dozen frugal 
years. But blood is warmer 
in South Mexico than in North 
Germany, and the circumspect 
Verlobung does not flourish in 
the lands favoured by the sun. 
Johann had fallen in love after 
the tropical fashion of his 
adopted country, and every- 
thing else went out of perspec- 
tive, if not out of sight. 

Yet he had imagined a 
method in his madness. He 
had reminded himself of say- 
ings by many-daughtered ma- 
trons of the Vaterland, to the 
effect that one roof would 
shelter two, a small fire warm 
&@ person on each side of it, 
and that an economical wife, 
instead of augmenting, re- 


duces a man’s expenditure. 
With the hearty “‘ will to be- 
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lieve”’ of a new convert, he 
persuaded himself that he could 
live in Veracruz with Felicitas 
as cheaply as alone. 

With this hope and object 
he hired a small cheap dwell- 
ing, and furnished it cheaply 
with such things as occurred 
to him. His outlay of capital 
was trifling, for he made the 
plantation and not the city 
his standard. At Guadalupe 
the house would have been 
handsome, at Veracruz it was 
mean. It was one of a long 
flat-roofed line in a straight, 
level, hot, dusty, evil-smelling 
street, and had, like its neigh- 
bours, a tall heavy door and 
one iron-barred window in its 
whitewashed facade. In Vera- 
cruz rain and wind are occa- 
sional and temporary incon- 
veniences, but the sun is a 
daily foe; and if the houses 
of the poor can neither be made 
water-tight nor cool, they can 
at least be made dark. On 
Johann’s house the compulsory 
whitewash outside, prescribed 
by the municipal law, had been 
changed on the lower parts of 
its thick walls to a dirty dis- 
coloured rotting brown by the 
damp and the street mud of 
the last rains. A yard from 
the door, whose outlook was 
on the blank walls of the box- 
like houses opposite, the open 
drain exhaled the fetid odours 
of its stagnant green contents. 
The incidents of the burning 
sandy street were the languid 
games and quarrels of un- 
washed, sickly, fly-tormented 
children, the passing of the 
charcoal-seller, the scramble of 
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the obscene carrion-vultures for 
the daily offal, and the fre- 
quent funeral processions. 

On the first morning of their 
housekeeping Johann took his 
bride before daylight for their 
early coffee to an itinerant stall 
close to the station. This was 
at some distance from the 
house. The coffee was hot and 
in every way excellent. They 
drank it by the light of flaring 
petroleum, in company with 
some of the poorer passengers 
who always arrive at a Mexican 
station an hour or so before 
the train starts. Then he took 
her back again, for the sudden 
daylight was making every- 
thing clear, and he did not 
wish any one who knew him 
to see him with the barefooted 
girl. She had washed off the 
dust of the journey, and her 
eyes were bright again after 
her rest. He was proud of her 
beauty, but she must have 
shoes and stockings. Unfor- 
tunately one pair, like one roof 
and one fire, would not suffice 
for two persons. But he put 
away the disquieting thought 
and looked for a shop. They 
bought the shoes and stockings, 
but she did not yet put them 
on, and they returned to their 
house and unlocked the door. 
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“Now I must go to work,” 
he said. 

“Can I come? ” 

“No, querida, that is not 
possible here. But I’ll be back 
for desayuno, and you know 
you have to cook it.” 

“Ah yes,” she said with a 
smile. She looked around, 
Among the thingshe had bought 
were a pot and a frying-pan ; 
and the house, though it had 
no chimney, had a brick fire- 
place with a hole below, through 
which to fan the charcoal, 
This was a novelty to Felicitas, 
whose experience was limited 
to sticks in the middle of the 
floor. But she soon under- 
stood. 

He gave her a dollar. 
is eight reales,’”’ he said. 

“IT know,” she answered 
proudly. 

“ That is to buy things, what- 
ever you like. You will find 
the shops. They are just round 
the corner. Lock the door 
when you are out and take the 
key with you. Take care to 
remember the way back.” 

She followed him with a 
wistful look as he went down 
the street. At the corner he 
waved his hand, and then 
she. turned to her domestic 
duties. 


‘sé It 


Vi. 


Felicitas went into her house 
and shut the door. Then she 
opened her parcels, and looked 
for a long time at her stockings 
and shoes. She smoothed the 
thin white stockings out with her 





hand. Johann had got her a 
pair with an open-work pattern, 
and she held them up at arm’s- 
length to look at with a happy 
little laugh. She had to make 
a hurried journey to the public 
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fountain for a pitcher of water 
to wash the dust from her feet 
before she put them on. She 
admired the shoes very much 
too. They were, like the stock- 
ings, of the machine-made sort 
—pretty trash imported from 
Germany by the gross, thin 
and soft,—and she could almost 
see herself in their lacquer. 
But the rainy season was far 
off. A tendency to totter at 
first on her high heels did not 
destroy her innocent vanity. 
She locked the door, and, 
with the door-key and her 
dollar in her hand, stepped 
gingerly along the street. Her 
reboso covered her head and 
all her face except her eyes, 
and these were cast down. Her 
modesty, like virtue, was its 
own reward, for she could enjoy 
under her lowered eyelids the 
sight of her shoes as they 
peeped alternately from her 
skirt. 

But this pleasure did not 
turn her head. She drew a 
long breath, and resolutely gave 
her mind to the business of the 
morning. She called to mem- 
ory her mother’s ways and 
her mother’s maxims, and the 
claims of her father and her 
brothers when they came in 
hungry after working. She 
knew that her duty and pride 
as a wife were to give her 
husband a good dinner. After 
taking careful note of the signs 
by which to find her way back, 
she turned the corner, and saw 
before her the busy street with 
the tram-lines and the crowds 
on the pavement. There were 
many different shops, with 
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what seemed to Felicitas vast 
quantities of things displayed. 
She was timid and nervous at 
first, but she saw other women, 
some of them girls of her own 
age, and some younger, going 
about unconcernedly. She 
stopped where some fowls were 
hanging all alive in a shop 
doorway. Two women were 
entering, one stout and middle- 
aged, the other as young as 
Felicitas herself, but dressed 
in such clothes as she had 
never seen even in dreams. 
She took her courage in both 
hands, and followed them. She 
had decided that the dish for 
desayuno should be pollo frito, 
which she knew she could 
cook well. She waited in the 
background till her predeces- 
sors should be served. 

The stout woman went up 
to the hanging fowls, felt one 
or two, turned them round 
heedless of their squawkings, 
and ruffled up their breast 
feathers, the shopman follow- 
ing her proceedings with his 
eyes. 

She put her finger on one, 
and turned to him. 

‘** How much for this ? ” she 
said. 

Felicitas moved her fingers 
over the dollar in her hand, 
and listened anxiously. 

“Four reales, sefora,” said 
the shopman, and Felicitas 
started. It was half her money. 
The woman laughed. 

‘“* Deménio !”’ she cried. “‘ It 
is not the lot I want; only 
one!” 

The shopman did not join 
in the laugh. He took down 
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the chicken, which certainly 
looked the biggest and fattest 
of the bunch. 

“It is a splendid chicken, 
senora—the best I ever had. 
Its price is four reales.” 

The woman turned away 
without a word, the young girl, 
after a lingering look at Felici- 
tas, following her. 

“To you, sewora—one mo- 
ment,—I will make it three 
and a half.” 

She did not stop. He fol- 
lowed her to the door. 

“Three reales!” he said. 
She hastened her steps. 

“Two and a half!” 
cried, still following her. “I 
swear to you I have no 
profit. I have a loss, and 
God pardon me if I deceive 
you!” 

The woman shrugged her 
shoulders. Then, as if on an 
impulse, she stopped. 

** Mira, hombre! See, man!” 
she said, ‘“‘ there are a million 
chickens for sale in Veracruz 
to-day. I will give you a real 
and a half.” 

The shopman shook his head 
and turned back. He looked 
over his shoulder. The ladies 
were already walking down the 
street. He ran after them, 
carrying the chicken in his 
hand. 

“Two reales!” he cried. 
The stout woman paid no 
attention. He caught the fringe 
of her reboso. “It is the very 
cheapest, the very cheapest ! 
I will swear it! Take it for 
two reales!” He tried to 
thrust it into her hand. The 
passers-by glanced languidly 


he 
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at them. Felicitas looked with 
wide eyes. 

The woman stopped. 

“Let me see it again,” she 
said. She came back holding 
the fowl, examined it again, 
looked at the others, convinced 
herself that this was the one 
she had chosen, slowly paid 
the two reales, and departed 
with the bird. The shopman 
accompanied her to the door. 

** You will find it a splendid 
fowl, seftora,”’ he said. 

** Verémos, we shall see,” 
she replied. 

Felicitas had seen with both 
eyes and heard with both ears. 
An encounter of “ bluff”’ be- 
tween buyer and seller was 
not a novelty to her. She had 
often watched her father’s suc- 
cessful chaffering with the In- 
dians for their produce, and 
had learned to see with full 
appreciation the readier lie, 
the cooler effrontery, the 
steadier nerve prevail. In busi- 
ness, the Mexican, like the 
Oriental, lies— 


‘* As the bird wings and sings.” 


He has in his language a word 
which may be translated shame, 
but not for use in the trans- 
actions of the market. 
Felicitas was clutching her 
dollar in her hand. To her it 
was @ large sum, and it was 
her husband’s sacred trust to 
her to be expended wisely by 
a responsible wife. Timid as 
she was in the new scene, and 
disposed to be overawed by 
the magnificence—to her—of 
the city shop, her confidence 
had grown as she saw the 
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shopman’s poverty of resource 
and consequent defeat. She 
despised him a little as he 
turned to her. She also wanted 
a fowl, she said. The man 
hastened to take down two, 
and held them before her with 
a smile. Felicitas knew about 
fowls, and she saw he had 
taken down the poorest. She 
put them aside without a 
glance, and pointed to the 
best one he had left. 

“This one——” he _ hesi- 
tated. She had seen his trans- 
action with the other lady. 
“This one is three reales.” 

She looked at him a moment, 
holding her dollar tight. Then 
she drew back the fold of her 
reboso from her mouth, and 
screwed up her courage. 

“ A real and a half,” she said 
boldly. 

The shopman straightened 
himself up and went through 
his programme again—indigna- 
tion, remonstrance, compro- 
mise, entreaty. But she had 
witnessed his defeat by the 
fat woman. She paid a real 
and a half, and carried home 
the fowl. Then she had to go 
to the public fountain for 
more water. She prepared the 
fowl and put it into the pot. 
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But there was no rice, or salt, 
or tomato, or chile, or lard. 
All these and bread had to be 
bought, and she was forced to 
lock her door again and go to 
the shops, with less satisfaction 
in her bargains this time. Then 
there was no wood to burn, 
and she had to get charcoal 
from the seller in the street. 
But he did not cheat her much, 
for his rivals were within call, 
and he wanted her for a regular 
customer. By this time the 
sun was high. Her stew was 
not ready when Johann came 
in hungry, and only three 
reales were left out of the 
dollar. 

A hungry man is an angry 
man, says the proverb, but a 
husband of two days is still 
under bonds to amiability. 
Johann had patience, and 
helped her and cheered her, 
and heard with sympathy the 
story of her adventures. He 
waited till the stew was ready, 
and, after eating his share 
heartily, pronounced it perfect. 
Then he kissed her and set off 
again to his work, leaving 
Felicitas to six lonely and 
vacant hours after she had 
washed the dishes and swept 
the floor. 


Ix. 


The housekeeping of Felicitas 
improved a little, but did not 
reach the level of success, and 
Johann’s comforts remained be- 
low the standard of his bachelor 
life. Nor did he find himself 
compensated either by lessened 


expenditure or by greater hap- 


piness. He was still in love 
with Felicitas, and content 
when he could forget every- 
thing else in her company. But 
cares began to worry him. 
Already he realised and re- 
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gretted his folly in bringing 
her to Veracruz. But what 
would have been the alter- 
native? A long engagement 
was a thing as unheard of in 
a Mexican ranch as in a Shake- 
spearian comedy. After the 
girl’s parents have consented 
it only remains to find the 
priest. He might possibly, as 
he told himself, have married 
her and left her in her mother’s 
house, secure, as his wife, from 
Ramon. Then she could have 
joined him at the plantation 
as soon as he was ready to 
live there. But that period 
was indefinite. Ernst would 
have wondered and disap- 
proved, and the indispensable 
Ramon would have been made 
an enemy. He would have felt 
himself, and — worse — have 
known that others thought 
him, a fool. He could not 
endure the thought. But in 
his madness neither could he 
endure the thought of living 
without the girl. Now he was 
becoming sane again. The res 
anguste domi were applying 
their slowly tightening screws 
and pressing him back from 
his fool’s paradise into the 
actual world. 

They had been six weeks 
in Veracruz when Ernst 
wrote :— 

“Storms of wind and rain 
continue every day. Last year 
the rains were over a month 
before this, and the Indians 
tell me they cannot remember 
a temporal so long and so 
strong. I am short of men, 
and the excessive wetness of 
the season has soured the 
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plants, and the wind and rain 
have dashed and smashed them 
into the ground. The river 
has risen five feet higher than 
it was ever known to rise 
before, and has swept away a 
large part of the fields. Saa- 
vedra, to whom you advanced 
80 much money to hire men 
for us, and who was to be here 
@ month ago with twenty men, 
has not turned up, and now 
I have a letter from him in 
which he says, after a long 
story of difficulties in getting 
them (lies, of course), that they 
are on the way now—quite 
likely a lie too. A fugitive 
from down-river tells me Mar- 
tinez has just got a gang from 
the same man, and paid him 
$5 a head for them—our men 
probably. You should have 
come with them, but of course 
you could not, and I could 
not leave. These contratistas 
lie and swindle if you let them 
out of your sight. Martinez 
was smart. He will save his 
crop. We shall lose most of 
ours. I need not say we work 
night and day here, heart- 
rending as it is. I have no 
money, and am still reducing 
rations and expenses all I can. 
Ramon and I dare not let one 
of the people out of sight, or he 
would run off. I am getting 
some maize on credit from 
Leandro. Ramon is much cut 
up about Leandro’s daughter, 
who disappeared at Todos San- 
tos. She has never been found. 
They now think she must have 
been drowned and her body 
carried down river by the 
flood. Ramon was to have 
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married her. I did what I 
could to help in the search.” 

Felicitas could not read, but 
Johann, after reading this letter 
at his office, carefully burned 
it. 

He now began to discover 
that his private life was talked 
about among his friends. His 
pretty housekeeper was made 
the subject of jocular con- 
gratulations. 

And he was in a false posi- 
tion with Felicitas. He had 
posed as her lord and master, 
infallible and omnipotent for 
her. He could not bring him- 
self to confess to her his cares, 
and therefore she could not 
lighten them. He imagined 
that if he did tell her it would 
only be to have her misery 
added to his own, and accord- 
ingly he had to listen to her 
natural but ignorant demands, 
and put them off as best he 
might with subterfuges if not 
with simple lies. 

As for her, she was too 
ignorant and too inexperienced 
to divine his troubles. He left 
her alone all day, and she 
pined. Her neighbours were 
kind with the kindness of the 
poor. They helped her in her 
housekeeping difficulties, and 
she made friends with their 
children. But she did not 
enter into the life of the 
street, for she hoped every 
day to leave it, and all her 
thoughts and plans were else- 
where. She did not settle. 
Her heart was in the forest, 
only her feet stayed in Vera- 
cruz. Everything she did was 
a makeshift, a temporary ex- 
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pedient, good enough for the 
moment. Thus she did not 
become a successful housewife. 
She was neither very punctual 
nor very thrifty. Till she came 
to Veracruz she had never 
seen a watch or a clock, or 
had the spending of any money. 
Her simple clothes were made 
by herself or her mother, of 
materials bought by her father 
or her brothers on their rare 
visits to Carrizal. The reboso 
was her head-covering when she 
had any, and she had never 
worn shoes or stockings or 
stays. For rough walking she 
had had her home-made cacles, 
sandals cut from a piece of 
raw hide. But she had come 
to Veracruz barefooted. 

At Guadalupe she would 
have been happy and efficient. 
She would have risen early 
and lit the fire—in the middle 
of the floor, so as not to 
endanger the house, the floor 
being the soil of Mexico—or 
perhaps on a little platform 
supported by stakes driven 
into that soil and covered 
with a layer of earth. She 
would have gone down sing- 
ing to the stream with her 
earthen pitcher for fresh water, 
ground the corn, baked fresh 
tortillas, and made the coffee. 
She would have swept out the 
house and prepared the dinner, 
catching and slaying a fowl, 
making soup, and frying the 
chopped-up pullet or turkey 
with rice and tomatoes and 
bananas and lard and chile, 
and cooking the black beans 
with care and nicety. And on 
Saturdays she would have found 
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time to go down to the river 
and wash Johann’s shirt and 
her own skirt and chemisette, 
soaping them extravagantly 
and beating them with stones, 
and starching them, and then 
ironing them on some piece 
of board or box-lid, and making 
herself on Sunday morning as 
lovely and fresh as a rosebud 
at sunrise. She would have 
been busy and happy, and yet 
free and at leisure when Johann 
was, interested in the planta- 
tion work and understanding 
it all—a companion, a help- 
meet, seconding, sympathising, 
ready with praise, consolation, 
encouragement, healing 

There she would have been 
a partner and a help. Here 
she was a superfluity, and she 
rapidly became an inconveni- 
ence. 

The days, the weeks, the 
months rolled on. Johann went 
on his journeys, though not 
yet again to the neighbourhood 
of Guadalupe. The season had 
changed. The rains were long 
past. The sky by day was like 
a@ burning-lens. The faint short 
breeze of morning scarcely 
abated the stifling heat of the 
night. The water at the foun- 
tain began to have a smell, 
which, however,  Felicitas 
scarcely noticed among the 
many sickening odours which 
loaded the burning air. 

One morning, as she set 
out languidly to market, a 
woman, one of her neighbours, 
standing in a doorway, saluted 
her. 

*“* Buenas dias, senora,” she 
said in a mechanical way as 
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not smile. Felicitas saw that 
she looked pale and haggard, 
Her dress was untidy, and 
her eyelids were red with 
weeping. 

Felicitas returned her saluta- 
tion and hesitated. She was 
afraid it was not neighbourly 
to hasten away without an- 
other word. Something in the 
woman attracted her, and she 
was herself feeling very lonely. 
The woman pulled the scarf 
more tightly round her head 
and throat, and choked down 
a sob. 

“My little boy died last 
night. May God preserve you,” 
she said. ‘‘ They are going to 
bury him to-day.” 

Felicitas clasped her hands 
over her bosom with a shudder 
of pity. 

‘Would you like to see 
him ? ” 

She led Felicitas into the 
house. It was furnished al- 
most as scantily as her own. 
A girl of twelve sitting on the 
ground in a corner rose and 
came forward, and shook hands 
with her gravely. 

The little table had been 
covered with a coarse white 
cloth, and on it lay the body 
of the child dressed in white, 
its hands, clasping some flowers, 
crossed on its breast. Where 
the cloth hung down, a little 
scrap of coloured ribbon was 
pinned to each corner, and 4 
thin piece of gauzy mosquito- 
net covered all. 

The woman lit a cigarette 
while the tears coursed down 
her face. After an inhalation 
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or two she threw the cigarette 
away. 

“Ts he not beautiful ? ” she 
said. “It was the vdédmito. 
They could not cure him. 
Yesterday he did not know me. 
My husband has gone to the 
Monte de piedad with his tools, 
for we have to pay the médico 
and the cura and the people 
of the cemetery. The patron 
will lend him tools till he can 
take them out.” 

Felicitas did not quite under- 
stand. The pawn-shop was 
an institution as yet unknown 
to her. She knelt a moment 
and crossed herself. 

* You are a stranger, sefiora,”’ 
continued the woman. ‘‘ We 


When Johann returned from 
his journey two days later, he 
found Felicitas nervous and 
scared. She told him about 
the child, but when she named 
the vémito with a shudder, he 
shook his head. 

“Not the vdmito,” he said. 
“The season is past.” 

In this he was mistaken, 
however. 

The vémito, the tropical dis- 
ease which the English call 
the yellow fever, has a peculiar 
habitat. It is said to be con- 
fined to places where negroes 
have been slaves. No one has 
fully explained why. In Vera- 
cruz its special season is the 
autumn, after the ‘heavy rains ; 
but it sometimes stays all 
through the winter, and right 
on into the following summer. 
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also are strangers. We are 
from Orizaba. It is more 
healthy there, although it rains 
much. It is just three months 
since my other boy died of 
scarlatina: may God preserve 
us. Now I have only the 
girl. I pray to La Santisima. 
Perhaps she will let us keep 
her.” 

She accompanied Felicitas 
to the door. 

** Vaya con Dios!” she said. 
“There is much fever here. 
Perhaps, though I have prayed, 
it will take my little girl next, 
or me, or Pedro, or you. 
Quien sabe? Who knows?” 
Her voice was dull and hope- 
less. 


Natives of Veracruz, and of 
the coast generally, are said to 
be what the Americans call 
‘‘ijmmune”’ from it, although 
typhus, scarlatina, and other 
fevers exact a heavy toll from 
them, as from others. Strangers 
from other countries, or from 
the high lands of the in- 
terior, are the readiest vic- 
tims, and none more pro- 
bable than people who revisit 
the malarial city after a few 
years’ residence in one of the 
higher and cooler parts of 
the country. 

This year the vémito had 
stayed to keep company with 
the other fevers, and as Johann 
passed through the portales 
next morning and stopped to 
hear the news, he learned that 
five out of the handful of for- 
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eigners were dead since he 
had gone away. 

He went to call on a German 
friend at his office, and was 
told he was ill. Next morning 
he was dead, and in the after- 
noon he was buried. Every 
day he missed some known 
face, every afternoon he saw 
the funeral of some acquaint- 
ance. But foreigners and na- 
tives alike seemed apathetic. 
The height of the death-rate 
did not depress the spirits 
of the community. Lives, 
like fortunes held by a light 
tenure, were spent with a light 
heart. 

In the city of Mexico, the 
capital of the republic, away 
among the mountains of the 
interior, society drives out in 
the cool of the evening in its 
carriages, and the beggars stare 
at it from the pavement. In 
Veracruz there are many rich 
people and many poor, but 
there are few beggars, and no 
carriages at all. Society uses 
the tramway, and it is the 
fashion of an afternoon to 
make a circuit round the sub- 
urbs and back again in one of 
the uncovered cars, which are 
like railway coal-waggons with 
seats all round the inside, and 
a table down the middle. 

Some of the foreigners, who 
are compelled by the exigencies 
of their business to remain 
in Veracruz, have their wives 
there ; and these ladies, cherish- 
ing the memories of home, 
give afternoon teas followed 
by such drives. But to sensi- 
tive strangers those excursions 
are apt to be depressing, for the 
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car-line passes by the cemetery, 
which looks nearly as large ag 
the city, and there is always 
a funeral or two going along, 
and the merriest party has 
sometimes to fall into the 
procession. 

Johann tried now to cheer 
Felicitas with the means avail- 
able. Sometimes he took her 
on the car circuit of an 
evening, sometimes to join the 
promenaders in the Plaza and 
hear the band play. It was 
now past the end of April, 
and the fiesta El Cinco de Mdyo 
had come round. This is the 
annual commemoration of the 
5th of May 1862, when the 
Mexicans, under Zaragoza and 
Porfirio Diaz, won their fam- 
ous victory over the invading 
French at Puebla. 

The arches of the Palacio 
Municipal were outlined with 
electric lamps in the national 
colours—red, white, and green, 
—and these gave a soft efful- 
gence to the face of the build- 
ing. There was no moon, but 
that was all the better for the 
fireworks, which showed at 
their best against the black 
starless sky—not quite star- 
less, for one great planet blazed 
overhead, almost outshining the 
brilliance below, which made 
other stars invisible. The big 
electric arc-lights made the 
white buildings look more deli- 
cate and pure in their outlines 
and whiteness than they do in 
the garish day, and the con- 
volutions of the gay and motley 
crowd in the plaza were like 
the moving views in a kaleido- 
scope. And this kaleidoscopic 
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appearance of the crowd was 
not due to its colour alone, for 
the thousands of people moved 
all the time in four distinct 
circles round @ mazy mixing 
centre. 

Suddenly a new noise broke 
through the band music and 
the babble and patter of the 
promenade. The glittering 
crowd swung back at one side 
of the plaza, its circles broken 
into confusion. A drove of 
wild long-horned Mexican cattle 
was being hurried down for 
shipment as war-stores to Cuba, 
where Spain and the United 
States were fighting, and a 
bull, mad with fright and 
active as a deer, had broken 
away. It darted down the 
street pursued by half-negro, 
half-Indian vaqueros, swinging 
their lazos round above their 
heads as they galloped and 
checked and pivoted their clever 
little horses. 

Johann stood with Felicitas 
almost in the way of the beast. 
A vaquero threw his shortened 
lazo cleverly round one of its 
hind-legs, gave the end a quick 
twist round his saddle-horn, 
and made a half-turn with his 
horse. The horse quickly 
leaned its own and its rider’s 
weight against the sudden strain 
on the thong, which became 
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like a bar of iron and would 
have swept Felicitas from her 
feet had Johann not pulled 
her instantly aside. Neither 
of them observed the vaquero’s 
face as he turned to apologise. 
He was Mauro, Felicitas’s 
brother. He recognised the 
sister thought to have been 
drowned six months before, 
and he recognised her com- 
panion. 

The sudden sight was im- 
printed on his memory, though 
his mind was not agile enough 
to spring at once to its full 
significance. It did not divert 
him from the pressing work of 
the moment, and he was im- 
mediately separated from them 
in the confusion. His brother 
Sebastian and he, with others, 
were in charge of a herd which 
Don Pepe had sold to the for- 
eign contractors at the profit- 
able war-rates of the day. The 
cattle were to be delivered in 
Cuba, and Mauro and Sebastian 
had to accompany them in 
the steamer to Habana. He 
could not spare time just then 
to think of his sister and the 
man with whom she was. But 
he had seen them, and the 
sight sunk down into his mind, 
to return to the surface un- 
dimmed when his work was 
done. 


xr. 


A fortnight later the steamer 
from Habana brought the 
vaqueros back to Veracruz. 
They arrived in the morning, 
and the two brothers went to 


the office of Don Pepe’s agent. 
They had left their saddles 
with him, and he had found 
a stable for their horses. The 
agent congratulated them. 
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“You have done well, mis 
hijos,”’ he said, ‘‘ and Don Pepe 
will be pleased.” 

** 81, sevor,” they both said ; 
and Sebastian, the younger 
brother, smiled, but Mauro 
was grave. 

“The horses have had a 
good rest. You will return 
much quicker than you came. 
I have a letter for you to take 
to Don Pepe, telling him that 
the cattle have been safely 
delivered.” 

“* Mil gracias, seiior.”’ 

“Tf you start immediately 
you can sleep at Los Naranjos.”’ 

This time Mauro did not 
at once answer, but the agent 
saw that he was preparing to 
speak. 

** As usual,”’ he said to him- 
self, ‘“‘ these lads want to have 
a@ spree before they start, the 
young fools.” 

“The fever is very bad 
here,” he said aloud. “It is 
not usually so bad at this 
season, and strangers are its 
easiest victims. If you stay 
you are very likely to catch it, 
and very likely to die. The 
passengers from the steamer 
have already gone by train. I 
advise you to lose no time in 
leaving the town.” 

He saw that they were im- 
pressed. 

“I will get you the letter,” 
he continued. He went to his 


desk. 
“Here it is. It is very 
important. Now I’ll wrap it 


up for you in waterproof. I 
know you will take great care 
of it.” 

Sebastian stood a little be- 
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hind his brother. Mauro did 
not take the letter. _ 

* Senor,” he said, “if you 
would be so good as to keep it 
for a little. There is some one 
we wish to see before we 
go.” 

“Who is it?” asked the 
agent sharply. 

Mauro did not wish to speak 
of his sister. 

“Tt is Don Juan,” he said. 

“Don Juan? Which Don 
Juan? There are many Don 
Juans here.” 

Mauro was perplexed. 
is true,”’ he said. 

‘“* Where does he live ? ” 

“*T do not know.” 

The agent looked keenly at 
Mauro. He was suspicious, 
but the lad seemed honest. 
He knew he would gain nothing 
by impatience. 

** What is he like? Is he an 
old man ? ” 

‘““No, senor, he is not old. 
I think he is a foreigner. A 
big man with a yellow beard.” 

“Eso es!” That is 80,” 
said Sebastian, nodding his 
head in confirmation, and pass- 
ing his hand over his own 
smooth face with a descriptive 
gesture. 

The agent looked round his 
office with a questioning eye. 

“Don Juan? A big man 
with a yellow beard,” he re 
peated. Veracruz is not a very 
large place, and the foreigners 
are easily known. 

A clerk raised his head. 

“Perhaps it is Don Juan 
Mayer in Kaulfrosch & Stich- 
ling’s,” he said. ‘I know 
him. He travels for them, and 
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visits Don Pepe’s. He and his 
prother have a plantation on 
Don Pepe’s land.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Mauro 
eagerly. ‘‘ His brother is Don 
Ernesto.” 

“T remember him,” said the 
agent. He considered a mo- 
ment. Then he went to the 
clerk who had spoken. 

“Go with them,” he said 
to him. ‘‘ Don’t lose sight of 
them if you can help it. They 
should not stay here. I want 
them to get well away from 
Veracruz to-day.” 

He turned to Mauro. 

“This gentleman will guide 
you to Don Juan,” he said. 

“* Mil gracias, seiior.” 

The young man led them 
to the warehouse of Kaulfrosch 
& Stichling. But there they 
were informed that Johann had 
set out on a journey a few days 
before, and was not expected 
back for a month. 

“You hear,” said the clerk 
as they turned away. “ Very 
likely he has gone to your dis- 
trict, and you will see him 
there.” 

But Mauro only stared at 
him. He was thinking that 
he could not stay a month 
in Veracruz. On an impulse 
he resolved to confide in the 
friendly clerk, and ask his 
advice. 

“Tt is a girl I wish to find. 
I saw her with him when I 
passed with the cattle.” 

“Carrai! <A girl!” said 
the clerk, looking at the 
brothers with curiosity. But 
he saw only anxiety in their 
faces, and he added, “I have 
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seen him with a girl. I think 
she is his wife.” 

“She is my sister.” 

“Ah yes,” said the clerk. 
He thought for a moment. It 
was extremely unlikely that 
Don Juan’s wife should be the 
sister of these cowboys. But 
in his master’s interest he 
wanted to get Mauro’s business 
done and to see him away. It 
was plain that he would not 
leave till he had got to the end 
of this affair. 

“We will go back,” he said 
to Mauro, “ and find out where 
Don Juan’s house is, and in- 
quire there.” 

At the warehouse he soon 
found some one who could tell 
him where Johann lived. The 
distance was not great. They 
crossed a street or two, and 
turned down the wide thorough- 
fare in which the single line of 
the circular tramway runs. Far 
out in its straight level distance 
they could see the high walls 
and arched gateway of the 
campo santo, and the faithful 
clerk did not miss the chance 
to rub in his master’s warning 
by pointing out the cemetery, 
shaking his head the while. 

** They are very busy there,” 
he remarked. “The vémito, 
you know. It does not attack 
us who are born here. But, 
carrai! The strangers die like 
mosquitoes.” 

Mauro listened, but his mind 
was fixed on the purpose in 
hand. An open car passed, 
followed by two others. It 
was a funeral de luxe, one of 
those for which the Veracruz 
Tramway Company hires out 
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funeral cars appropriately deco- 
rated. The three young men 
followed the example of other 
foot passengers in the street, 
and stopped, taking off their 
hats as the mules trotted past. 
One or two people knelt and 


crossed themselves. The clerk 
recognised some of _ the 
mourners. 


“They are burying Don 
Pedro Ramirez of Cordoba,” 
he said. ‘“‘He came to sell 
his coffee. Yesterday he was 
in our office.” 

Soon another procession 
passed, this time a small one, 
and on foot. The white coffin 
was carried on a kind of open 
litter on the shoulders of four 
bearers in clean-washed clothes. 
Two or three bare-headed young 
girls in white, with a few flowers 
in their hands, and one or two 
women, followed. That was 
all. The passers-by stopped 
respectfully. Again some 
women knelt. The perfunctory 
salutation was repeated along 
the street as the little pro- 
cession passed quickly on. The 
passengers, after this becoming 
manifestation of decent sym- 
pathy, continued on their ways 
without emotion. 
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“I think this is the street,” 
said the clerk, and the two 
vaqueros and their guide turned 
a corner, and found the ad- 
dress given them. 

The door stood open, but 
no one was within. Two women 
were talking a few yards off, 
They paused to look at the 
young men. The clerk, having 
entered the house and found 
no one, turned to them. 

“* Sefioras,”” he said, taking 
off his hat, ‘“‘can you tell me 
if this is the house of Senor 
Mayer ? ” 

** 81, senor.” 

“Perhaps you know if his 
wife will soon be in? How did 
you call her?” He turned to 
Mauro. 

** Felicitas.”’ 

The women started, staring 
at them and then at each 
other. Then one of them said, 
while the other covered her 
mouth with her reboso and 
turned her head away— 

“Ah, sefores, Felicitas is 
dead: may God preserve us 
all! She died last night. Al- 
ready they are burying her. 
My little girl has gone to the 
funeral. Her husband does 
not know. He is away.” 


xi. 


Mauro and Sebastian his 
brother kept their own coun- 
sel. They returned to Don 
Pepe, carrying with them the 
agent’s letter. Their master 
commended their success, and 
they asked leave for a few 
days to visit their father. They 


had done their work faith- 
fully, as Don Pepe expected. 
Afterwards they had, as it 
seemed, come back without 
indulging in the usual carouse 
of the cowboy in town, and he 
was pleased. He noticed a 
new gravity in the lads, in 
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Mauro especially, and set it 
down to the effect of their new 
experiences. He granted them 
at once the leave they asked, 
knowing that, being Mexicans 
and therefore free, they would 
have gone without it if he had 
refused. 

Two days later they sat on 
the rude bench in their father’s 
house. They had told their 
news. Matilde sat apart, her 
head covered. She rocked her 
body back and forward, and 
sobbed, although her eyes were 
dry. After a long silence, 
Mauro said quietly— 

“T will kill him.” 

Matilde straightened herself 
up, and, drawing down the 
reboso from her face, looked 
at him with wide-open eyes. 

“T could not kill him in 
Veracruz,” he went on. ‘“ He 
was not there. They told 
me he had gone away. It 
was true. He is at Don 
Ernes‘o’s. He went over yes- 
terday. We learned it on the 
road.” 

The boy Pedro was listening 
intently. 

“T saw him at Guadalupe,” 
he said. 

“Sebastian will come with 
me,” said Mauro. ‘“‘ We have 
made the plan. I will take the 
Remington.” 

“Yes,” said Sebastian ; 
“Mauro will take the gun. 
I have my machete.” 

Matilde looked with dull eyes 
at her husband. Leandro sat 
silent for a while. 

“Perhaps he will go back 
to-morrow,” continued Mauro, 
“or if not to-morrow, perhaps 
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next day. We will watch on 
the road.” 

He turned to his mother. 

“Will you make some tor- 
tillas for us? We will wait till 
he passes.” 

Matilde rose stiffly up. As 
she went into the other part 
of the house, Leandro rose 
also. 

“ Wait,” he said to his sons. 

He went and sat down on 
one of the logs outside. They 
heard Matilde as she began 
in a mechanical way to light 
the fire and prepare the maize. 
The three lads sat silent a 
long time, Mauro with lips 
compressed and eyes fixed, 
Sebastian smoking cigarette 
after cigarette, Pedro the boy 
watching Mauro’s face. By- 
and-by they heard Matilde go 
out to fetch water. Then 
Leandro came in. His hands 
were clenched, and he was 
trembling. He sat down. 

“Go, Pedro,’’ he said to the 
boy ; ‘‘ go out and watch, and 
if you see any one coming, call 
like the pheasant.’’ He turned 
to his elder sons. 

“It is better no one should 
see you,” he said. 

When the boy had gone, 
Leandro continued— 

“IT saw Don Juan there 
yesterday too. He seemed to 
try to avoid me. I did not 
understand. He kept away in 
the tobacco, and pretended 
not to see me. Now I under- 
stand.” 

** Curse him ! ”’ said Mauro. 

“Your plan is not good,” 
said Leandro in a low voice, 
shaking his head. ‘It is not 
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sure. He might go to-morrow ; 
he might stay for who knows 
how. many days. He might 
go down the river by canoe. 
Quien sabe?” 

** He has Don Pepe’s horse,” 
said Mauro. 

“They could send it back. 
Or perhaps Ernesto or Ramon 
might accompany him. I have 
considered. I have a better 
plan. We will take no chances.” 

He wiped off the perspiration 
that stood in beads on his 
forehead. Then he looked 
round. They could see the 
boy fifty yards off keeping 
his watch, and Matilde had 
not returned from the stream. 
Then he leaned forward, and 
told them his plan in a whisper. 

In the evening they quietly 
visited in turn the smooth 
stone kept for sharpening the 
machetes. They did not light 
the lamp, and soon after dark 
Mauro and Sebastian lay down 
in the porch in their blankets. 
About midnight Leandro 
aroused them with a touch. 

Don Ernesto’s house was 
only the Indian hut of the 
district built on a rather larger 
scale. He had employed the 
natives to build it for him. 
Its materials were those abun- 
dant in the woods, and the 
only tool used in its construc- 
tion was the axe, which the 
Indian of the skirts of the 
Sierra handles with the skill 
inherited from countless gener- 
ations of ancestors, who used 
the stone hatchet before the 
Spaniard brought across the 
ocean the knowledge of iron. 
Its corner - posts were strong 
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balsam logs ; its walls slighter 
tree-trunks, cut to lengths, set 
in line, and laced together with 
tough vines. These poles were 
only approximately straight, 
and did not fit closely. They 
admitted light and air like g 
bamboo cage, and made 4 
window superfluous. When the 
door was shut they kept out 
the horses. The door wag 
calculated to inspire respect, 
for it was constructed of sawn 
timber formerly the sides of a 
packing-box, and had hinges 
of fencing wire. It stopped 
short of the luxury of lock or 
handle, however, but it had 
a large hole at one side, through 
which it could be tied—from 
outside or in—to the door- 
post. But this convenience 
was seldom used, and when 
shut at night it was generally 
held so by a stick propped 
against it inside. 

The lid of the packing-box 
had been set up as a fixed 
table on four posts driven into 
the ground, round which the 
boards from the bottom, rest- 
ing on shorter stakes, formed 
seats. This was the only furni- 
ture of the economical Ernst, 
except one or two cdtres, camp- 
beds, trestles with canvas 
stretched across them. These, 
each with its blanket, were 
folded, and leaned against the 
wall in the daytime. Johann, 
the fastidious townsman, had 
brought a piece of cheap mus- 
lin, and, with light sticks and 
a string from the rafters, had 
rigged up a mosquito -cur- 
tain for himself, under which 
his bed was placed when he 
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paid a visit to the plantation. 
Ernst was acclimatised, and 
indifferent to such luxury. 

Ramon the mandador slept 
outside the door of the galera 
with the key of its big padlock 
in his pocket. 

The moon had not risen, 
but the night was clear and 

. Leandro and his sons 

reached the shadow in front 
of the door of Ernst’s house 
without noise. Leandro knew 
how the door was fastened, and 
he pushed the blade of his 
machete under it till he felt 
the stick. It had not been 
carefully set up, and a slight 
push knocked it down. They 
all stood still for a while, but 
the noise had not awakened 
any one, and Leandro gently 
pushed the door open far 
enough to admit himself. The 
others followed him one by 
one, and when they had all 
entered as silently as spirits 
he gently closed it again. Lean- 
dro had neglected nothing, and 
with a piece of pliant wire 
which he had brought, he 
fastened the door securely. He 
knew the fastening would be 
difficult to find and to undo 
in the dark. No one had 
stirred. A faint light came 
through the interstices in the 
walls, and the keen eyes of 
the men soon distinguished 
the shapes of the two beds, 
Johann’s with its mosquito- 
bar first. Then Leandro whis- 

“Ya! Now!” 

And he and Mauro rushed 
on Johann’s bed. 
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Sebastian and the boy sprang 
swiftly to the other, and with 
their keen-edged machetes cut 
down with all their force on 
the sleeping form of Ernst. 
The wretched man awoke with 
a@ scream, and with his right 
hand, which was protected by 
his body, was able to reach 
the revolver under his pillow, 
and fire it blindly even while 
he was cut down. 

As Ernst’s scream broke the 
silence, Leandro tore aside the 
mosquito-curtain from the other 
bed, but his blows and Mauro’s 
as they struck were slightly 
impeded by the light frame- 
work of it above; and Johann, 
terribly wounded, managed in- 
stinctively to slip over the bed 
on the other side, and tried, 
mutilated as he already was, 
to crawl away. They followed 
and cut him almost to pieces 
on the ground. 

At daybreak Ramon the 
mandador found the hacked 
and bloody beds and the man- 
gled bodies, and, leaving his 
convicts locked up, took the 
best horse, Don Pepe’s, and 
fled to the Indian village for 
the alcalde. 

The scared alcalde came and 
saw, and hastened to report 
to the higher authorities; and 
when the District Chief of 
Police arrived four days later, 
his first visit, after he had 
viewed the scene of the murder, 
was to Leandro’s. But of his 
house they found only a heap 
of cold ashes. Leandro and 
his wife and his sons had van- 
ished, leaving no trace. 

20 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


LORD ROSEBERY’S MISCELLANIES—THE DIVERSIONS OF A PRIME 
MINISTER—-PEEL AND LORD RANDOLPH—THE IRISH CONFERENCE 
—‘ TALES OF THE R.1.C.’—ULSTER AND SINN FEIN—THE DOCTRINES 


OF A. E., AN ARTIST AND A POET. 


THE two volumes of ‘ Mis- 
cellanies,’+ recently published 
by Lord Rosebery, might well 
be called the Diversions of a 
Prime Minister. With a light 
hand and an easy thought he 
has discoursed, on paper or in 
speech, of such topics as did 
not touch too nearly his proper 
craft of politics. The wide 
field of literature is open to 
him. Of politicians he ac- 
counts none his fair game until 
he be dead. And the result is 
that in these two volumes Lord 
Rosebery’s urbanity is undis- 
turbed. He is working in per- 
fect freedom from the tangle 
of party strife, his own master 
in the choice and the treatment 
of his subjects. 

Lord Rosebery, being a Prime 
Minister still within the great 
tradition of his office, has al- 
ways chosen such diversions 
as belong to a gentleman and 
a statesman. He has not been 
seen playing lawn-tennis in 
public and within sight of a 
camera. We have never heard 
his name even dimly associated 
with the game of golf. When 
he found the sport which should 
solace his leisure and lull to 


sleep the turbulence of affairs, 
it was that which, as he says 
himself, is facetiously called 
“the sport of kings.” With 
excellent humour and a spice 
of cynicism he took to the turf, 
succeeded twice in winning the 
Derby, and was so far dis- 
illusioned by 1897 that he was 
able to warn aspiring youth 
against following in his foot- 
steps. “If I am asked,” said 
he, at a dinner of the Gim- 
crack Club, “to give advice 
to those who are inclined to 
spend their time and their 
money on the turf, I should 
give them the advice that 
‘Punch’ gave to those about 
to marry—‘ Don’t.’” Yet it 
is certain that when he searched 
his memory, he discovered not 
a few compensations in the 
hazardous pursuit which he did 
not commend to others. What, 
indeed, is the concluding moral 
of his speech, here reprinted, 
upon the turf? The famous 
Gimerack, he pointed out in 
1897, had lived one hundred 
and thirty years ago. “ How 
many poets,” he asked, “ how 
many philosophers—aye, how 
many statesmen would be re- 





1 * Miscellanies, Literary and Historical,’ by Lord Rosebery. London: Hodder 
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membered one hundred and 

years after they had 
lived ?’? How many indeed ? 
And especially does the im- 
mortality of the statesman hang 
upon a feeble thread of chance. 
He may be the adored leader 
of the people while he lives, the 
first favourite of the camera. 
Who knows but presently he 
may survive only by his diver- 
sions ? 

In the old days when politics 
were the business of gentlemen 
zealous for their country’s good, 
literature was the statesman’s 
natural diversion. From the 
time of Halifax downward— 
and perhaps Halifax was the 
most accomplished writer who 
rests his fame on politics—our 
politicians have delighted to 
escape from affairs to the hu- 
manities. They have read and 
they have quoted the classics. 
They have ridden literary 
hobby-horsés, sometimes to the 
death ; butif we omit Macaulay 
from our retrospect, and Macau- 
lay was merely a man of letters 
who strayed into politics, we 
shall find that the politicians 
have not left much that is 
memorable behind them, either 
of verse or prose. The taint 
of the amateur lies upon most 
that they touch. Who will 
ever again look upon Fox’s 
‘Life of James II.’% Who 


cares to-day about what Mr 
Gladstone thought and wrote 
upon Homer? He who would 
claim notice for a book, be- 
cause he does something else, 
will hardly secure more than 
®momentary applause. Litera- 
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ture is a jealous mistress, far 
more jealous a mistress than 
politics, and she will allow no 
rival minx within her house. 
Such, we think, is the view of 
Lord Rosebery, who, in a 
speech about ‘Statesmen and 
Bookmen,’ contends with suc- 
cess that books and statecraft 
are incompatible. 

Exceptions, of course, there 
are. Yet we would reject at 
once Lord Rosebery’s plea that 
as @ combination of bookman 
and statesman Mr Gladstone 
was unique. Mr Gladstone 
was @ man of letters only in 
the same sense that he was a 
woodcutter. As Lord Kose- 
bery points out, our great 
Prime Minister was not one 
man but several men, and the 
bookman in him was but one 
of the many amateurs enclosed 
within his various personality. 
In literary sense he was al- 
most wholly deficient, very far 
apart from Disraeli, his parlia- 
mentary rival, who found the 
right phrases, if not always 
the right word, whenever he 
touched paper with his pen, 
and who was before all and 
above all a man of letters. 
The truth is that Lord Rose- 
bery finds it difficult to ap- 
proach Mr Gladstone without 
his due meed of praise. Yet, 
in spite of himself, the praise 
seems generally perfunctory, 
and we cannot but think that 
Lord Rosebery is acutely con- 
scious of his idol’s shortcomings. 
Mr Gladstone, it may be ad- 
mitted, lived in the neighbour- 
hood of books. He collected 
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them as eagerly as did his 
friend Lord Acton, and with 
as little discrimination. The 
odd volumes and old periodi- 
cals, piously gathered by Lord 
Acton, which are still a burden 
to the University of Cam- 
bridge, may fairly be matched 
by the masses of printed matter 
with which Mr Gladstone had 
surrounded himself in his Tem- 
ple of Peace. 

It is plain, therefore, that 
we must exclude Mr Gladstone 
from the Prime Ministers who 
have worthily served the cause 
of literature. He has left 
behind him nothing that is 
likely to excite the curiosity 
of posterity. Even the ‘ Glean- 
ings "—there was never @ har- 
vest—will provide little sus- 
tenance for the hungry intel- 
lect. And we may fairly as- 
sume that Mr Gladstone’s lite- 
rary hobby will swiftly pass 
into forgetfulness. Of those 
ministers who remain after 
Halifax and Disraeli, we are 
not sure that Lord Rosebery 
will not hold the foremost 
place. Books have been an 
intimate part of his life. If 
rumour speak truth, he has 
made a noble library. His 
reading has been both wide 
and deep. And as any one 
may see who turns over the 
pages of his ‘ Miscellanies,’ he 
has an accurate, if austere, 
sense of style. He does not 
always write like a man of 
letters. Perhaps he has not 
undergone @ severe enough dis- 
cipline in the craft to obliterate 
his contact with affairs. For 
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there still hangs about his 
prose something of the pomp 
of politics, some trace, at least, 
of the rhetoric which belongs 
to the House of Lords. Though 
there is nothing that is slip. 
shod or unforeseen in Lord 
Rosebery’s writing, there is, 
on the other hand, not much 
that is distinctive. Of few 
pages can it be said that his 
hand, and his alone, could 
have written them. And the 
paradox of his literary career 
is this, that he handles the 
medium of prose far better 
when he deals with the men 
of his own profession than 
when books engage his fancy. 
His diversions are more high- 
ly diverting when they touch 
upon politics than when they 
discuss the art of literature, 
and attempt to set in his 
place this or that artist of 
letters. 

This is no more than we 
should expect. A writer al- 
ways writes with the greater 
confidence when he writes as 
an expert, and Lord Rosebery 
does not easily escape from 
politics, even though his mind 
takes holiday. Moreover, in 
writing about Peel and Lord 
Randolph Churchill, he writes, 
unconsciously perhaps, about 
himself. Their struggles and 
disasters recall inevitably his 
own. As you read his appre- 
ciation of Peel, for instance— 
an appreciation pitched a little 
too high for us—you seem to 
understand something of the 
discomfort which overtook Lord 
Rosebery himself when he went 
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into politics under the auspices 


of Mr Gladstone. Peel grew 
up the willing disciple of his 
father, “‘ who called himself a 
Pittite when that name was 
monopolised by High Tories 
and High Protectionists.” In 
other words, “‘ Peel found his 
creed prepared for him with- 
out an option. He was sworn 
to Toryism before he under- 
stood the meaning of the oath. 
This was unfortunate, for Tory- 
ism was by no means congenial 
to the character of his mind. 
He was a representative of 
the great middle class, com- 
mercially a Liberal, with no 
aristocratic prejudice to ham- 
per his examination of any 
question on its merits.” His 
contemporaries saw the injury 
that was done to Peel and to 
the country when he was per- 
suaded to go into the wrong 
pen. ‘“‘ Never,” says Greville, 
“did any father do a greater 
injury to a son, for if Peel 
had joined a more congenial 
party, he might have followed 
the bent of his political in- 
clination, and would have es- 
caped all the false positions 
in which he has been placed.” 
That is true. It is true also 
that if Peel at the outset of 
his career had proclaimed him- 
self a Whig, he would not 
twice have acted in defiance 
of his party, nor would he, 
having once rebuilt that party 
anew, havo destroyed it ut- 
terly, as he destroyed it in 
1846, 

Now if we change the name, 
the story outlined of Peel by 
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Lord Rosebery might be told 
of himself. He, too, for one 
reason or another, became a 
strayling in a strange party. 
If Toryism was not congenial 
to the character of Peel’s mind, 
80 Radicalism has never been 
congenial to the character of 
Lord Rosebery’s mind. As we 
envisage his career to-day, it 
appears to have been pursued 
in a wrong field. If Peel was 
a representative of the great 
middle class, assuredly Lord 
Rosebery was not. All his 
prejudices are and have been 
aristocratical. He could under- 
stand the Nonconformist con- 
science as ill as the Noncon- 
formist conscience could under- 
stand him. He marvelled at 
the blame which he incurred, 
merely by being himself, with 
a simplicity which showed him 
no suitable companion of Radi- 
cals. With a naiveté which has 
nothing to do with middle- 
class Liberalism, he has de- 
scribed what befell him when, 
after a quarter of a century 
of fruitless trial, he won the 
Derby. ‘“ What was the re- 
sult?” he asks. “I at that 
time held high office under the 
Crown. I was immediately 
attacked from quarters of an 
almost inspired character for 
owning racehorses at all. With 
very little knowledge of the 
facts, and with much less of 
that charity that thinketh no 
evil, I was attacked with the 
greatest violence for owning a 
racehorse at all. I then made 
the discovery, which came to 
me too late in life, that what 
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was venial and innocent in 
the other officers of the Govern- 
ment—in a Secretary of State 
or a President of the Oouncil, 
for example—was criminal in 
the First Lord of the Treasury. 
I do not even know that I 
ought not to have learned 
another lesson—that although, 
without guilt and offence, I 
might perpetually run seconds 
or thirds, or even run last, it 
became @ matter of torture to 
many consciences if I won.” 

Such has been the misfortune 
of Lord Rosebery’s life. He 
has been closely associated with 
those with whom in sentiment 
and opinion he has little sym- 
pathy. It was but a makeshift 
when he represented their opin- 
ions. At one time he took 
refuge from his party in Liberal 
Imperialism, but Liberal Im- 
perialism, never a reality, was 
merely a method of losing 
votes, and Lord Rosebery was 
constrained at last to plough 
his lonely furrow. And he 
was driven to this political 
solitude, it seems to us, be- 
cause he entered the race of 
politics carrying wrong colours, 
because he trained in a stable 
which he neither trusted nor 
understood. 

The best of all his writings 
is indubitably his vivid sketch 
of Lord Randolph Churchill. 
It is the best, because it is 
what the French call “ lived.” 
Lord Rosebery watched the 
career of his friend with a 
discerning eye, and shared in- 
timately its failures and its 
triumphs. And the ultimate 
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failure of Lord Randolph dif. 
fered little in its cause from 
his own. Each of them wag 
fighting for a false cause, and 
each fell, beaten by the parti- 
sans whom he had done his 
best to defend. ‘‘ Lord Ran. 
dolph Churchill,” says Lord 
Rosebery, “‘ was half - aristo- 
crat and half-Bohemian. The 
aristocratic part was in his 
blood ; his Bohemianism came 
from the fact that he was, in- 
explicably enough, if his home 
and early associations be con- 
sidered, born and bred a rebel, 
as much as any Bohemian or 
rebel against the accepted and 
conventional standards of life, 
He loved as much as any 
Bohemian to shock and even 
to outrage the commonplace, 
He respected as little as any 
Bohemian the ties of circum- 
stance and tradition.” There 
was, in truth, something which 
the two men had in common. 
They were both aristocrats; 
but while Lord Randolph was 
a Bohemian, Lord Rosebery 
clung closely to his accepted 
traditions, and preserved al- 
ways @ wiser, surer outlook 
upon affairs than was possible 
to Lord Randolph. Perhaps, 
as the politician estimates life 
and its rewards, they were both 
failures; but the failure of 
Lord Randolph was far the 
greater—inevitable, and with- 
out a remedy. Thinking only 
of his own career, he spent all 
his gifts, and they were col- 
siderable, in capturing the ma 
chine; and when he had cap- 
tured it, it broke to pieces in 
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his hands. So little did he 
achieve that it is wonderful 
he should still be remembered 
among men. Yet it is not the 
politician who survives. It is 
the careless, lightly scrupulous 
master of the picturesque who 
triumphs still in the memory. 
The qualities which Lord Rose- 
bery attributes to his friend 
are not the qualities which 
make an efficient minister. We 
hear nothing of Lord Ran- 
dolph’s judgment, or of his 
zeal for the public service. 
He was playing a game, and he 
knew it, playing it with all the 
energy and courage of youth. 
Even his gaiety was but skin- 
deep ; and when Lord Salisbury 
pronounced politics to be “‘a 
dirty trade,” his verdict was 
justified. Here follows a sketch 
of Lord Randolph drawn by 
Lord Rosebery’s friendly hand, 
and it explains the politician’s 
success: ‘* Randolph’s person- 
ality was one full of charm, 
both in public and in private 
life. His demeanour, his unex- 
pectedness, his fits of caressing 
humility, his impulsiveness, his 
tinge of violent eccentricity, 
his apparent dare-devilry, gave 
astonishing popularity to his 
speeches. Nor were his phy- 
sical attributes without their 
attraction. His slim and boyish 
figure, his moustache, which 
had an emotion of its own, his 
round protruding eye, gave a 
compound interest to his 
speeches and his conversation. 
His laugh, which has been 
described as ‘ jay-like,’ was 
indeed not melodious, but in 





its very weirdness and dis- 
cordance it was merriment it- 
self.” Thus it is that Lord 
Randolph presented himself to 
Lord Rosebery. It is an en- 
gaging portrait, and we cannot 
but wonder what in the world 
these traits have to do with 
politics. 

And as we lay aside Lord 
Rosebery’s ‘ Miscellanies,’ we 
cannot resist the conclusion 
that never again will a Prime 
Minister thus divert himself 
and us. From the Prime Min- 
ister from whom we _ suffer 
to-day, from all possible Prime 
Ministers, whose heads emerge 
now and then from the crowd, 
we can expect nothing which 
would suggest the wide under- 
standing and light hand of 
Lord Rosebery. If Mr Lloyd 
George can ever spare time 
from the arduous task of 
wrecking the British Empire, 
he might compose a pleasant 
garland, entitled ‘Murderers I 
have Known,’ or ‘ Parleyings 
with Certain Assassins.’ The 
knowledge necessary for the 
performance of such a task 
is assuredly his, but we fear 
that his hand and temper 
would be too flippant for the 


job. However, he has at last 


committed the last act of 
treachery to the Empire. Hav- 
ing persistently declared that 
he would never receive Valera 
and his gang as the repre- 
sentatives of a Sovereign State, 
he has now greeted Messrs 
Griffith and the others, who 
sit comfortably in Chelsea, hav- 
ing taken no pledge of loyalty, 
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and free, if they desire it, to 
impose at the revolver’s nozzle 
their views of disruption upon 
the trembling Mr Lloyd George. 
The newspaper reporters, agog 
at any new thing, even if the 
new thing has come over to de- 
stroy their own country, make 
ready “copy” out of the nice 
old lady who, with her staff 
of blue-eyed damsels, has been 
despatched from Dublin to 
show Hans Place how to cook 
a potato. If history presents 
@ more disgraceful or more 
cowardly spectacle than this, 
we do not know it. We are 
meeting upon equal terms the 
murderers of our kith and kin. 
We are listening to such argu- 
ments as they can present, the 
arguments of the bomb and 
the gun, with the patient sur- 
render of men ashamed of 
their cause and of their country. 
Meantime, while Griffith and 
the rest engage our attention 
in London, Valera and his 
friends are not idle in Ireland. 
They are setting up, undis- 
turbed, the independent gov- 
ernment upon which they re- 
solved some years ago, and 
which has received little or 
no opposition from Mr Lloyd 
George and his colleagues. 
They are busily importing arms 
and drilling their troops. They 
are establishing their own courts 
wherever they choose, and thus 
making the proper adminis- 
tration of the law ridiculous. 
They are levying tribute on 
rich and poor alike, and as 
their tax-collectors are backed 
up by murder and arson, 
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they find the task light indeed, 
What a pitiful mockery it ig 
to talk of law and order in 
such @ situation as this! How 
shall we characterise the cabi- 
net ministers who have 50 
far humiliated themselves at 
the call of the murderer and 
the incendiary ? 

Here, for instance, is Mr 
Austen Chamberlain, who, with 
a complete lack of humour and 
propriety, still calls himself the 
leader of the Unionist Party, 
and is apparently ready, hav- 
ing disunited the kingdom, to 
hand over Southern Ireland, 
not to the Irish, but to an in- 
ternational gang of desperadoes, 
Will he, if ever he visits his 
electors again, continue to ap- 
plaud the virtues of a united 
Empire and to insist that jus- 
tice shall be done and the 
wrong-doer be punished? Or 
will he glory in the oppor- 
tunism which mistakes fear of 
the pistol and the bomb for a 
policy of righteousness? We, 
unversed in the sly and cun- 
ning methods of the oppor- 
tunist, gladly give the conun- 
drum up, and the miserable 
constituencies, no longer per- 
mitted the freedom of repre- 
sentation, will doubtless ac- 
quiesce in whatever arrange- 
ments of dishonour are made 
for them. 

Not long since an amiable 
American declared, with more 
than a spice of the joy which 
comes from the contemplation 
of others’ sufferings, that the 
old Titan was weary and was 
putting off its burdens. To 
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call Great Britain a Titan, 
young or old, seems strongly 
ironical just now; and it is 
only fair to remind the anxious 
American that, if the Titan’s 
burden is too heavy for him 
to bear, that burden has been 
monstrously overweighted by 
the malice of our American 
friends. Nevertheless, what- 
ever was his motive and what- 
ever was his satisfaction, the 
American was in the right of 
it. Great Britain, which to 
be sure was a Titan once, is 
laying down its burdens with 
what speed it may. How it 
shall stop in its disastrous 
course of action or inaction we 
know not. There is no process 
so rapid as the process of ruin, 
when once it has been begun; 
and if we let go of Ireland, 
which is in a sense the key- 
position of the Empire, we 
shall have, as we have pointed 
out before, neither the force 
nor the argument which shall 
enable us to hold any other 
part of our once well-governed 
and flourishing dominions. 

The reasons why we are still 
in duty bound to rule Ireland 
and to reduce the Irish to law 
and order are familiar to us 
all. It is useless to repeat the 
wise words of Captain Mahan 
at this eleventh hour, because 
they have been quoted recently 
even by those who are now, 
with Mr Lloyd George at 
their head, gaily marching 
through rapine to the dis- 
memberment of the Em- 
pire. But there is a passage 
in an essay by Mr Lecky, 
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entitled, ‘Why I am not ‘a 
Home Ruler,’ which is worth 
recalling in this moment of 
base and abject surrender. 
Three great works, said Mr 
Lecky, had been accomplished 
in his time, which far tran- 
scended all others in import- 
ance, and they were all works 
of unification. First there was 
the great deed of Cavour, which 
fused the divided States of Italy 
into one Kingdom. Secondly, 
there was Bismarck’s vast 
achievement, which made Ger- 
many the most powerful nation 


- upon the Continent, and which 


has by no means been undone 
by the war. Thirdly, to cite 
Mr Lecky’s own words, there 
“was the contest of America 
with the spirit of Secession 
which had risen within its 
border; and although that 
spirit was spread over a far 
larger area than Ireland, al- 
though it existed over that 
area in a far larger propor- 
tion of the population than in 
Ireland, and was supported 
by an immeasurably greater 
amount of earnestness and self- 
sacrifice, it has now disap- 
peared, and the present genera- 
tion have, in all human pro- 
bability, secured for centuries 
the unity of the great Republic 
of the West.’ Shall we, then, 
fall behind the great examples 
set us, we who pretend hypo- 
critically to admire Cavour 
and to worship Lincoln? That 
is the question which Mr Lecky 
put to his countrymen. “Shall 
it be said,” he asked, “‘ of Eng- 
lish statesmen that their most 
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prolific and most characteristic 
work has been to introduce the 
principle of dissolution into the 
very heart of the Empire?” 
Indeed, it shall be said, and 
with truth. Mr Lloyd George 
and his toadies, having pro- 
claimed their devotion to the 
Union aloud, are engaged at 
this very time in breaking the 
bonds of Empire, not on the 
plea of right, not even on 
the plea of expedience, but 
on the plea of miserable con- 
suming fear. 

When men act by fear, they 
must needs prove themselves 
unfaithful to their friends, 
whom they sacrifice with a 
light heart to their bitter, 
hereditary enemies. All those 
who have read the ‘Tales of 
the R.I.C.,’ admirable in their 
truth and courage, which have 
been published in the columns 
of this magazine, will have 
noted with despair that the 
British Government, asking 
brave men to go to their 
deaths, has supported them 
neither by a consistent policy 
nor by any continuity of pur- 
pose. As the author points 
out, the politicians have, if it 
suited them, kept the police 
and military with one hand 
tied behind their backs. When- 
ever the Government permitted 
the pressure put upon the 
rebels to be increased, the gun- 
men took to the hills; and 
there they would stay until 
the Government, frightened by 
questions put in the House by 
rebels or the friends of rebels, 
“would practically confine the 
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military and police to bar. 
racks.” How in such circum. 
stances as this could the Loyal- 
ists hope for security? They 
were the victims of the vote- 
catchers, who blew hot and 
cold as they listed, and cared 
little or nothing for the gallant 
men whom they were bound in 
honour to support. And what 
of the Southern Unionists and 
the Irish ex-soldiers who have 
been harried and assassinated 
for no other reason than that 
they fought for Great Britain 
against the Germans? Are 
they worthy of no protection ? 
No: not if their safety inter- 
feres with the whim of Mr 
Lloyd George, who not many 
weeks ago declared with the 
emphasis which to-day none is 
willing to take seriously, that 
he never under any conditions 
would make terms of peace 
with murder. 

Thus it was that some time 
since, as the author of the 
‘Tales of the R.I.C.’ tells us, 
many young constables resigned 
from the force. It is not 
strange. ‘‘ They were certain,” 
we are told, “that, no matter 
how often the British Govern- 
ment swear to see its loyal 
servants through, in the end 
it would let them down, and 
the pity is that they were 
right.” To such a depth of 
degradation has the British 
Government sunk, that it will 
not defend or protect those 
who have accepted commis- 
sions at its hands, and the 
gagged population of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom stands speechless, 
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while its honour is sold for a 
few months or a few years 
more of profitable office. His- 
tory will in due time pillory 
the miscreants, and the pillory 
will do them no harm. For 
they are opportunists one and 
all, who live in the moment, 
and have as little care for their 
own reputation as for the dig- 
nity of Britain. But, happily 
for us, Ulster remains firm. 
The Sinn Feiners, flushed with 
the easy victory which the 
British politicians have pro- 
cured for them, are deter- 
mined not to yield to Ulster 
the political independence which 
they demand for themselves. 
Ulster, they have announced 
in their cheerful way, must be 
compelled to come to heel, 
either by the boycott or the 
bullet. But the men of Ulster 
are not disposed to surrender, 
as Mr Lloyd George and the 
Lord Chancellor, once a famous 
“ galloper,” have surrendered, 
to the international gang which 
pretends to speak for Ireland. 
Sir James Oraig, at any rate, 
will not sell his country merely 
to get Mr Lloyd George out 
of ‘the hole into which fear 
has plunged him. After what 
has happened since July we 
can imagine no demand made 
by the Sinn Feiners which 
Mr Lloyd George would re- 
ject. Nor does there seem 
aly sound reason why, with 
its past record, the British 
Government should be at the 
pains to keep the pledge which 
again and again it has given to 
Ulster. If the conference does 


not break down, then Ulster 
will be invited to join the 
foreigners who misrepresent 
Southern Ireland, or will be 
left to its own resources. Ulster 
is ready for whatever fate holds 
in store for her. Sir James 
Craig has the confidence of the 
men and women of the six 
counties, and, as he says him- 
self, “‘ he will stick to them to 
the bitter end, no matter what 
that end may be.” Above all, 
he refuses to surrender. ‘‘ Some 
people,” says he, “seem to 
think that the only way to 
get peace is for Ulster to give 
way in some direction. They 
seem to think that Ulster is 
like a mouse nibbling at a 
cheese. It doesn’t make much 
impression at first, but if we 
leave it for months the whole 
cheese has gone by nibbling. 
I say Ulster is not a cheese to 
be nibbled at. It is a rock of 
granite that will break the 
teeth of those men that attempt 
to bite it, whether they are 
Sinn Feiners or others.” 

As he and his supporters 
have no desire to interfere 
with the Sinn Feiners, so they 
are resolved that the Sinn 
Feiners shall not blackmail 
them, with bomb and machine- 
gun, into submission. They 
have made their plans, and 
when Mr Lloyd George and the 
Sinn Feiners have finished talk- 
ing they will know what to 
do. There is a passage in Sir 
James Oraig’s speech, deliverod 
at Belfast, which should le 
remembered by all who care for 
the future of the British Em- 
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pire, and who are not content 
to leave the national welfare in 
the dubious hands of Mr Lloyd 
George. Some there are who 
have been nervous lest at the 
breakdown of the conference 
Ulster should be forcibly over- 
whelmed. Of this there is no 
risk. “I can give you my 
word,” says Sir James Craig, 
“that if peace negotiations 
break down, and if trouble 
is anticipated from that event, 
I and my advisers have taken 
every precaution to meet that 
eventuality. You need not 
be at all afraid. We are just 
as able to prepare our plans 
as Sinn Fein, and we would 
be wanting in our duty if we 
allowed them to sweep over 
our fair province and take away 
one single thing that we trea- 
sure as a blessing of that 
Empire of which we are so 
proud.” Here, indeed, we have 
some assurance that justice 
will not wholly be forgotten. 
Both the British Government 
and Sinn Fein, firmly believing 
that assassination is a proper 
weapon of politics, have cast 
from them all sense of right 
and wrong. Once more Ulster 
has come forth to declare that 
murder is not the sole arbiter 
of policy, and that she has no 
intention of leaving the United 
Kingdom and the Empire to 
which she belongs. 

Meanwhile Sinn Fein has 
come upon the world as a moral 
blight. Wherever the blight has 
fallen it has poisoned the judg- 
ment of those whom it has 
besmirched. Hitherto it has 
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been held a sin to take human 
life wantonly and with torture, 
To the Sinn Feiner murder ig 
the first of the virtues, an 
obligation enforced by the pis- 
tol upon those who are un- 
willing to acquiesce in a well- 
paid opportunity. Once upon 
@ time the murder of old ladies, 
the kidnapping of children and 
old men, were not considered 
the acts of heroes. The Sinn 
Feiners, with the complete ac- 
quiescence of the British Gov- 
ernment, have changed the 
ancient standards, and not 
merely applaud acts of cruelty 
and torture, but handsomely 
reward them. They who once 
seemed sane became madmen 
(or worse) at the mere contact 
with Sinn Fein. Here, for 
instance, is the writer, who 
calls himself A. E., expanding 
his doctrines in a pamphlet, 
‘The Inner and the Outer 
Ireland.’ A. E. has nothing 
of the Gael about him. He is 
a Protestant from the North, 
and yet he can write with 
cold admiration of the aston- 
ishing enterprise of Easter 
Week, 1916, “‘ that devil’s brew 
of murder and treachery.” He 
bows his knee in humility when 
he thinks of what moved Pearse 
and of what animates his suc- 
cessors. ‘‘ The average man,” 
he says, “may not guess the 
thoughts which move _ the 
mightier of his kind, but the 
same elements are in his being, 
and he obeys the call when it 
is made.” That is how the 
sentimentalist envisages the 
gunmen and the corner-boys 
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who have made Ireland a 
shambles. Perhaps the highly 
cultivated A. E., who boasts 
himself an Internationalist, 
thinks that Englishmen were 
born but to be slaughtered, 
and that policemen are fair 
game for Sadic harridans to 
try their hands upon. 

A. E. amiably confesses that 
he knows nothing of the people 
of Ireland, and that only the 
fool is dogmatic. Thereafter he 
dogmatises with all the rancour 
of the ignorant, and packs 
his pamphlet with “‘ facts ’’ and 
figures, which have been proved 
false a dozen times. And 


though he is lost in admiration 
of the men who are guilty of 
arson and murder, he admits 
that he has no grievance him- 
self. He is a true “‘intellectual,” 
superior to the moral standards 


of the ages. He enwraps him- 
self in a cloak of virtue and 
exclusiveness, which others, less 
fortunate than he, dare not 
wear. And at the same time 
he blesses these others as they 
go forth on their errands of 
assassination. ‘‘ For myself,” 
he boasts, “I do not care 
whether I am governed from 
Moscow or Pekin if my coun- 
trymen are happy.” Does he 
then believe that the hunt for 
“happiness” justifies death 
and torture? ‘“‘I am by pro- 
fession,” thus he proceeds, ‘‘ an 
artist and a man of letters, 
and I find the consolation of 
life in things with which Gov- 
ernments cannot interfere, in 
the light and beauty the earth 
puts forth for her children.” 


The Doctrines of A. H., Artist and Poet. 
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What kind of cant is this, 
which cries out for ‘‘ a brother- 
hood of humanity,” and then 
extols those who in cold blood 
tear from the light and beauty 
of the earth men who are 
doing their duty? “And 
again,’ says he, “the words 
‘republic’ or ‘empire’ are 
opaque words to me. I cannot 
see through them to any beauty 
or majesty to which they in- 
evitably lead. But I do be- 
lieve in freedom.” See, then, 
how this intellectual entangles 
himself in his argument! ‘ Re- 
public” and “empire” are 
opaque words to him, and yet 
he reverences the bloodthirsty 
miscreants who for those 
opaque words are killing gal- 
lant men who have done them 
no injury. And if A. E. 
believes in freedom, can he 
define any kind of freedom 
which has been withheld from 
the Irish? If by freedom he 
means political freedom, then 
the Irish have had more than 
their share of it for a hundred 
years. If by freedom he means 
personal freedom, can he show 
us where the Irishman is ham- 
pered in his goings and com- 
ings? If by freedom he means 
freedom to do wrong, to break 
the law, then surely no race 
has been left so gloriously 
untrammelled as the Irish since 
the world began. It is probable 
that A. E. doesn’t know what 
he means. He is too great an 
artist to explain or to unders 
stand. But here is murder 
afoot, and his countrymen he 
perceives to be men of “ will” ; 
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so he throws up his hat with 
the big crowd and shouts for 
freedom. And if, after all, 
the Irish—‘“‘ they are like the 
Greeks before Pericles ’—get 
their independence, and are 


forced to betake themselves 
from London, where they have 
been profitably employed, it 
will be a sorry mob which 


Musings without Method. 
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returns to the land of freedom 
with empty pockets. For not 
even the gunmen—“ so cheer- 
ful, so determined, so self- 
sacrificing ’—can be at one 
and the same time the fellow- 
citizen of the Englishman who 
is worth robbing, and of 
Phidias, Sophocles, Plato, and 
A. E. 
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